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CHAPTER I. 
CONFECTIONERS, WATEB-CARBIEES,' AQUEDUCTS. 

Contiguous to the greengrocer's stall, mentioned in 
the first volume, is the shop of a celebrated halvajee 
or vender of a dry, glutinous substance, called halva 
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X CONFECTIONERS. 

(literally, sweet) ; of which the principal ingredient is 
the unctuous flour of sesame grain and honej.* This 
is a favourite dainty with all classes. Halvajees, both 
stationary and ambulatory, abound in all quarters. The 
beat balva is flavoured with white grape-muet, rose- 
water, lemon, or white mulberry juice. There is like-- 
wise a strongly adhesive variety, similar to the nougat 
of Marseilles. Id this, sweet almonds, walnuts, filberts, 
or pistaccio nuts are introduced. 

Halva is sold by the drachm at the rate of eight 
piastres per oka,t and vast quantities are exported into 
the provinces. Few Turks travel without an ample pro- 
vision. Two or three ounces of halva, a little bread, 
and a glass of water, compose a nutritive autumnal or 
winter luncheon. It is not much eaten in summer, 
being then considered inflammatory. 

Halvajees likewise sell fresh ripened Missur Boghda 
(Indian or Egyptian corn,) boiled or roasted entire. 
When parboiled in vinegar and water, it is called hash- 
lanmash ; when roasted, kabfib. With a rosary in one 
hand, and a head of this corn in the other, seated upon 
some spot commanding one of the admirable prospects 
that abound in the vicinity of the city, Turks of the 
middling classes will find wherewithal to divert them- 
se ves during several hours, occasionally exciting their 
magination by applying to their pipes. 

■ Spsamum orUntsle. not to be coDfoniKJeil with the seflkmam indi- 
ciim, cultivatad ia Aiiiencft. Every body remembers the " Open, Se- 
uime :" of the Forty ThiSTes, which uaa Dothiug bat this favourite 
grsln. 

i Fortf-foar nancns are eqntl to one oka, of four htmdred drachms. 
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CONFECTIOHEES. 3 

Halvajee belong to the corporaUon of pastrycooks, 
nho are under the Euperintendence of the halvajee bashy 
of the Seraglio, end of the city ehekerjee bashy (confec- 
tioner in chief.) The latter grants permits to shops 
and running traders ; and ascertains whether applicants 
have goue through the requisite education. The former 
selects from this body such distinguished workmen as 
may be worthy of catering for the ftur inmat«s of the 
" abode of felicity." 

When halvajees commit frauds, or introduce dele- 
terious substances into their goods, they are summarily 
punished. One of these men recently fell into a scrape, 
and this after a somewhat novel fashion. 

The Stambol Efiendessy, (mayor or first magistrate of 
the city,) a great admirer of badem halvassy (almond 
cake,) being desirous one day to procure a morsel where- 
with to enliven the tedium of the judgment hall, reined 
in bis fat grey palfrey, on the road from his own konak 
(mansion) to the court, and ordered an attendant to 
purchase fifty drachms of this favourite dainty. From 
the necessity of employing his mouth in expounding 
the law, the venerable effendy did not taste hiB pur- 
chase until a few minutes before he was called upon to 
pronounce judgment in a complicated case. 

This was more difficult, however, than the judge anti- 
cipated. In vain he cleared his voice, and attempted to 
open his mouth. The adhesive halva had united the 
upper and lower teeth as fast as if they had been 
cemented with khorassan. This was extremely per- 
plexing ; for the halva was obdurate, and the efTendy's 
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4 CONFECTIONERS. 

teeth were looBe. At length, by grasping his beard in his 
right hand, and tossing back his head, the judge suc- 
ceeded in liberating his imprisoDed jaws. But the re- 
sult was &tal to himself and to the manufacturer of 
this novel denti-tug. The dilapidated teeth of the 
upper jaw had entered into an indissoluble bond of union 
with those below. In a word, the venerable moUab had 
not a tooth left in the upper alveoli : they were firmly 
embedded in the subjacent glutinous mixture. 

To clear the court, to mumble a dozen oaths, most 
uncomplimentary to the halvajee's mother, and to order 
the culprit to be dragged before him, with all the goods 
in his shop, were the afi^r of a moment. Thfs order 
was no sooner complied with, and the halvajee brought 
into the presence of the irritated magistrate, than the 
latter beckoned him forward, and exclaimed, as loud as 
his suffering would permit, " Oh, you law-breaker ! 
How dare you exercise other men's callings without a 
licence? Where is your dentist's permit?" " Allah I 
Allah ! I am a dealer in sweets ! By the soul and 
grave of Omar Halvajy, I exercise no other calling," 
replied the trembling shopman. " You are a liar — a 
most unblushing liar !" exclaimed the moUah : " do you 
think the Sultan's subjects are to devour dirt, that 
you may fatten ? You exceeding impostor ! You are 
worse than a Moscovite unbeliever.* Look ! there is 
your badem halvassy, and there are my teeth. What 
does the pezevenk say to that?" 

• Ore of the worst terme of reproach that » Turk, eepeciallj of the 
lower order, can heap opon another, i> to t«ll him that he is " woree 
fhan a Mosuoffgiaonr." 
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CONFECTIONERS. 5 

" By the Eflfendy'a head and beard," replied the other, 
" the halva is worthy of paradise. Wai ! Wai I What 
else can I say?" "What blasphemy and perjury is 
this?" retorted the mayor, wincing with pain. "Oh, 
you bad man 1 It is (Hily fit for devils or Persians. 
How long have you employed glue instead of honey ? 
Allah alone knows how many honest men's jaws have 
been mutilated through your infamy." 

Then, directing the culprit's mouth to be opened, and 
6oding that his teeth also were not over-soundly esta- 
blished in their sockets, the mollah continued, — '* Now 
you purveyor of lies and filth — now we will see what 
your mixture can effect. Chew some of that almond 
devilry, I say, firmly." Then, as the trembling offender 
obeyed, he added, " Bite in Allah's name ! — Bite ! 
harder, harder — bite as if your teeth were grindstones 
and your drug soft paste." There was no resisting 
these orders, especially as one of the attendant cavass 
kindly aided the process of mastication, by applying his 
hand to the halvajee^s chin. 

In a short time, therefore, the worthy mayor of Stam- 
bol bad the consolation to see the halvajee reduced to 
the same dilemma as himself; two loose teeth remained 
imbedded in the composition, which had in fact been 
mixed with some strong glutinous substance. Seeing 
this, the mollah smiled with grim satisfaction. Then, 
having gazed a while at his fellow- victim, he exclaimed, 
" There, you unblushing rogue ! You poacher upon other 
men's trades 1 There are the proofs ! We will teach you 
to act dentist without a licence." Then, turning to the 
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cavasees, he added, " Let him eat stick — one hundred 
on the soles of his feel, aod let all the Satan's filth be 
cast away." 

A celebrated branch of the halva trade is that of the 
manufacturers of moohalybee, a species of blancmanger, 
composed of rice-flour, boilml to the coDsistence of a 
strong jelly, flavoured with rose-water, extract of sweet 
almonds, or kernels of cherries, and sweetened, if re- 
quired, with honey or treacle. This favourite condiment 
is sold in moulds or slices, by stationary or ambulatory 
nioohalybyjees. They traverse the streets, or station 
themselves under large umbrellas in the great thorough- 
fares, attracting purchasers with cries of" Moohalybyjee ! 
moofaalybyjee ! byjee ! jee ! Elenka ! Catinka ! Mari- 
unka !* My soul ! my heart 1 come, buy my heaven- 
made moohalybee." This composition is also sold di- 
luted and warm. It is then called syjak paluda, and 
is eaten for breakfast. 

The Turks, who are much given to compliment each 
other's personal appearance, are not adverse to flatter 
strangers, when the talismanic baksish is likely to be the 
return. Sometimes they employ moohalybee and halva 
as vehicles of gratulatory comparison. 

A gallant captain of the Royal Navy, whose corvette 
rode at anchor at Tophana, was one day surprised at 
being the object of a similar comparison. Having gone 
to the hammam, our captain laid aside his vestments, and, 
in exchange, attired himself in tlie coloured cloths sup- 
plied at the bath for the purpose. Scarcely had he ex- 
* DirpiantiveB of the Greek na^ee Helen, Catberine, Marj. 
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hibited himself in his twa-tbirda uncovered state, when 
the dellak (bath attendant), whose bunness it is to scrub 
and kneed bathers, started back, threw up both hands, 
end exclaimed, " Mashallah ! What whiteness ! It is 
dazzling I Who ever saw its equal ! Ya sofy (oh, most 
pureone.* TheoutmuBtbeemblematicoftheinside. Oh, 
halva ! oh, moohalybee 1 What are ye when compared 
to this ? — Dirt. Bash oostan— dpon my head it is bo." 

Higher up in Aladsha Hammam Street are the shops of 
several shekerjee (confectioners), whose trade is among 
the most conspicuous and profitable in the city. The 
different sweetmeats are symmetrically arranged, in vases, 
packets, or flat baskets, ornamented with gilt paper, and 
covered with coloured gauze, fastened with ribbons. 
Sticks of red and white candy, and small glass cups, 
filled with candied cherry, mulberry and plum pulp, for 
sherbets, are suspended from the ceiling, interspersed 
with coloured paper and tinsel ornaments. All practical 
business is performed in a back shop. Here are ovens 
for baking, and stoves for preparing various preserves ; 
copper pans for mixing the pulp, and large, flat copper 
heaters, on which the fluid is poured, candied, dried, and 
then cut up in diamond-shaped cakes for use. The 
principal manufactory for candied fruits is at Galata, 
where the art, first introduced by the Genoese, is still 
carried on extensively by Italian and Swiss settlers. 

Articles sold by confectioners are limited to those of 
which fruit and sugar constitute the main ingredient. 
The trade is distinct from that of the beurekjee, who 

" AnBttributeof the Prophet. 
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Bell baked articles, of which oil, butter, honey, and flour, 
form the basis. The consumption of all kinds of sweet- 
meats and cakes is immense. No excursion by land or 
water ia complete without an ample proviaiou. For this 
" sweet tootli," Oamanlia have a feir religious pre- 
text ; the Prophet having said, " The lovo of sweets 
springs from faith," and " True believers are sweet, and 
infidels sour." Many shekerjee adorn their shops with 
these precepts, framed and glazed. 

All articles made by confectioners are classed under 
the head of shekerlama (sugared things.) The most 
renowned of these is rakhatlacooin (giving rest to the 
throat.) This 13 a gelatinous substance, consisting of the 
pulp of white grapes or mulberries, semolina flour', honey, 
sugar, ros&-water, and kernels of apricots. It is sold in 
long rolls or slices at 8 piastres the oka. A small morsel, 
as a preliminary to a glass of cold water, is agreeable 
and refreshing. But this, as well as almost all other 
confectionary in Turkey, is sweet to insipidity, and, from 
the prevalent use of strong rose-water, wants variety 
and flavour. Fatmeh, the Prophet's daughter, has 
the credit of being its inventor. She is said to have 
agreeably surprised her husband, Ali, with a portion, at 
th^r first hone3rmoon breakfast. 

A principal branch of the beurekjee (pastrycooks) 
trade is that of the poghadshajee, who are all Turks or 
Greeks. They sell an unctuous cake, composed of flour 
and suet," called poghadsha. Of this there are several 

' Thongb thia Buet is called batter by the nativea, it ia, in hct, 
nothing but beef or muttoD fkt. Fmh butter is almost unknown, and 
■alted is little used Mye b; Ferotes and Franks. 
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kiods, viz. pinerty (cheese), etly (meat), and saady 
(plain), that ie, without stuffing. There is also a fourth 
called koorou (h(dlow) when it isdiy. The Greeks make 
a fiflh kind for their fast days with oil, eithra- plain or 
stuffed with oniooB. For festivals they also bake an ex- 
c^ent cake or flat bun, made of flour, eggs, sugar, and 
butter, called tchorek. The poghadshejee also make 
beurek. Thence the name of the trade in general. 
Itinerant beurekjee constantly traverse the streets, call- 
ing out, " 'Sidjak ! 'sidjak beurek i tftza beurek ! (hot, 
all hot, buy my fresh cake.) The same artists manu- 
fecture semit, a compositioQ of sesame flour and water 
without butter, excepting during Bamazan, when it is 
mixed with suet, and sells at double price. These light 
cakes are made in rings, a foot in diameter, and retailed 
by itinerant semitjee, who also sell biscuits called gevrek, 
composed of wheat flour and the water in which dried 
peas have been boiled. 

A dbtinct branch of the above trades is that of the 
koorabyajee, who sell sweet pufl^s, made of fine wheat 
dour, butter, and sugar. They likewise manufacture 
ravany and lokum, soil cakes, made of semolina, eggs, 
sugar, butter, and milk. 

Though not directly connected with pastrycooks or 
confectioners, the dealers of lehlebee (parched peas) may 
here be mentioned. The itinerant leblebyjees deal also 
in old iron. They exchange their parched peas, at the 
rate of 100 drachms for four hundred of rusty iron 
or old nails, and drive a profitable trade with the ser- 
vants of Pera. 

b5 
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Statnbol, Galata, aod Pera, abound in iUnerant mem- 
bers of the ftbove trades, who follow each otber in quick 
succession, roaring out their goods. One of the greatest 
annoyances, from daj^light until nearly mid-day, is the 
noise made by the walking salesmen, of some fifty dif- 
ferent commodities. Their cries are ell equally loud 
and inbarmonious ; but none worse than tiie harsh roar 
of the dealers in sheep's brains and tongues. 

Another and most profitable article of the pastrycooks' 
trade must not be omitted, namely kataif (cut velvet.) It 
is of two kinds, the manufacture of which, carried on in 
open shops, invariably attracts the attention of strangers. 
One variety consists of a rich pancake, composed of 
semolina flour,* eggs, milk, butter, and sugar, in the 
middle of which vermicelli, maccaroni, or clotted cream 
(kaimak) is introduced. It is a fevourite dish with all 
classes, lliat called sertuee kataify (pfdace velvet) is 
most fashionable. Indeed, many officers of the Sultan's 
household pride themselves upon making this dish. In 
the palaces of Tcheraghan and Beshiktash the chamber- 
lains, equerries, and superior black aghas, have a kitchen 
fitted up with marble, and provided with stoves and 
utensils, where they beguile the tedium of "waiting" 
by making these pancakes. To produce a seraiee kataif, 
worthy of being tasted by the Sultan, is regarded by 
them as a great honour. 

* Semolina with purs water is exclaBiTel; employed for manafac- 
tiiring maccaroDi, vermicelli, and di^erent articles, under the bead ot 
Italian paste. It is merelj fine wheat ground to an impalpable powder, 
and paaaed through eiceedingi; fine sieTM. 
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The second and more common kind is Bomawhat like 
fine Neapolitan oiaccaroni. The paste, made fluid with 
roee-water, is placed in a small receiver, perforated at 
the bottom like the spout of a watering'pot. Itiis itn- 
plement is waved to and fro over a large circular copper- 
plate, moderately heated upon a stove ; the mixture, pas- 
sing through the holes in long filaments, soon dries, and 
is taken off ready for sale in bunches or strings, end sold 
by the oka* 

KataiQee are not always honest or fortunate in their 
attempts to sell light weight. It is related that the 
graiKl vizir, Izet Mehemet Facha, walking one day 
through the streets in disguise, stopped before one of the 
kataif shops, and, after watching the owner as he served 
different customers, thought tliat he detected short 
weight. He consequently demanded half an oka, which 
he received and paid fur ; then, calling to his attend- 
ants, he bade them draw forth the scales and weights 
carried by them for the purpose of discovering short 
measure. Upon weighing the kataif purchased by the 
grand vizir, it was proved that several drachma were 
wanting. Thereupon, Iiet Mehemet ordered the dealer 
to produce, his own weights, which turned out to be 
jalse. The punishment was summary, and not inappro- 
priate. Half a dozen sturdy kavass'l' seized the pur- 

* An oka Gonaistl of 100 drathniB, equal to 44 oances aioirdapoiB. 

i Ksvaas inpply the place of the ancient Janisaariea at the police 
atatiODB and foreign legations. The word lilerall; means " an archer." 
Tha deriiation fa contaaffid ; but Mr. Retlhouae, the learned compiler of 
the nBw Turkish, Arabic, and Pera I an dictionary, recently printed at Cnn- 
ttantinople, informed me that he coaaidered kavasa to be the redaplicative 
participle of kaTasea, to shoot with a bow. 
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veyor, who, in spite of shouts and proteetatioiu, was 
lifted aod seated upon his own copper-plate, and tliere 
subjected during some minutes to the process of being 
converted into kataif. 

Confectionary does not form a distinct portion of a 
Turkish dinner ; it is generally eaten at luncheon, or at 
intervening periods of the day. Sweetmeats, such as 
preserved strawberries or cherries, are usually ofiered 
with fresh water when visiters arrive, especially by 
Armenians. At circumcision feasts and weddings vast 
tjuantities of confectionary are consumed ; trays and 
baskets filled with every possible varie^ ate handed 
round to guests. 

Adam has the credit of having invented confectionary; 
but the patron of all trades connected with sweet condi- 
ments is Omer Halvajy, a cotemporary and kiDBman of 
the Prophet. He it was who had the honour of making 
kataif, balva, and rakhatlacoom for Kadyja, Ayesha, 
Zeinab, and the rest of Mohammed's numerous harem. 
But the Prophet, although a great advocate for the use 
of shekerlema by others, seems to have had more sub- 
stantial tastes. According to tradition, his favourite dish 
was a haggis of sheep's head stewed in garlic, or a plate 
of young camel's tripe and onions. The latter was de- 
clared by him to be the " Lord of all dainties." 

While adverting to the Prophet's predilection for these 
two bulbs, it may be mentioned that we are originally 
indebted to Satan for their production. According to 
vulgar belief, when the king of darkness first touched 
earth, after his expulsion from paradise, pungent garlic 
sprung up beneath his right foot, and honest onions under 
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tiie left. From this cause, pertiapg, garlic U held not 
less sacred by the Persiaa yezidy, or devil-worshippers, 
than was the Nile lotus by the ancient Egyptians. On 
the other hand, it is not uncommon to see a nut of garlic 
fiistened to the hair of children in Turkey es a preserra- 
tive against the evil eye. In these superttitionB, we have 
an example of Juvenal's — 



The Kurds also pay great respect to onions. They 
call them " Your Excellency," and look on them as " the 
pear] of vegetables." One day, a Kurdish chief came to 
Stambol, saw the Sultan, and exclaimed, " Great as may 
be the Padishah, I only envy him on one accoxmt." — 
" HHiat may that be, in Allah's name?" asked one of 
hia countrymen. "What!" ejaculated the first, '*can 
he not every day dine on the core of onions ?— can we 
Knrda do that?" The mountaineers of Albania are not 
less devoted to leeks than our own Welch countrymen. 
They treat this vegetable with becoming respect, and 
venerate it as emblematic of health and fecundity. 

Neither confectioners nor pastrycooks sell ices. This 
is a distinct branch of trade, learned from Italians settled 
at Galata and Pera. There is, nevertheless, no lack of 
manufactured ice (dondoormak), or of kar (frozen snow), 
for cooling water and sherbets. The latter is brought 
during aunimer from the Bythiuian Olympus in large 
blocks, or it is stored during winter in ice-houses. The 
ice or snow-men form a company under the superintend- 
ence of the karsajee bashy. It is their business to collect 
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snow from the neigbbonring hills and valleys daring 
winter, and to provide supplies from Brousea,- which is, 
however, insuflicient for the demand. A projected ball 
at the hospitable palace of the Internuncio was recently 
postponed, because a sufficient quantity of frozen enow 
for ices and champagne could not be procured in time 
from Olympus, 

Ice-wells are constructed in various parts of the city 
and suburbs. The common people are thus enabled to 
enjoy the luxury of a cool draught of lemonade or fruit 
sherbet for a few parae ; wher6 such beverages are sold, 
a small block of ice is always affixed to an iron prong ; this 
the dealer takes o£f and places in a tin colander, through 
which he repeatedly pours and thus cools the liquid. 
Manufactured ices are sold in many shops at Galata and 
Fera. During summer evenings, the walk, crowning the 
small burjing-ground, from the well-appointed hotel of 
Madame Giuseppini* to the Hellenic minister's resi- 
dence, is crowded with idlers of all nations, save perhaps 
those whom foreigners would naturally expect to meet — 
the Turks, Loungers seat themselves at tables placed in 
the road, and, defying dust and disagreeable emanations 
arising from the contiguous cemetery, smoke, dnnk 
punch, and eat "gellati," furnished by the adjoining 
Greek coffee-houses. This is the principal solace of those 
who are detained during summer within the scorching 
and dusty precincts of unwholesome Fera. 

» Thebest hotel, in point of table and comfort, is thit "d'Aogleterre." 
The most agreeaUe aa regards apartmenla Rnd proBpect is the Belle vue. 
That of Oiuseppioi ie recommend able in manj respects. 
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It is impossible not to be struck with the absence of 
every thing oriental upon these occasions. With the 
exception of a few old Armenian schiBmatics, who adhere 
to the monstrous black kalpak, and some scores of Ca- 
tholic Armenians and Greeks in fez, the crowd is com- 
posed of Franks or of Perotes of both sexee, all attired in 
exaggerated European costumes, making dress hideous. 

Were it not for the noble cypresses that wave over the 
wilderness of broken and scattered tombs beneath, for the 
Golden Horn and the white buildings of the Arsenal sil- 
vered by the bright moonbeams, and for the more distant 
domes and minarets of the city, rising in bold relief upon 
the starry back-ground — were it not for these, and the 
numerous paper lanterns that flit backward and forward 
in default of stationary street-lamps, a stranger might 
suppose himself in some retrograde Frank town suddenly 
peopled by the denizens of Babel ; for, though his eye 
can scarcely discover a trace of the graceful East, his 
ears are assailed with the most confused mixture of lan- 
guages. French, Italian, Armenian, English, German, 
Sclavonian, Romaic, Turkish, Spanish, and half a dozen 
other tongues or dialects, more or less mutilated, are 
chattered Eiround. 

Ambulatory ice-venders (dondoormajee) frequent 
public places of kief,* such as the two Sweet Waters, and 

• Kiaf has no eqaivalent lq the English idiom. Its Arabic root is 
"how," ftad ita primitive BigniBcation, health or spirits. It is applied 
by the Turks upoo all occaiioni connected with ease or eojoymant. 
Thej Bay, " la your kief good?" meaning your health. " I shall go to 
this or that placfe to make kief," meaning to amuse theroselseH. In 
ihort, tfae word is employed for Rfty different puipooes. 
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ArmeniaD burjiog'grouDds of Pent and Bolykly. Their 
merchandize is contained in leaden pails immersed in 
snow, and placed within wooden buckets. Here and 
there, dondoormajee carry their ices in wooden celarets, 
gaily painted, and slung upon the backs of Mytelene 
ponies, neatly haraeeHed. In the centre is a tray and 
tripod stand, with the necessary cups and spoons. Their 
steps are generally followed by eoujee (water-sellers), 
who carry fresh water in jars, and announce their pre^ 
sence with loud cries of Saook snuy (cool water), or of 
Booz gibby, booz gibby, (like ice). 

The bazars and neighbouring streetB abound with 
itinerant water-venders, and every portion of the city 
and suburbs has its appointed squad of water-carriers. 
The former, called soujee, have just been mentioned ; 
the latter, called saka, are of two kinds, foot and horse. 
The one wear leather cuirasses, and carry stiff leathern 
bags (koorba) slung over their shoulders. These they 
fill at the nearest fountains, and carry to appointed 
houses. The horse watermen lead good horses, bearing 
stiff leather housings, and large water-bags affixed to 
pack-saddles. These men perform the same service as 
those on foot. 

There exist, also, gratis water-carriers. These men 
are employed, in virtue of some charitable legacy 
made wakoof, to distribute water to the poor. They 
traverse the crowded thoroughfares with a leather water- 
bag slung over their shoulders, and a brass cup in their 
hands. They present water to all who may ask for a 
draught. Among these are two or three dervishes. 
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One o£ them, a Mevlevy, is well known throughout the 
city. Our vignette, at the commeticeinent of the sixth 
chapter of vol, i., pieseuta a slight sketch of this worthy 
individual. 

The Baka form a distinct and extensive corporation, 
and are all, with few exceptions, Armenians and Turks. 
The patron of Turkish foot water-carriers is a certain 
Suleiman Kufaly, a native of Ku&, as his name indi- 
cates. He had the honour of slaking the Prophet's 
thirst. Waler-carriers are all under the superintend- 
ence of the Sakabashy. Their numbers are limited. 
The regulations of their guild are severe, and well cal- 
culated for puhlic utility. As they have access to the 
interior of houses at almost all hours, strict attention is 
paid to their character, and they have the reputation of 
great probity. But complaints are not unfrequently 
heard of their amorous propensities, and of their taking 
advantage of the confidence reposed in them, to carry 
on intrigues for themselves or others with inferior in- 
mates of harems. 

Tile leathern sack (koorba), of the foot saka contains 
ten and a half gallons. Its contents are sold for eight 
or ten paras (a halfpenny), according to distance. This 
is their perquisite, as water is supplied gratis at all 
fountains. A certain number of saka are attached to 
each quarter, and they can only draw water in turn 
from the fountain allotted to each squad. These men 
are required to attend at all fires with their koorba; and, 
as the number of i^gistered saka amounts to 5,000, there 
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is no lack of assistance upon thBse oft-recurring occa* 
sinos. 

The saka are much respected by the people. Their 
utility places them under the safeguard of public pro- 
tection. To maltreat or wound a saka is felt as an in- 
sult, and an assault upon the health and religion of the 
mahal (quarter) to which he may belong. This does 
not always save them from persecution and death. 

During the first Greek revolution, three Greek sakas, 
said to exercise great influence over the Christians of 
the Fanar and neighbouring quarter, were suspected of 
exciting the people to revolt. An order was therefore 
issued by Halet EfTendy, then all-powerful in the 
Mabain, for their decapitation. The sentence, forth- 
with executed, bad well-nigh produced the effects which 
Halet was desirous of averting. Among the most 
clamorous of the friends of the deceased men was a 
Greek barber, who lived hard by, and was also a man of 
influence in the Fanar. This being reported to Halet, as 
he was sitting with several other persons in the Council 
Chamber, he exclaimed, " The infidel latHerer dares 
murmur — eh? Good ! we will find a way to silence him. 
Go !" continued he, addressing the chief tchaoosh, who 
stood near the entrance curtain,' — " Go, and hang up 
this barber at his own door." 

The tchaoosh was about to depart with the usual 
reply of " On my head be it," when one of the E^endy 
present rose, and said in a whisper to Halet, " I beg this 
barber's life. He has sliaved my head for ten years. 
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He is the cleverest man of his craft. If be lose hia 
head, I cannot trust nUQa to another barber. In God's 
name, let his remain where it is." " Peky !" rejoined 
Halet, " I am willing to oblige you, but an example 
must be made, or these infidels will spit on our beards 
instead of shaving our heads. Hearken, tchaoosh 
bashy," contiDued he, " next door to the barber lives a 
fruiterer ; let him be strung up among his pumpkins, 
that will do as well ;" and so the unfortunate and inno- 
cent fruiterer's body was seen dangling from the pro- 
(jecting eave of his shop within two hours. 

Retribution soon fell upon Halet ESbndy. Ere long, 
he was disgraced and banished to Adriaoople. A few 
days later, an order for his death was signed by Sultan 
Mahmoud. His head was brought back to Constan- 
tinople in salt, and publicly exposed at the Seraglio gate 
on the 4th of December, 18S2, A yafta atSxed above it 
announced, among other causes for execution, his having 
sacrificed many innocent persons to bis perversity and 
thirst for blood. 

Having touched upon the subject of watermen, it will 
not be inappropriate to describe the mode in which the 
different quarters of Constantinople are supplied with 
this most essential element. 

The whole of the water that supplies the great tanks 
(taksim)* of the city and suburbs, and thence flows into 
public and private fountains and wells, is drawn from 

* The word UkkBim means, literally, distribution. It is applied to tfae 
tanks, ae the water distribated to the different quarten issaes from 
them b^ means of pipes. 
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the springs and small rivulets that rise upon the woody 
eminences, spurs of the Balkan, contiguous to the villages 
of Belgrade, Pyrgos, Aivat Bend, Djebedshy Kouy, 
Petinohory, and Baghtsby Kouy, * tiie height of which 
eminences above the sea-level varies from a maximum 
of 750 to a minimum of 350 feet, while the highest 
point of CoDBtantinople or Pera does not exceed 410 
feet, and is consequently 40 feet below the medium alti- 
tude of the supplying sources. 

These sources are most carefully guarded. No trees 
or underwood are permitted to be cut within what may. 
be called the water-district, in order not only that the 
foliage may attract moisture, but that it may shade the 
springs during the great summer heats- The peasantry 
are not allowed to sink wells, or to appropriate water for 
irrigation from any sources that are not below the level 
of the channels that connect the bends (reservrars) with 
the city tanks, nor can buffaloes or other cattle bathe in 
or disturb the springs or rivulets.f The water thus 
collected is guided into seven greatbends, solidly dammed 
with masonry, and supplied with sluices. The overflow- 
ings are conducted into subsidiary basins of masonry, 
called bash havooz (head basins), which act as interme- 
diary recipients between the reservoirs, or serve as addi- 
tional sources of supply. 

• The Tillage of Pyi^os, called Borgas (the tnwer) by the Tnrks, 
deriTes its name from a water-tower Railed Chateau d'E^u by the French, 
which was erected in 1184 by the Emperor Andronicns Coinenas, whom 
MonteaqDien calls the Qreek Nero. 

i Bend, properly speaking, means a dyke or dam. It is emplojed in 
the sense pan pro tnlo. 
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The bends are Bituated at the heads of ravines, 
branching from the most elevated points, and formii^ 
the valleys of Pyrgos, Belgrade, Evahuddinn, Pacha 
Deressy, and Baghtshy Kouy* 

The first bend is called A'lVat, or Pyrgos, north-west 
of Belgrade. It was entirely constructed by Mustafa 
III., in 1766. 

The second and tliini, the one south, and the other 
north of Belgrade, in the valley of Evahuddinn, are 
termed buyuk (great), and esky (old.) One was built 
or restored by Aclimet III. in 1714 ; the other is attri- 
buted to Suleiman, but was also restored by Achmet, 

The fourth, to the south-west of Belgrade, is Pasha 
Deressy, also attributed to Suleiman. 

The fifth, sometimes called yeny (new), was erected 
by Muhmoud II. in 1S17, and is the handsomest, though 
not the largest of these coDstructionB.t 

The sixth and seventh, named Valida and Mahmoud, 
are to the north of Baghtshy Kouy. The first was built 
by the mother of Mahmoud I., and the second by that 
Sultan himself, about the year 1732. 

These reservoirs are principally formed by damming 
up the upper portion of a ravine, by means of a solid 
embankment of masonry, from eighteen to twenty feet 

• See Map, 

I Some of Mahmoud II. 'b coartiera. hearing him say that he wished 
to erect a work of public utility, observed that nothing was wanting but 
a bend, nherebf he wocld eclipse and wash oat the memary of his name- 
sake Mahraoad I. To thia the Saltan replied, " That ia a bad com- 
parison. Mahmood I. ate so mach dirt that he bad need of a delage to 
cleanse his throat." 
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in thickness, supported by strong counterforts. Those 
of the Valida and Mahmoud II. are fronted with 
marble. A broad paved walk traverses the dam, on 
which are stone or marble seats. Some are ornamented 
with folded inscriptions on a green ground, indicating 
the names of founders, or rather of restorers. That 
upon the Buyuk bend says, " The waters, affrighted at 
the stupendous work, recoiled in terror at the sight." 
By an edict of Achmet III., any person convicted of in- 
juring a bend was condemned, if residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, to have his house razed — if a stranger, to 
be sent to the galleys. 

Bash havooz are circular basins of masonry, lined 
with khorassan mixed with tow. Their diameter varies 
from thirty to forty, and their depth from fifteen 
to twenty feet. Stone steps conduct to the bottom. 
They receive the overflowings from the bends by means 
of arched cbannels, and these channels, being after- 
wards continued, conduct water in any direction that 
may be required. If there be any surplus, it runs off 
by waste pipes, and serves to nourish the adjacent 
springe. The largest bash havooz is near Fyi^os, and 
was built in 16^ by the unfortunate Osman 11. It 
is 611ed by water conveyed to it by two aqueducts, called 
Ozoon and Guzelshy Kemary, (the long and beautiful) . 
The body of water, after entering this great basin, flows 
through one channel, and passes over the valley of Ali 
Bey Kouy, by the aqueducts of Justinian and Djebedshy 
Kouy, and thence to Egri Kapou. 

Of these aqueducts (kemer), there are only six worthy 
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of notice. The first, or most easterly, which forms a 
conspicuous object from the Boaphnrus, runs across the 
valley of Baghtshy Kouy, at the point where it opens 
into that of Buyukdery. It was erected by Mahtnond I., 
and receives the waters of bends numbers six and seven, 
which are thence conveyed by means of subterranean 
channels (sou yoUou), to the great taksim of Pera, and 
to that upon the eminences further north, between the 
burying-ground and new hospital. 

The first of these taksim is charged with distributing 
water to the whole of the suburbs, on the left, bank of 
the Golden Horn, from Khass Kouy to Fondookly, while 
the latter supplies Bolma Baghtshy and Beshiktash. A 
third taksim, upon the heights above Ortakouy, fur- 
nishes the neighbouring villages and palace of Tche- 
ragban. All other places, from Koorou Tchesma to 
Buyukdery, are supplied by water drawn from the 
above-mentioned aqueduct, or direct from its two feeders, 
the contiguous bends. The extreme length of the 
Baghtshy Kouy aqueduct is 1S70 feet ; its altitude 8S 
in the centre. The road from Buyukdery to Belgrade, 
one of the most picturesque rides in the neighbourhood, 
passes underneath. 

The second aqueduct, situated in the vicinity of 
Pyrgos, and stretching across the valley of Petinohory, 
is called Ozoun Kemary, (long aqueduct). It is S,000 
feet in length, and 80 in height. It is supposed to have 
been erected, or, at all events, completely rebuilt, by 
Suleiman the Great. 

The third, catted by some Guzelshy (the handsome). 
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and by others Dinekjjr (elbow) Kemary, from its an- 
gular form, is dividect into two portions, Eepoiated by 
the narrow crest of the eminennes that rise between 
the valley of Fyrgds and Beilik Mandra. The length 
of the two portions, which unite upon the summit of 
the intervening height, is 1,025 feet, and the extreme 
altitude 100. This aqueduct, also attributed to Suleiman, 
is said to have been constructed by the great architect 
Sinan ; but Byzantine authors ascribe its erection to one 
of the Emperors of the IStb century. 

The fourth, called Justinian by Franks, and Muallak 
Kemary by Turks, is thrown across the valley of Ali 
Bey Kouy, at no great distance from the Sweet Waters. 
Its length is 735 feet, and its central altitude 110 feet. 
It consists of two arched stories, the lower exceeding tiie 
upper range both in span and height. Both are inter- 
spersed with smaller arches, which add to its lightness, 
without diminishing the solidity. The base is fifty-^iz 
feet wide, but this width gradually diminishes until it 
decreases to about fifty inches, within four feet' of the 
summit. The space within this contracted portion forms 
two paraUel water-channels, each fifteen inches wide. 
These are secured from the weather by strong flat tiles, 
offering a narrow path for the sou-yoljee (water-way 
men), whose business it is to attend to cleansing and 
repairs. 

The construction of this aqueduct has been attributed 
to Justinian, and thence it is supposed to have been 
erected somewhere about the year A. D. 588, by An- 
themius and Isidorus, the two renowned architects of 
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Trallee and Milete, in Aaa Miuor, who built Aya Sofia. 
But, in contradiction to this supposition, Procopiua 
makes no mention of this aqueduct in his Liber de Edi- 
ficiis, wherein are enumerated all great works erected 
during Justinian's reign, from 527 to 565. Some By- 
zantine authors ascribe the original building to the 
tyrant Andronicus Comnenus, A. D. 1184, but Nicetas 
Cboniatas, cited by Andreossy, observes that Andronicus 
II., who reigned scarcely two years, merely repaired the 
whole structure. Andreossy is also of opinion that the 
aqueduct was erected by the great Constantine. This 
hypothecs Is confirmed by comparing the structure with 
other remnants of the earliest Greco-Byzantine epoch. 

The fifth, Pacha Deressy Kemary, south-west of Bel- 
grade, is one of the most remarkable. Its length is 
1,S40 feet, and its height 80 feet. It serves to convey 
the produce of the streams and springs of the valleys, and 
that of Eski, Buyuk, Yeny, and Pasha Deressy bends, to 
the great conduit that feeds the Elbow aqueduct. 

The sixth traverses the valley west of Djebedshy Kouy, 
and is considered the most ancient of all. It bears the 
appearance, nevertheless, of a comparatively modern 
structare, and is attributed by Moslems to Mohammed 
II. It is 475 feet long, and 85 high. A bash havooz, 
connected with this aqueduct, is situated within a short 
distance southward. 

The picturesque aqueduct of Valens, being within the 
walls, the descripUon shall be reserved until we reach 
its vicinity. 

The water conveyed to Justinian's aqueduct, by the 
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iaterventioa of those called " long" and " crooked," is 
carried, by a coDtiniiatioii of vaulted channels and 
souterazf, to the great taksim of Egri Kapou. This 
reservoir, erected by Constantine, and repaired, as the 
ioscriptions indicate, by Achmet III. and Mahmoud II., 
is situated immediately south of the gate, whence it 
derives its name. It is the principal distributer that 
supplies Constantinople, through the medium of arched 
channels and souterazy, which serve to fill the auxiliary 
reservoirs of the Seraglio, Aya Sofia, Yeny Baghtshy, 
Vfiry Batan Ser&i, Narly Kapou, At Bazary, &c. &c. 

These again redistribute water to cisterns, baths, 
mosques, common fountains, and sebil khana, as far as 
the Seven Towers. The great tank of Sultan Bsjazet 
is, however, supplied by a distinct line of conduits, 
having their contributing sources west and south-west of 
Kavass and Mud^ss Kouy. The waters in their pro- 
gress pass over an aqueduct called Khavass Kouy Ke- 
mary, fast falling into decay. St. Stefano and its 
vicinity depend upon springs, rising in the hills of Kara- 
matly, about seventeen miles from the walls. 

It will be seen from the above, that the grand system 
of water provision, emanating from an irregular circle, 
' of which Belgrade may be taken as the centre, is divided 
into two main channels of supply, leading to two great 
central points, one on the left, the oUier on the right 
bank of the Golden Horn; the two bends and aqueduct 
of Baghtshy Kouy being exclusively devoted to the 
former, whilst the waters of all remaining reservoirs 
serve to feed the latter, after traversing Ozoon, Guzelshy, 
Pacha Deressy, Djebedshy Kouy, and Muallak (Jus- 
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timan) aqueducts. It is almost needleES to add that this 
^"stera reuders it difEoult to fortify Stambol, or, ia oUier 
words, to defend the city when fortified. The whole 
supply of water being from without, and con^quently 
at the mercy of assailants, protrac;ted defence would be 
impracticable. 

The height of the great Pera taksim, above the sea 
level, is about 330 feet, therefore 130 feet below the 
medium level of its parent springs. The altitude of 
£]gri Kapou distributer is not more than ISO feet above 
the sea, and consequently S30 feet below the minimum 
level of contributing sources. 

To have conveyed the waters from the different bends 
to their ultimate destination over the many intervening 
valleys and ravines, a distance of nearly ten miles, by a 
continuous system of aqueducts, would have caused and 
perpetuated an insupportable expense.* Therefore tha 
first great water ducts having been completed, suc- 
ceeding benefactors resolved to adopt the more simple 
and economical plan of the hydraulic level, improved 
by intervening souterazy (water-balances or levels)^ 
employed in Syria and Arabia. These constructions 
consist of truncated pyramids of masonry, of different 
heights and dimensions, according to position and the 
volume of water they are required to convey. They 
are placed in valleys, ravines, or other spots, and, 
acting upon the principle of hydraulic levels, serve as 
inverted syphons. 

* The length of the water-channel from the Baah haroozof Pyrgoa to 
Egri Kapon is calcnlated at nice miles one furlong;. 
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Whatever may be their altitude or dimensioDS, the 
same principles of conBtruction are maintained. Ifpon 
the side nearest to the channel of supply they are fur- 
nished with earthen pipes, through which the fluid, 
ascending by its own impulse, mounts to the summit. 
Here the ascending pipes terminate, and discharge their 
contents into a small moossluk (water-gua^ or cistern,) 
lined with khorassan and lukium. Upon the opposite 
side are one or more orifices, from two to three inches 
lower than the supplying tubes. After circulating, and 
being exposed to the prei^sure and renovating action of 
the atmosphere, the water departs through these orifices* 
and descends through pipes communicating n'ith under- 
ground channels, which convey it to the next souterazy 
on the line of the taksim, or distribute it to lateral tanks. 

Thus these columns not only supply the place of 
aqueducts, and thereby produce an immense saving, but, 
the moosluk on the summits being exposed to atmo- 
spheric action, serve as propellents and purifiers, and 
also as intermediary receivers, whence water can be 
turned in any required direction. They likewise enable 
the sou yoljee to discover the immediate spot when fis- 
sures or obstructions occur in underground cbaoDels. 
Care is taken that the distributing orifice of each sou- 
terazy shall be somewhat lower than the preceding. 
Thus, while the ascending impulse remains undimi- 
nished, the descending vigour is increased.* 

* Foreign legations are privileged to establieb distinct pipes connected 
with the nearest ftnd moat convenient tknk or soatertiy, for theic ei- 
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Souterazy of conununicatioD are contiaued within the 
city, and may be seen in variouB quartera. A few — for 
instance, that in the colonnade, near the Shahzadeh 
mosque— are handsumely ornamented. Iron stanchions 
or rough morsels of stone, as represented in our vig- 
nette, project from the sides of some. These serve as 
ladders. Others, such as those in the " powder maga- 
zine valley," near Piali Pasha, and at the moosluk 
between Fera and Buyukdery, have stairs inside. 
This moossluk receives water from the bends of 
Baghtshy Kouy, and supplies divers vOlages on the 
Bosphorus from Bebek to Yeny Kouy. Moossluk, 
strictly speaking, means a spigot ; but it is employed 
in the more enlarged sense for a guage or receiver. 
These, being calculated to admit a given quantity, 
enable the watermen to regulate both supply and 
consumption. 

It has been objected that, according to the common 
law of hydraulics, these syphons are superfluous, aa the 
water would find its level, and reach its destination 
without the aid of souterazy, if conducted through an 
uninterrupted line of closed pipes, with occasional ven- 
tilators. This is true aa regards general principles, and 
short distances. But the fluid is in most instances re- 
qaired to traverse a distance of more than nine miles, 
and, considering the quantity of sediment, and want of 
lur that would accrue, it is probable that perpetual 
stoppages and leakings would take place, and that the 
loss by filtration would be equal to half the supply. 
The water would also be less salubrious ; the expence 
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of repun would be augmented, and the watermen 
would frequently be unable to discorer defect* without 
laborious search. The advantage of just calculation 
for lateral supply would also be wanting. 

The first inrentors of souterazy are not positively 
known. They are attributed, however, to the Da- 
mascus and Bagdad Arabs, who introduced them into 
Spain. This is prored by remnants of water-columns 
met with at Talavera de le Reyna, Cordova, and in 
other parts of the Peninsula, where those wonderfol 
people have left many other traces of their scientific 
superiority and architectural skill. Von Hammer, 
quoting Pliny, lib. xxxi., c. 6., says that the sou- 
terazy are the same as the water-guages (libramentum 
aqufe) of the ancient Romans, and thence attributes 
the invention to the latter. This, however, is in oppo- 
sition to received opinions, which concur in ascribing 
them to the Arabs. 

Having thus described the bends, bash havooz, sou 
yollou (water-conduits,) kemer, and souterazy, which 
form the principal chain of supply and conveyance, I 
will add a few remarks upon the construction of the 
taksim, that complete the link. 

The two great parent " distributers" are at Egri 
Kapou, and Pera. Both are similar in principle, 
though differing in form. These and other large 
taksim are divided into two distinct portions — the tanks 
and the distributing chambers. 

The former are oblong buildings of solid masonry, 
with vaulted roofs, covered with strong slabs or tiles. 
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The interior is closely cemented with khorassan, and 
then plastered with lukium. The impervious and ad- 
hesive qualities of this latter mixture are so efficacious, 
that, although some taksim are entirely beneath the 
earth, and thus perpetually exposed to outward infil- 
trations as well as inward pressure, and undoubtedly 
coeval with the earliest Byzantine monarche, yet there 
is no record of their requiring repairs or of their having 
ever leaked.* 

The tanks have iron traps in the roofs to admit light 
and air, and a door at the extremity. These reservoirs, 
which are of sufficient capacity to hold many thousand 
tons of water, receive supplies direct from the bends. 
The water flows from them through a vaulted conduit, 
into the distributing chamber. 

The latter are built in a square or octagonal form, 
vaulted and faced internally with stone or marble, and 
lighted by an orifice in the roof. 

Three-fourths of the interior are divided into as 

• ThiacompoBitioB, if unknown in England, might be introdnced with 
sdiantEige. Its Bimpiicit; and dorabilitf are remarkable. Water pipes 
of burned olay or in eU!, joined and coated with lakium, which, when dry, 
becoraea as hard a9 stone, resist the effects of humidity for ages. The 
following is the receipt, as now used by the sou yoljee. 

Tabe one hundred pounds of fresh kiloed lime, finest quaUty. reduced 
to powder, ten quarts of pure linseed oil, and one or two ODOcea of cotton. 
Manipulate the lime, gradually mining the oil and cotton in a wooden 
trough, until the mixture aesomes the consistence of loaf-dough. Let 
it dry, and then break it into cakes for store or see. When required for 
the latter, take a sufficient quantity, moisten it with linseed oil, and 
with this pasta giie two or more coatings to the wall or pipes, allowing 
each coating to dry. Pipes of metal or clay can be hermetically joined 
by twisting wall carded hemp, aataratad with lakium, round the inter- 
•ticea, and making it fagt with cord also dipped in tha mixture. 
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many compartmente (mooaslouk) as there may be dis- 
tinct subsidiary reservoirs to supply.* The renuiiider, 
B, is left as a passage for the sou yoljee (water-way- 
men). A portion of the latter, C, forms aa elevated seat, 
whereon visiters or proprietors may repose. The water, 
coming from the tributary tank or nearest souterazy, 
flows through an arched aperture in one of the sngles, 
F., and circulates in a large compartment occupying 
one or more faces, D. This feeds the principal issue, 
G, which, being flush with the floor, is always sure to 
receive a supply, so long as a drop remains in D. Aa 
soon as the fluid in this compartment has reached a 
given height, the surplus passes into the subdivisions, 
BEE, through funnel-shaped metal orifices, called 
masBoor and loola III, which are fixed about three 
inches below the rim of the marble divisions, separating 
the compartments. 

In the event of there being an excess of water in the 
first compartment, D D, and of its rising above the ori- 
fices to the brim, the surplus passes through semicir- 
-cular apertures, drilled in the upper rim, KKK, dividing 
DD from M, and thence flows into EE through the 
orifices or massoor. By this means, whilst the grand 
delivering conduit, G, is always sure of its supply, 
there is no loss in case of flood. At the same time, in 
order to prevent the conduit G from absorbing more 
than its fiiir portion, the orifice is partly stopped, as 
occasion may require, and the balance thus preserved. 

The massoor are about one-sixth of an inch in dia- 

* Sea mbjoiaed groand-pUa of Egri Kftponuj tahBiin. 
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meter, and tbe loola eight times that eize. Both permit 
the flow of a certain tjuaDtity of water within a given 
period, and thus enable tbe watermen to calculate the 
distribution. The word loola sigoifies a tube or 
chimney, also the bowl of a pipe ; massoor also signifies 
a tube of inferior dimensions. After passing through 
these orifices into the smaller moossluk,* the water 
continues its progress to subsidiary reservoirs, through 
vaulted apertures, HH, similar to but smaller than 
that by which it enters D. Tbe grand channel G, 
which conducts the water from Egri Kapou to Aya 
Sofia and the quarters below Sultan Mohammed's 
mosque, is large enough, however, to admit the passage 
of a sou yoljee. 

It sometimes occurs that one snbdivisioa requires a 
greater supply of water than another ; the guardians then 
^top as many loolas ormaasoor as may regulate the flow. 
This is done with the aid of a few wood-shavings, which 
are introduced into the inward or funnel side of the 
'orificee. The lai^ issues are dammed by a sack filled 
with the same cheap and efficacious material A ample 
process is also employed to stop cracks or leaks, in the 
conduits of masonry connecting the taksim with its re- 
cipients. For this purpose, a provision of sawdust is 
always at hand, and the sou yoljee on duty occasionally 
throws a small quantity into the compartment near G 
end H H, which, being carried down by the force of the 
current, finds its way into the fissures, and efiectually 
prevents leakage. 

• Watergnige. 
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Id order to render the above descriptioD somewhat 
more clear, 1 subjoin a ground-plan of the 




A EDlraoce 

B PaBBage for Watermen 

C Stage of Repose, elevated o' 

part of Reserroir 
D Large compartmenti 
E Leaser ditto 
F Arched channel of sappJ; 



Q Grand cbaooei of diatribntion 
H Smaller chRDD^^diitiibation 
I Maasoor 
K Small drill in rim of diviaiuo for 

anrplaa nater to Bow orer 
]E Beceiver of aarploa water 

fromDD 



The quantitjr of water which one mastoor is calculated 
to furnish in twenty-four hours is about two thousfmd' 
gallons ; consequently each division of eight, equal to 
one loola, distributes 16,000 gallonia. Thus, taking the 
minimum massoor of a taksim at fi»^-eight, one of 
these tanks could furnish about 96,000 gallons. . But, in 
order not to impoverish or drain the sources, and to 
reserve a full supply in the adjoining reservoirs during 
protracted droughts, the water is allowed to flow through 
F and the orifices I I I for twelve hours only. Thus 
the daily distribution of a taksim of 48 massoor is re- 
duced to 48,000 gallons. 
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Care being taken by the water inspector (sou naziry) 
and his agents to regulate, as far as possible, the supply 
to the demand of each quarter, an attempt has been 
made to calculate the population thereby. This, how- 



Calculation by this 
ble, from the quantity of 
ng linen and in scouring 



ever, is a most uncertaii 
mode is rendered nearly impossi 
water used and wasted in wash! 
walls and floors of houses, both of which are carefully 
cleansed at least once a week. Besides, altliougb it were 
possible to prove the quantity of water supplied, this 
supply would offer no approximative index to consuiners. 
However, taking the whole number of masgoor at about 
S160, each giving, as above stated, 1000 gallons in 
twelve hours, it resulte that a daily supply of more than 
two million gallons is distributed through the city and 
immediate suburbs, which, supposing the population to 
amoqnt to 800,000 souls for these parts, including 
Eyoub and Beshiktash, would allow two gallons and a 
half for each individual, exclusively of rain water pre- 
served in the tanks of mosques and private dweUings, 
and water drawn from wells, that are sunk in all tole- 
rably-sized tenements. 

The calculation of 800,000 souls, exclusive of Scutari 
and the Bosphorus villages on both sides, amounting, 
according to the same calculation, to a total of more 
than one million, is merely approximative.* I en- 
deavoured, by repeated inquiries and investigations, to 
arrive st some definite conclusion, but was constantly 
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baffled. The above calculation is taken fix>in the best 
informed pereons, Moslem and ChristiBii, who founded 
their data upon the auerttons of the mayors, magistrates, 
and im&ms of the town and suburbu. These data, com- 
bined with personal inquiries at the millers' and great 
bakers', led to the above conclusion. Andreossy reckoned 
the population of the city and immediate suburbs at 
630,000 in 1814, shortly after the terrible plague which, 
in 1813, carried off nearly 150,000 souls. Since that 
time the Turkish population has most rapidly augmented, 
and the influx, of Christians (rayas) has been most ex- 
tensive, as is proved by the number of houses built in 
every direction in the quarters inhabited by them. 

Water Sowing from the taksim is far from pure or 
clear, especially after rain. It contains much sedi- 
ment and decomposed vegetable matter, and, when 6rst 
gushing from the bends or bash havooz, is scarcely 
potable. Its long passage through the channels, and 
its airing in the souterazy, have the effect of improving 
its quality, and it is not considered unwholesome by 
medical men. Turks attach much importence to a 
supply of pure water, and are as nice judges of this 
natural beverage as are Europeans of choice wine. The 
result is, that all who can afibrd the expence deal with 
water-sellers, who send small tubs to be filled at various 
renowned spring contiguous to the Bosphorus. 

Among the springs on the European shore, the waters 
of which are most esteemed, and supposed to possess, 
in a greater or less degree, the required cardinal quali- 
ties, are those of Defterdar 'Skelessy, close to Eyoub ; 
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Mir Akhor, near the European Sweet Waters ; Yeny 
Kouy and Stenia, in the pleasant valley, near the form 
of Tabir Pasha ; and the Chestnut, Filbert, and Sultan's 
springs in the Vall^ of Roses, beyond Buyokdery, which 
latter source hae the honour of refreshing the imperial 
harem. The most famous springs on the Asiatic side 
are Kara Koulak, behind the Giant's Mountain ; Tcham* 
lidshft, between Scutary and Beglcrbey ; and a spring 
rising upon an eminence in the vicinity of Boulgerloo. 
Of these Kara Koulak and Mir Akhor are most in T<^;ue. 

The company of Sou Yoljee, to whom the whole water 
system is confided, remains to be mentioned. This 
company, under the direction of a sou naziry (water in- 
spector), appointed by the Porte, and of several sub- 
inspectors, consists of nearly five hundred men, half 
Turks, and the remainder Albanians, exclusively natives, 
or descended from natives, of Loonjiara, in the Bpirus, 
The latter, according to their own assertions, have 
possessed the art of constructing underground water- 
channels, aqueducts, bends, taksim, and souterazy, from 
time immemorial; and their ancestors are said to have 
learned this art at a remote epoch from the Arabs. 
They now affect to preserve it as a secret in their 
families, and educate their sons exclusively for the pro- 
fession. So soon as the lads can support the fatigue, 
they serve as apprentices to their fathers, and, on the 
demise of the latter, succeed to the vacant employment. 

In the event of an Albanian Sou Yoljee dying without 
sons, his office is sold by the company, for the benefit of 
his widow or daughters, to the senior companion : if he 
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^ould leave do childreo, it becomes the property of the 
CGmpany. The Dumber being limited, and the pay and 
emoluments considerable, the places sell sometimes for as 
much as 100 punes (£500). 

The company enjayt many privileges. Moslems are 
free from military conscription, servitudes, and taxes ; 
and Christians are relieved from haratsh or other im- 
posts. They are paid by the nazir according to the 
piece, independent of a small yearly salary. The re- 
venues of all villages, within the central water districts, 
are made over to the nazir for this purpose. 

Among the most picturesque and richly ornamented 
establishments nnder the care of the Sou Voljee are 
the beautiful fountains called Sebil Khana,* the most 
costly of which are those at Tophana, Eyoub, and the 
mausoleum of the late Sultan. The general style of 
their architecture is florid arabesque, with long pro- 
jecting and richly ornamented eaves. Their prevailing 
form is octangular, and the material of which they are 
composed marble. The windows of the chamber, whence 
the sebiljee liberally distribute water in brass or pewter 
cups, are fenced with iron gratings, elaborately gilt and 
designed. 

The cornices are ornamented with analagons inscrip- 
tions, generally to the following effect : — " The spirit of 
God is on the waters" — " We have given them the 
waters of Al Kawzer (the river of paradise) " — " Of all 
living things water is the vital principle " — " In the 
bitter hour the Lord refreshed them with the quickening 
* KoBdside chamber*. 
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drink." The latter alludes to the sufferiugs of Hossein 
at Kerbalah and to the bravery of an Arab water-carrier, 
who, in despite of the arrows and javelins of Yezid's 
soldiers, drew water from the Tigris, and lost his life in 
the act of presenting the grateful liquid to the parched 
lips of the unfortunate martyr. This water-carrier, who 
is reverenced as the patroa-saint of the Horse Saka, 
was named Abdoul Kawzer (servant of the heavenly 
waters.) 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DEALERS IN CROCKBRT AND GLASS ; KHANS ; DRA- 
PERS' MARKET ; DRESS AND JEWELLERY. 

On reaching the hill at the extremity of Aladsha 
Hamtnam Street, the left side will be found occupied 
by sheds tenanted by Hebrew shehshedjee, who deal in 
common crockery, narguilla bowls, and brass utensils. 
Among the latter are tassa (saucers), used to place under 
the bowls of pipes to prevent ashes from falling upon 
the floor. 
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Opposite to thi^ glass-dealers are the shops of Arme- 
nian fiDJanjelar, who sell porcelain, plated' goods, and 
fine Bohemian glass. Among these articles is a' varied 
assortment of the small coffee-cups (finjan), principally 
from Germany, made expressly to fit the stands or saucers 
called zarf. The latter are like egg-cups in form, and 
are either of silver fillagree, brass gilt, or fine porcelain. 
Coffee-Gups and saucers after the £uropean fashion are 
scarcely known in Turkish houses. 

Plates or dishes of porcelain or crockery are seldom 
used by Turks or schismatic Armenians ; but Greeks and 
Catholic Armenians, who are gradually adopting Euro- 
pean habits, are good customers ; indeed, all rich Greek 
families of the Fanar and Pera have adopted these habits 
as. regards the table-service ; but schismatic Armenians, 
with few exceptions, are still in a state of transition. 
There is also much demand for ornamental glass and 
china. They are met with in all respectable houses, and 
are placed upon slabs in the tchitcheklik (recesses).* 
These recesses are flanked by small carved niches 
(oojoora), upon which various articles are symmetrically 
arranged. The slabs sometimes serve as pedestals for 
clocks J at other times they are replaced by closets, or by 
bookcases neatly glazed. 

The next turning upon the right hand brings the 
passenger into Tchakmakjelar Yokoushy (flint and steel 
dealers' hill).-}- The most remarkable objects at the 
commencement of this acclivity, which divides the second 

* Lit«nlli^, lUnd for Bowera. 

t Tchkkiusk meaas a iteel for striking light. Tha imitht who maks 
tbece article* alio nil flint*. 
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and third hills, are the shops from which the street de- 
rives its name, the stalls of dealers in rosarieB (tesbih), 
aod some of the most frequented and extensive khans. 

Tesbihjees sell rosaries of all compositions and forms, 
both for Moslems and Christians. The latter are prin- 
cipally brought from Jerusalem, and are made of mother- 
of-pearl or stained wood. The former are generally com- 
posed of rose, box, or bone. The most esteemed are of 
sandal or aloes wood, mother-of-pearl, agate, coral, and 
sfimetimes of genuine pearls. Some are composed of 
clay or pebbles collected in the valley of Mina by pil- 
grims, on their return from performing their sacrifices at 
Mecca. 

A Moslem tesbih must have ninety- nine beads divided 
into three equal portions by small oblong sepamters, 
which in common rosaries are of the same material as 
the other beads, but in those of coral or lapis lazuli 
consist of a more precious substance, frequently united 
at the top by a pearl-loop. Bach grain represents an 
attribute of the divinity, such as Ya Safy (0, most pure), 
Ya Adil (O, most just), Ya Hafiz (all-preserver), &c. 
Ordinary people, when telling their beads, content them- 
selves with ejaculating the simple invocation " Allah ! " 
as each grain is propelled by the thumb and finger, and 
with repeating the profession of faith when they reach 
the separators ; but the more devout successively repeat 
the whole ninety-nine attributes, prefixing to each the 
following short prayer called tesbihh, " May thy name 
be exalted, O great God ! " * 

* Roearjes derive their name from this prayer. 
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Rosaries are the iiiTBriable plaything of MuEsulmans, 
and indeed of natire ChristiaQS of all classes and both 
sexes. No roan, whether on foot or horseback, moves 
without a tesbih in his pocket or his right hand ; they 
are essential to business and kief, and are apparently 
as neoe&sary to thought as to digestion. 

The loss of a rosary consistiDg of Darfoor onyxes had 
well nigh produced a terrible scandal in the Prophet*s 
household. Mohammed's most beloved wife Ayesha, 
having occasion to alight from her camel upon the road 
from Mecca to Medina, seized this opportunity to meet 
a certain well-favoured Arab, named Safwftn Ibn al 
Moattel, who had perhaps offered her a ripe pomegranate. 
This, however, was not managed so secretly as the tender 
couple might have desired. Prying eyes were peering 
from behind the screen of rocks— «ome say those of Sel- 
mon the barber, others those of Omer Halvajee, the con- 
fectioner. 

Evil tidings travelled as &et in those days as they are 
wont la ours. An envious lago was forthcoming, who 
produced not a handkerchief but a rosary of onyxes as 
a proof of guilt. At first, the Prophet fell into great 
inward perturbation, and would probably have vented his 
choler upon Ayesha and her lover, had not policy soon 
superseded passion. In lieu, therefore, of seeking ven- 
geance, he secluded himself during a short time, and 
then produced the 84th chapter of the Kooran, in which 
Ayesha's innocence is proclaimed as by divine command, 
and heavy anathemas are hurled against all scandal- 
mongers and traducers. 
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The khAos immediately contiguoUB to the rosary shops 
are among the handsomest and moet extensive establish- 
meots of this kind in the city. These and all other kb&ns 
are wakoof, and are thus under the perpetual guardian- 
ship of different mosques. Constantinople possesses 
thirty-six or more of these useful edifices of various 
dimensions, erected for the benefit of travellers and mer- 
chants of all nations, or devoted to the reception of pecu- 
liar bcwim or tribes. 

The majority of these khftns are immediately contigu- 
ous to the central bazars, and some have outlets ctunmu- 
nicating with them. The kws and regulatioas of tlie 
whole are nearly similar ; but the daily or weekly rent 
of apartments depends upon situation aod other contin- 
gencies. The frequenters of these establishments are of 
two classes, residents and travellers. The first consist 
of merchants or bankers, who hire apartmentB, with or 
without warehouses, by the month or year, and establish 
their counting-houses therein. 

These persons generally quit their residences about 
eight a. m., and continue at their khftn until a short time 
before sunset in winter, and until about ikinndy in sum- 
mer. The apartments are paid by anticipatdon, and let 
unfurnished at from thirty to sixty piastres per month, 
according to size; lodgers furnish them as suits their 
convenience. 

Cooking is not allowed within the precincts, but there 
is a khav^jee who furnishes cofiee and Qarguillas. Food 
may also be brought from the neighbouring cookahops. 
The doors are closed soon after sunset, and neither fire 
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nor caudles are allowed after night-prayer to those who 
sleep within tijie walls. According to the rules of all 
these foundations, no women can pass the night there, 
even though they may compose the harem of travellers 
arriving from distant parts. The fair sex, in such cases, 
take shelter in caravansaries or private houses. Females 
entering khikus during the day ought also to be con- 
ducted by one of the guardians. Each establishment has 
its hihaya or kh&njee (intendant), who acts as steward 
and accountant to the contractor. The latter generally 
rents the whole building from the tutelary wakoof. The 
intendant has under bis orders a certain number of 
kapidgy (porters) and oda-bashy (grooms of chambers), 
who keep the keys, cleanse courts and corridors, and act 
as fire-watchers at night. 

The principal khfins thus permanently occupied are 
those of the Valida, erected in 1646 by Mah-Peiker 
(moon-shaped) Sultana, niothor to Sultans Murad IV, and 
Ibrahim, Yeny (new) and Vezir. The latter is princi- 
pally frequented by first-class Persian merchants, Arme- 
nian booksellers, and wholesale dealers in pipe-sticks. 
Kh^ns occupied temporarily by strangers differ only from 
the others in being less respectable and extensive, and by 
serving as sleeping apartments to their occupants. Were 
it not fox their being unprovided with cookshops, and their 
being subject to the same internal regulations as the great 
khuns, they would be similar to caravansaries. 

The three great establishments situated in Tchakmak- 
jelar Yokoushy are Zunbul (hyacinth), Yeny, and Valida 
kbSns. The first is the principal resort of Persian dealers 
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in the coarse cheap ebawls of Kerman, worn by the 
Fan'ariote and Perote women in the Frank fashion, or by 
Turks and Armenians of both sexes as waist-girdles. 
These articles are sold at an average of 600 piastres 
each ; the finer qualities cost from 1500 to 2500 piastres. 

The second khan, immediately opposite, is the largest 
in the city. It consists of a vast quadrangle of masonry, 
having three stories with covered galleries supported by 
stone pillars running round each. It contains from three 
hundred and twenty to three hundred and fifty apartments 
of different sizes, an abundant supply of water, and com- 
modious fire-proof warehouses. It has two entrances, 
one for horses and camels, opening into the basement 
story, and another for foot-passengers, communicating 
from the second story with the quarter of Mahmoud 
Pasha. 

The third, Valida Khfin, is little inferior to Yeny Khfin 
in size. It cousbts of an external court and inward 
quadrangle, and contains some two hundred and fifty 
apartments on two stories, surmounted with lead-covered 
domes. In the centre of the inner court is a small 
medjid. It is provided with spacious warehouses and 
stabling for two hundred horses. 

The strength and solidity of these buildings, their 
security against fire and robbery, combined with their 
central position and the moderate price of rent, render 
them equally advantageous to native and foreign mer- 
chants. They are generally well administered, kept in 
good repair, and produce a small but certain revenue to 
the foundations to which they are affiliated. But here. 
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as in all other financial matters in Turkey, whether fiscal 
or private, the system of venality and suh-lettiog, which 
adei has converted into law, interferes to curtail profits 
without diminishing the hurdens of contributors. The 
wakoofya, in order to ensure a certain rent, or in obe- 
dience to founders' directions, generally let the revenues 
of these khins to contractors at a fixed sum, not averaging 
more than one quarter piastre (halfpenny) per day for 
each chamber ; but contractors generally quadruple or 
quintuple this sum. 

Independent of the names of founders and dates of 
construction, most khans are ornamented with appro- 
priate inscriptions, such, for instance, as the following 
axioms of the Prophet, who was an ardent encourager of 
industry and traffic : " Just and upright merchants are 
foremost in the ranks of those souls who are most distin- 
guished for piety i" or, " Labour, arts, and industry are 
the surest safeguards against indigence." 

As opportunities may not occur for returning to these 
subjects, I will here mention that ConBtantinople and its 
suburbs abound with caravansaries, also founded by rich 
and benevolent men. Here strangers can find all that 
Easterns require for themselves and beasts, excepting 
bedding, which all travellers transport with them under 
one form or another. Many of these hostelries are situ- 
ated in the city, but the largest are at Scutari. 

Nothing can be more animated and original than the 
great hall of these buildings, at the moment when cara- 
vans or large bodies of travellers arrive from the interior. 
A wild and .picturesque mixture of camels, horses, and 
mules, in fantastic trappings, attended by men attired 
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ID every possible garb, and armed with every possible 
weapon, presents itself on these occasions, and offers the 
most varied and interesting spectacle. The etriags of 
camels, divided into brigades of seven, each brigade 
docilely following its conductor, a patient ass, are not 
among the least curious sights to those unpractised in 
Eastern travelling. 

Quitting Tchakmakjelar Yokoushy by a street running 
parallel to the southern wall of Yeny Kh&n, and pasung 
the great fountain of Saka Tchesma, whence the horse 
water-carriers supply the neighbouring quarters, Ka- 
shykjelar Tchsarshy (apoonmakers' market) soon presents 
itself. The shops consist of oval sheds, open in front, 
but furnished at the back with glazed closets, in which 
the spoons are neatly arranged in packets, intermixed 
with boxwood, ivory, horn, and tortoiseshell tarak 
(combs) ; khilal (toothpicks), of orange, olive wood, ivory, 
and other articles requiute for oriental toilets. Among 
these are back-scratchers of ebony, with carved mother- 
of-pearl handles and rough indented spatula. 

Spoons are considered to be of Persian invention. 
Those made at Darabgerd and Khoonser of pear-wood 
richly carved, and light almost as a butterfly's wing, 
are far superior to those manufactured in Turkey. The 
first person who had the honour of presenting one of 
these iostruments to the Prophet was a wood-carver of 
Iran. Previously to that time, Mohammed conveyed soup 
into his mouth with the aid of a piece of tough cake, 
rolled into a funnel, as is still practised fay the common 
Arabs. 

Spoons in general use are of various forms aad mate< 
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rials. Some are of plain box-wood or ebony, neatly 
carved, with a piece of coral affixed to the long, tapering 
handle. Others have the howl of ivory for eating stewed 
vegetables. Others again, for khoshab (fruit sherbet), 
have their bowls of tortoiaeshell, fine horn, or cocoa-nut, 
and their handles ornamented with ivory, coral, or 
mothCT-of-pearl. At the Sultan's palace, and at some 
great houses, these are studded with precious stones. 
Spoons vary in price from 8 to 100 piastres, according 
to material and finish, and they are the only article of 
luxury upon a Turkish dinner-table, where silver or 
. p1at«d utensils never appear.* 

It being ordained by holy law that all true believers 
shall cleanse their teeth after meals and at ablutions, and 
hair tooth-brushes being unknown, the only substitutes 
are, firstly, the fore-finger of the right hand, in marked 
contradistinction to the left, condemned to less honour- 
able servitude ; secondly, a root of orrice plant, nearly 
in its natural state ; and, thirdly, toothpicks. The con- 
sumption of the latter is therefore considerable. 

Hassan, eldest son of Ali, who was poisone<i by his 
wife, is the patron of toothpick and back-scratcher 
makers. A particle of haggis having affixed itself be- 
tween two of the Prophet's small teeth, f and his cat 
being asleep in his arms, he was put to great incon- 
venience, and made sundry facial contortions to rid him- 
self of the nuisance. Seeing this, his grandson, Hassan, 

• Even in the imperial palace repasts are serred in covered pewter 
disheg not over-bright, 

t Tbo Prophet wm celebrated for the smallness aad regularity of hia 
t«eth. 

VOL. II, D 
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forthwith climbed a palm tree, and, cutting off a twig, 
converted it into a long toothpick ; whereby the Prophet 
was enabled to relieve himself without disturbing bis 
favourite. 

Quitting Kashekjelar Tcharsby, and ascendiog the 
bill of Mabmoud Pasha in a south-western direction, the 
principal eastern entrance of the bazars appears in 
front. This gate is of recent construction and mean ap- 
pearance. 'I'he street immediately in front is partly 
occupied by kurkjelar (furriers), whose principal market, 
however, is in a more distant quarter ; and by tchokad- 
jelar (drapers), all Greeks and Armenians. 

There being only one cloth manufactory in the country, 
and this for the coarse and ill-dyed stuff used by the 
army," the drapers import all their goods from Europe. 
In former days, the trade in cloth was principally con- 
fined to the lighter and finer qualities, and the brightest 
colours employed for shalwars and kaftans (trowsers and 
robes) i but since the introduction of the asker oorouba 
(modem or army-dress), worn hy all civil as well as mili- 
tary functionaries, the dark-blue and olive-brown broad- 
cloths of Europe are in great demand. This asker 
oorouba consists of plain cloth trowsers and of a 
single-breaeted eurtout, with stand-up collar, buttoned 
close to the neck, generally plain, but sometimes em- 
broidered with black lace and frogs, according to the 
rank and taste of wearers. A simple crimson fez, with 
blue silk tassel, completes the attire. 

* This manafBctor;, a goYernment Bpecalation. is litoated at Hito- 
media. Riu Pasha is dow endetiToaring to establish others of Goer 
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The fez is the regulation head-dress for all civil and 
military functioDaries, and of all persons, no matter what 
their creed or country, in the service of the Porte. The 
market price is about SO piastres. Its only ornament is 
a blue silken tassel, attached to the top, falling over 
and carefully spread around the sides. The tassel ia 
passed through a piece of neatly cut paper, which is in- 
tended to keep the root in its place. It may be likened 
to a military shako without peak. The want of the 
latter renders it inconvenient in eastern climates. 

Sultan Mahmoud, aware of this defect, endeavoured 
to remedy the inconvenience ; but the Sheikh Islam 
and Oolemn, who had most reluctantly consented to the 
adoption of the quasi Frank costume, and the abolition 
of the turban, or rather of the winding cloth which en- 
circled the original red cap, objected to any further 
imitation of the Christian head-gear, llius, the great 
reformer was compelled to sacrifice hii soldiers' eyes to 
the religious prejudices of the church. 

The following anecdote relative to this subject is nar- 
rated of Sultan Mahmoud. Finding that the troops 
suffered much inconvenience from the sun, he sent for 
the Sheikh Islam to Beglerbey palace. As soon as the 
venerable Mufty was announced, lUahmoud placed him- 
self with his back to a lofly southern window, through 
which the mid-day beams poured with scorching heat. 
The Mufty having entered and made his obeisance, 
Mahmoud, derogating from custom, bade him be seated 
upon a low stool immediately opposite, and then com- 
menced a lengthened conversation. The sun, mean 
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time, darted its buraiDg rays on the MuHy's face, 
ao that, ia order to screen himeelf, he raised first one 
hand and then another, accompanying this act of 6elf> 
defence by sundry bodily contortions. " Allah ! Allah !" 
exclaimed the Sultan, " what is the matter ? You are 
ill 1 or is the sight of the Sultan painful to you P Why 
conceal your eyes? The Padishali is not a basilisk." 
*■ AstagferuHah ! (God forbid [) The shadow of God 
is light and life to his slave," rejoined the half-broiled 
Mufty. " Well, then what ails you ?" asked Mahmoud, 
enjoying the joke extremely. " Ah, ah, Mufty .'" con- 
tinued he, " you are waxing old ; you have worn out 
your strength in the Sultan's service. Kepose is neces- 
sary for you." — "God forbid! God forbid!" rejoined 
the Sheikh Islam, taking this as a hint of approaching 
dismissal ; " God forbid, O Glory of the Universe I I 
am as a young lion. Inshallah ! the Sultan's servant 
will serve him many years;" and, so saying, he en- 
deavoured to sit tranquilly. 

But the heat soon became irresistible, and at last he 
sunk overpowered upon the floor. The Mabainjee and 
attendants having hastened to his assistance and re- 
vived him, he was removed to a seat in the shade. 
Then Malimoud, fixing his penetrating eyes upon the 
old mao, said — "Now, Mufty, what have you to say 
against the infidel fronts to the fei ? You who are ' as 
a young lion,' and sitting under the shadow of our pre- 
sence, you have been unable tg look the sun in the face. 
How dare you thus object to my poor soldiers' eyes being 
s<Teened ? Away, away ! see that I eat no more dirt on 
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this subject — Go i" The Mufty, utterly confounded at 
this stratagem, withdrew, and, within forty-eight hours, 
there appeared a firman permitting the addition of peaks 
to fez. 

Strange as it may appear, those who were intended to 
benefit by the addition now objected to it ae an infidel 
custom; and, the seraskier fearing a mutiny, the pro- 
ject was abandoned. Perhaps the prejudice against cap 
fronts may be founded upon the vulgar eastern notion, 
that Franks wear brims to tbeir hate and peaks to their 
caps, because they dare not encounter the wrathful eye 
of the Almighty. 

To return to the " new uniform." According to 
regulation, no person below the rank of mir alai 
{colonel), or civil functionaries of corresponding degree, 
are entitled to wear richly frogged coats,* but this rule 
is constantly evaded, A firman, forbidding all adults 
to adopt this military dress, unless authorized so to do 
from rank, was issued by the Grand Vizir Izet Mehe- 
met in February, 1842. But the Armenians, especially 
the Catholics, who had assumed the coat, trowsers, and 
fez, were so reluctant to resume their national attire, 
that interest was made by several wealthy bankers and 
others, and the firman remained a dead letter. 

Violent outcries were raised against Izet Mehemet 
<m this account by the rayas — but unjustly. He merely 
desired that merchants, bankers, and shopkeepers should. 

* E«ch civil gnde bu it* correspondiDg military mok as in 
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not make their appearaDca io uniforms, appointed for 
distinct classes in the public service. 

In general, the prices of all articles of dress manu- 
&ctured by Frank workmen, settled in the suburbs, 
exceeds those in the dearest towns in Europe. Not- 
withstanding this, the supply scarcely equals the de- 
mand. Civilization in this respect is making rapid 
strides. Already the streets of Pera and Galata are 
filled with shop signs, announcing " Tulors from Lon- 
don," "Hatters and milliners from Paris," " Boot- 
makers from Vienna," and " Confectioners from Mar- 
seilles." 

The colour of coats worn by Torks is restricted to 
blue, chocolate, and olive brown. Green is reserved 
for Emirs, (Prophet's kin) and for khadema, or other 
oilicerB of the imperial household. Even the Sultan, 
although entitled to adopt this colour, as khaliph and 
chief pontiff, never a'mle himself of the privilege, from 
a desire not to tren<.h upon the rights of Prophet's 
kin. His imperial majesty's coat and trowsers, cut 
precisely in the European military fashion, are invari- 
ably of dark blue or brown ; his mantle, the distinc- 
tive mark of royalty, is of a still darker colour, and is 
of light merino or angora in summer, and of some 
wanner texture in winter. Upon ordinary occasions, 
the coat is single-breasted, with metal buttons, but with' 
.OQt embroidery. 

The jealousy with which Turks, especially those of 
the lower classes, regard the sacred colour is sometimes 
exemplified by low and uncomplimentary murmurs 
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against tboee who defy their prejudices. Nor ie this 
jealousy confined to foreigDers. Should a Moslem 
assume the green turhw, without proving his title ae 
an Emir, he would he seized by the chief of that body, 
as guilty of imposture and irreligion. In case of con- 
viction, the punishment is imprisonment, and the pub- 
lication of his imposture throughout the quarter of the 
city where he resides. Various fethwas provide for 
this offence, which is not uncommon. 

Disregard to the above mentioned prejudice nearly 
caused the death of an honest Briton, at no very remote 
period. Dunng the last year of the reign of Sultan 
Selim III., a merchant sailor came with a vessel to the 
Golden Horn. His wardrobe having become incon- 
veniently porous, he landed and pirtceeded to the 
drapers' market, where be unluckily purchased a piece 
of green clotii, wherewithal to repur his trowsers. 
Having made himself water-tight on board his vessel, 
he hailed a passing kayikjee, and jumped into the skiff. 
Not choosing to seat himself, he stood upon the narrow 
after-deck, balancing himself after the manner of rope- 
dancers. He was hastening, in this satisfactory atti- 
tude, to indulge in a merry glass of raky,* at Galata, 
when his boatman was accosted by a couple of those 
lawless ruffians, whose insolence and atrocities were 
terminated by Sultan Mahmoud in 1826. 

" Yavash I (gently.) By the beard of our Agha. 
Gently, you Infidel!" exclaimed the two Janissaries, 

* Aa ezeereble kind of ram, *oId in great abundance at the 
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rai«i]g their guns, " or it shall he the worse for you." 
"What lubbera are those?" inquired the honest tar. 
Then, catching the last word of the Greek boatmen's 
reply, and seeing the guns pointed towards him, he 
roared out, " Hollah there, you Jenny Serious! 
avast — " But, befwe he could complete the sentence, 
one hall whizzed by his ear, and another, striking him 
upon the leg, dropped him upon the seat. 

The bostanjy baahy (chief of the water police) 
chancing to pass at that moment, immediately rowed 
towards the aggressors, seized and threw them into 
prison. The sailor having been conveyed back to his 
ship, the matter was reported to the ambassador, who 
forthwith sent his first drsgoman to demand satisfaction 
of the Porte. To this, in due time, the Reis Effendy 
replied, " that the Sublime Porte, in its eagerness to 
afford a proof of its justice and of its friendship for Great 
Britain, had referred the matter to the Agha of Janis- 
saries, the proper authority, and consequently the cul- 
prits had received fifty strokes on their feet, and would 
have lost their heads had not the sailor been the 



"Aggressor!" re-echoed the dragoman, to whom 
the message was delivered. " Yes !" rejoined the Reis 
Effendy, " inasmuch as the sailor, without regard to 
prescribed laws and immemorial privileges, not only 
dared to patch his r^ment with the sacred colour, but 
actually carried his contempt to such extremes, as to 
place one of these patches upon the most undignified 
portion of his person. The two Janissaries, being Emirs. 
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were, therefore, partly justified in regarding this pro- 
ceeding as a premeditated insult agmnat themselves 
and their faith." To this the first dragoman, a witty 
personage, put in a confidential rejoinder, observing 
that the Emirs were entirely wrong in regarding this 
as an insult, since the English were accustomed to 
qualify the part in question as " the seat of honour." 
The surprise of the Reis Effendy at this information 
was profound, but no further redress was granted. 

The consecration of green, as the exclusive symbol 
of the Prophet's kin, dates from the earliest days of 
the Hegira. It was adopted by Ali, partly because it 
was the favourite colour of his father-in-law, and partly 
because Mohammed was attired in green at the battle 
of Khanndak, where, in order to spare bloodshed on 
both sides, he bravely defied and slew the Koureish 
leader in single combat. 

It was also believed that the Archangel Gabriel and 
the legion of angels, that fought invisibly by Mo- 
hammed's side at the battle of Bedr, were attired in 
green. Thus all princes of the Fatemite dynasty 
adopted green as their distinctive colour, and all per- 
sons claiming descent from Mohammed, through his 
daughter, followed their example. The ignorant and 
impudent valets de place of Fera are accustomed to 
inform strangers, that the green turbans of men and 
the ferijees (mantles) of women indicate their being 
bom upon Fndays. This absurdity frequently passes 
current. 

Contiguous to the drapers' warehouses is the fragrant 
dS 
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and well arranged shop of Mustafa Effendy,* the most 
celebrated miskjee (perfumer) of the city. I shall not 
pause at present to descnbe the wares of thie " princa 
of sweet odours," but proceeding onward, by Adjy 
Tchestna (bitter fountain,) enter into Djevahir and 
KoyoomjelarXcharshys (jewel and goldsmiths' market.) 
The jewel bazar, occupied exclusively by ArmenianB 
and Jews, is one of the busiest and most wealthy por- 
tions of this vast labyrinth of streets, t That part 
contiguous to " the bitter fountain," and running in a 
direct line past the north-east entrance of the Bezes- 
tan, is principally occupied by dealers in rings or other 
ornaments, mounted with imitation stones, for which 
there is great demand, especially for the interior. 
These imitations and other large stones of brilliant 
appearance, but of inferior quality, are called komshu 
tchatladan (burst neighbour) ; meaning that their glit- 
. tar excites envy even to bursting. 

All jewellers' shops are raised above the level of the 
pavement about four feet, and are open on three sides. 
They have an enclosed back-shop, where the work is 
carried on. In front is a narrow counter : on this stands 
one or more glass-cases, in which articles are exposed 
for sale. Rich jewellery is not exhibited. It is either 
secured in the drawers of small lockers, placed at dealers' 

■ The adjanct, ESeDily, is assumed by all reapectable tradesmen, but 
striitly spenking they are not more entitled to it than are London shop- 
keepers to the title of Eaquire. 

i Reference to oar plan of the bizara, which has been simpIiSed as 
moch as possible, will enable both readers *nd trBTellen to thread their 
nay tbrongh the intricacies of this cnrioas establish meat. 
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sides, or is preeerved at Tchokadjelar Kh&n, where opu- 
lent jewellers hire apartments. 

The only jewellery worn by the male sex is youzook 
(finger-rings) of brilliants (brilanty),* rose diamonds 
(roza), rubies (yacoot), emeralds (zumrut), sapphires 
(geuk yacoot]),t opals (ainyshema), aquamarines, chry- 
sopras, amethystB, and carbuncles (selySn). These 
are either set plain, or ornamented with diamond?, and 
worn upon the little finger of the right hand. Little 
importance is attached to the setting. 

The names given to each form are quaint. Thus the 
most valued are, sugar-loaf 'or Dervish cap (D^da kulaf); 
tombstone (mezar yappeesy) oblong and oval ; cupola 
(koob^Iy) round oval ; and square (punta). 

Ladies also wear many fioger-ring«, but generally the 
forms are lighter and more graceful. Among the most 
fiashionable are Mehoor Suleimany (signet of Soliman), 
consisting of two equilateral triangles of brillianta or 
other gems set thus : 



n 



parmakhal halkassy (finger-circle) of diamonds, ru- 
bies, &c. set like the hoop-rings of Europe ; tektash 
youzook, consisting of a single large stone, in plain 
setting ; and gul (rose), represented by a dngle stone, 
set round with small diamonds. 

The principal articles of head-jewellery, worn by the 

* Commonly called elmu. t Literollj, blue emeralds. 
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fair MX, are tepelih, a kind of skull-cap, studded with 
diamonds, pearls, &c. — these are principally seen on the 
heads of wealthy Asiatic women ; ansiltk, resembling 
Sevign^, tchitchek, (flowers or sprigs) ; and tchelenk or 
perushan (aigrettes) ; nazraskissy (for the evil eye), 
consisting of three hollow pendents, in one of which is a 
small turquoise, in a second, the name of the Almighty, 
and in the third, a grain of alum, which latter is con- 
sidered eflicaciouB against sorcery ; yarmahy (crescents) ; 
yeldizena (stars), united or separated ; patena and had- 
jilakoom, pins studded with diamonds of various sizes 
and shapes. To these may be added touhra, most com- 
monly that of the reigning Sultan, and diamonds set sn 
as to form the talismanic word Mashallab (as God wills 
it.) Strings or loops of pearls, held together by diamond 
clasps, are frequently fixed upon the yemin^ (handker- 
chief) that is invariably attached across the front of tl;e 
fez, the crown of which latter is also adorned with rays, 
stars, crescents, and Mashallahs, of brilliants and pearl 
drops. 

Ladies also wear kupa (ear-rings) of pear-shaped 
pearls, or of rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, in the 
form of flowers ; abdest kupessy (ablution ear-rings), so 
called from their being made of one large diamond, in- 
tended to represent a drop of water. Necklaces (guir- 
Janlyk) most in request, consist of from ten to fourteen 
strings of pearls, twisted so as to form a coil, and clasped 
with brilliants or other precious stones. Venetian or 
Maltese gold chains are also much prized. Prom these 
are generally suspended hammayil or nooshka, (triangular 
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or round gold locketg for talismans), and sometimes 
small Geneva watches, enamelled, and set with dia- 
monds. 

Bracelets (hitazlk) are lees common, from the custom 
of wearing long loose sleeves, in order to facilitate ablu- 
tions ; but latterly, this ancient fashion has been modi- 
fied. Ladies of quality now frequently wear tighter 
sleeves, fastened at the wrists, which are ornamented 
with bracelets of pearls or precious stones, but rarely 
¥rith those of chased gold. Some Turkish and almost 
all Armenian ladies wear bracelets, consisting of twenty 
or more strings of Venetian chain, with large flat clasps 
studded with diamonds. Kooshak (zones), entirely 
studded with jewels, are sometimes made for the im- 
perial harem, where the ladies also carry harem kessessy, 
(purses, or rather bags), ornamented with gems. 

The prodigal use of jewellery that disUnguished the 
Constantinopolitan ladies in former times has been much 
modified ; partly through the caprice of fashion, and 
partly from decreasing wealth among the higher classes. 
Indeed it is now the fashion for ladies of rank to divest 
themselves of these ornaments, and to transfer them to 
the heads of their children and favourite slaves. 

Pearls, above all others, are employed in profusion to 
adorn the numerous long tresses of children of both 
sexes, whose fez are also richly ornamented in front with 
jewellery, whilst heavy loops of pearls are suspended 
from the centre of the crown. Boys, generally speaking, 
wear their hair in this manner until the period of cir- 
cumcision, and girls are permitted to show their luxuriant 
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pearl-woven tresses, until they attain the age of eleven 
or twelve. It is impossible to imagine creatures more 
beautiful than these dark-eyed lovely children, attired in 
all the fantastic colours of the rainbow — their raven 
hair and scarlet fez glittering with pearls and costly 
gems. 

Turquoiees (perooza), the fortunate stones of Persia, 
are little esteemed at Constantinople. They have not 
sufficient brilliancy to please the general taste, and, 
being in great demand with Europeans, they are pro* 
portionately dearer than stones of greater intriDsic 
worth. Good turquoises are likewise extremely rare, 
end are becoming daily more so, from the diminished 
supply from Persia, and from the finest stoties being 
purchased for the Russian market, and thence dissemi- 
nated throughout Europe,* 

Armenian jewellers draw graceful designs, if fur- 
nished with an idea, and produce correct imitations of 
European iashions, with a certain admixture of Eastern 
originality, when provided with models. 

The trade may be divided into several classes, all 
centering in one point^-the selling jeweller — but each 
carrying on a distinct branch. These are, the diamond- 
merchants, and dealers in precious stones, who draw 
their supplies of brilliants and roses from Holland, 

* The famoas turquoise mines oC Nisbapoar are uid to be eihanited. 
Nothing can be more etrooeous than the idea that travallerfl can proenre 
theae articles cheap, or evea good, at Stambol, The pricei are ex- 
orbitant, and the quality inferior. Chance ma; nan and then throw 
some fine specimene into the market, but they are to be met with finer 
knd cheaper in London or Paris. Experience has prorad thia. 
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their rubies from Persia, their emeralde from India, vi& 
Bgypt, their pearls from the Persian gulf, and their 
opals, much esteemed when fine, from Hungary. Of 
these, the most in favour are rubies. Nevertheless, the 
price of the latter is comparatively cheaper than in Paris 
and IxmdoD, Emeralds of fine water are scarce. Among 
their merits is that of being preservatives against ser- 
pents, who it is supposed cannot resist their briUiant 
lustre. 

The second class couEists of merchants or bankers, 
such as the great family of Duz Oglou and others, who 
do not employ workmen, but act as brokers or agents to 
rich Turks. They generally have a supply of ready- 
made articles for sudden demand, or receive and execute 
the commissions of employers. Thence they are called 
donadijee (purveyors.) When employed by wealthy 
Pachas, especially those in the provinces, these purveyors 
make large profits, the articles being purchased from 
them on credit, for which 18 to £5 per cent, interest is 
frequently charged. 

The third class are the working jewellers (sadykiar), 
who design and prepare the setting in a rough state.* 
This done, the article is made over to the engraver 
(kalemkiar), who finishes the setting, and transfers it to 
the makhlaedjee, who inserts the stones. Being so far 
advanced, it is carried to the poUsher (pirdakjee), and 
when finished, is returned to the master jeweller, who, 

* It is oioal to fbrniih the gold snd jewela to the warkman, who 
then merelj chargei for labour. 
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after calculating the weight of gold and value of Btones 
when furnished by himself, adds about SO per cent, to 
the actual price of labour, as his own profit. 

Another class consists of gumushjee (silversmiths), 
and zarfjee, who manufacture the eggcup-shaped holders 
(zarf) for coflae cups (Gnjan), and all kinds of silver 
articles, such as frames and cases for the small looking* 
glasses (^na), used by ladies, bottles fur rose-water, 
cassolete for burning perfumes, talisman cases, and so 
forth. These articles are sold by the drachm, at from 
five to ten piastres.* All these persons deal in coral 
(merjian), which is dearer than common silver; but 
there are distinct coral merchants (merjianjee), who sell 
rosaries, necklaces, amulets, spoon -handles, and frag- 
ments of coral fur inlaying fire and side-arms. Lapi- 
daries and polishers, with few exceptions Jews, work in 
s small street branching from the Drapers' market. The 
most celehrat«d diamond-cutter is an Armenian, princi- 
pally occupied in working for the imperial family. 

A curious anecdote is related of the melancholy fate 
that befel a rich Armenian jeweller, during the reign of 
Sultan Mahmoud I. One of the great crown jewels, 
called Tchoban tashy (shepherd's stone), requiring new 
setting, was carried by the icnperial Khazna Kiayhassy 
(intendant of treasury) to an aged jeweller, renowned 
for his skill and probity. In order to prevent all possi- 
bility of being robbed or disturbed during the time this 

• Finefilsgrae larf geoer^ly average nine piastres the drachm, or 
eighty piaBtre>, more than ele'en Bhillingg the ounce. 
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precious diamond waa confided to his choi^, tho jeveller 
shut himself up in his workshop with his son, and com- 
menced opeiatioas. 

Being fearful of breaking or injuring the stone, the 
old man worked with the utmost caution ; but, in the 
course of the second morning, his hand unfortunately 
slipped, and, to his extreme terror, the diamond ap- 
peared to present a flaw, nmning from one side to tlie 
other. Knowing that his head would be the probable 
forfeit of his maladdress, the unfortunate man ex- 
claimed, " I am lost, lost 1 the stone is broken !" and, 
falling back from bis stool, expired before his son could 
rise and call for assistance. Excess of terror had pro- 
duced congestion of the brain. 

As soon as the son had ascertained that bis father was 
no mora, he turned towards the cause of his misfortune, 
intending to proceed without delay to the imperial 
palace, and, if possible, save himself from the fate which 
he supposed might await him. But ell fears for his own 
safety were speedily removed. Upon examining the 
diamond, he found it uninjured. A grey hair from the 
iatber's eyebrow had fallen transversely upon the stone, 
and, having been mistaken by him for a flaw, had pro- 
duced the catastrophe. 

This diamond, which still forms one of the most valu- 
able jewels in the imperial collection, is said to weigh 
S5 carats. Its antiquity exceeds, if possible, its bril- 
liancy, and in other countries would add to its worth. 
It is supposed to have belonged to the crown of Jus- 
tinian, and to have been lost by him (A.D. 649), as he 
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was proceeding id state from the palace of the Akropolia to 
that of the Hebdomon, now called Tekfur Serai, erected 
by ConBtantiae.* Portions of the ruins of this palace, 
which overhangs the land- walls between Egry and 
Edreny Kapoossy, are still in such a state as to afford a 
perfect idea of the original form of one wing of the 
building. . Indeed, it would not require either very 
great labour or expense to restore the whole to its pn- 
mitive condition — all save tlie treasures of art and mag- 
nificence which it is said to have contained, until 
ravaged in 1S04 by the Christian invaders, who left 
nothing but bare walls to subsequent conquerors. 

It was, however, amidst the rubbish and ruins of this 
building that the splendid diamond in question was 
found by a Moslem shepherd boy, who chanced to be 
playing near the great entrance. Unconscious of its 
value, the boy amused himself by throwing it about as 
a common pebble or piece of glass, when his father ap- 
proached and discovered it to be a diamond. Without 
loss of time, therefore, he hastened to the Seraglio, and, 
after much difficulty, obtained permission to speak with 

• The Sersgliononoccnpiee the Bita of the Akropolia TekfurSemi, 
which forma a conspicooas object from the harboure, is frequently mii- 
taken for the p&lace of Beliaariua, which, honerer. existed Bomewfaere in 
the vicinity of theAtMudto. No certain indicaticm remains of the pre- 
cise lite, although a spot is shovanear the lOOlcolnniD cistern. Bat this 
is conviintional rather than historical. Telifur is a corruption of the 
Bjamtinfl won! Tekioor (a governor.) The palace of the Hebdomon 
did not receive its name became it crowned the seventh hill, as some 
assert, inasmuch as it is situated upon tbe north verge of the sixth, but 
because the seventh stone, marking the nnmber of stadia from the 
gtdden central indicator in the hippodrome, stood upoa this hill. 
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the Sultan, to whom he presentod the jewel, end nar- 
rated how it caroe into his possesuon. 

Mohamined at first doubted its genuineness; but, 
lapidaries having beeu eent for, the value was ascer- 
tained. The honest man, who had thus added an inesti- 
mable jewel to the imperial treasures, forthwith received 
a dress of honour, and was appointed chief shepherd to 
the Sultan's flocks. Mohammed II. also took upon him- 
self the education and fortunes of the boy, who rose to 
be a pasha of eminence. The discovery was made a few 
years subsequent to the conquest, and therefore the 
diamond bad remained nearly nine hundred years con- 
cealed amid the ruins. 

The koyoomjelar (goldsmiths) form a distinct branch. 
Their mode of work and the articles they produce, being 
immediately connected with the jewellers, do not require 
description. The value of these articles depends, as in 
Europe, upon the purity of the gold employed. The 
labour is geneially estimated at a third of this value. 
Two other important persons connected with the above 
trades remain to be mentioned. These are, first, the 
Tamgha Bashy, or director of stamps, whose duty it is 
to see that all gold or silver articles receive the Mint 
stamp ; and, second, the Kibia Koyoomjelar, who values 
precious stones and other articles of jewellery. He has 
his seat in one of the alleys of the jewel bazar, and is 
constantly consulted. His valuation can be relied upon. 
There are several of these valuers in the bazars, but the 
decison of the Kibla is alone official. 

The jewellers and goldsmiths' companies are of most 
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ancient date and much respected. The patrooG of ell 
Moslems belonging to this craft are the Prophet, 
Solomon, and David. More than one SultaD has be- 
longed to these guilds. The most celebrated of these 
for their skill and knowledj^e of precious stones were 
Selim I. and Suleiman the Great ; both of whom prided 
themselves upon their obedience to the custom, which 
ordains that all Sultans shall exercise some manual calt- 
iog. Many jewellers deal in ancient coins and intaglios, 
and, when strangen pass, seek to attract them by ex- 
claiming in lingua franca, of which they have picked up 
a few words, " Signor, signor Capitano ! che volete— 
antica — antica:" but they seldom possess rare or 
valuable specimens. 

Nevertheless, numismats and antiquaries find favour- 
able opportunities at Fera to procure interesting addi- 
tions to their stores. Some few persons have availed 
themselves successively of their temporarj' residence to 
form valuable collections. At the head of these must 
be placed M. Borel, of Smyrna, author of several works 
upon this subject. This gentleman has formed and dis- 
posed of more than one rich collection, the most impor- 
tantof which was purchased by the Bank ofEngland. 
The Russian consul-general resident at the same place 
is also a distinguished collector. The finest collections 
at Pera are those of Baron de Behr, Belgic envoy j of 
Prince Handjiari, first dragoman to the Russian lega- 
tion J of the Chevalier de Tecco, recently charge 
d'aflaires of Sardinia; and of M. de Cadalvene, di- 
rector of the French post-office. 
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The collection of M, de Behr is perhaps the rnoat 
numerous and valuable. More than ordinary classical 
and historical knowledge, combined with good judgment 
and fortunate coincidences, has enabled hini to form a 
collection of unusual interest, which, if continued upon 
the same footing and with the same ardour, will in 
time rival the most important of its kind in the posBession 
of any private individual in Europe. It is remarkable 
for containing an almost uninterrupted series of the 
Sassanian dynasty, many Arsacida;,* and several curious 
specimens of the Bosphorus kings, and a considerable 
number of what are called " uncertain" coins of Cilicia, 
in characters hitherto little known, and' which, con- 
sequently, o£fer additional means for investigaUng the 
early history of Asia Minor, upon which light has already 
been thrown by Mr. Fellowes. 

Prince Handjiari's collection is not undeserving of 
notice. His object is to form a complete series of Gre* 
cian medals, of which he already possesses some rare 
and curiuus specimens. 

M. de Cadalvene, whose name ought to be placed at 
the head of collectors at Fera, as regards his experience 
and knowledge of coins, has already formed and disposed 
of more than one valuable collection. But, being not 
less indefatigable than successful, he is now engaged in 
forming a series of Greco-Roman coins of the Lower 

' So called friiiD Anaces. foaader of the ParthisD djnut; of the 
Arimcides, and horn Saeaan, father of Arlaieries, foander of the Persian 
SsBNinkltE. 
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Empire, and of the Crusaders during their ephemeral 
sovereignty in the East, 

Dr. MiUingen, who attended Lord Byron in his last 
moments, and ie now physician in ordinary to the Sultan, 
is also an experienced collector. The coini which he 
procures are, it is said, forwarded to his father, a dis- 
tinguished numismat and antiquariaa residing at Rome. 

The Chevalier Tecco, who stands high as an Oriental 
antiquarian, is steadily forming a curious and valu- 
able stories of Cufic cnins of the different Musselnian 
dynasties, from the earliest period, together with the 
rarest specimens belonging to the house of Oaman.* 
M. de Tecco proposes in due time to publish bis re- 
searches, with fac-similes of his collection. He also 
possesses some intaglios of rare beauty. Among others, 
1°. A root of emerald, bearing a Cleopatra Coccia, the 
head ornamented with the frontal skin and tusks of 
an elephant, which distinguish the effigies of that queen; 
and S,'. A large and singularly pure amethyst, having 
the portrait of the Sassanian king Narses, with bis name 
at the side in Sassanian characters. 

Many inferior collectors, Armenians and Greeks, are 

• The CuBc character ie eaid to haie been invented bjan Arab Duaed 
Moramer Ibn Mo'rra of Anbar, in the Persian border moantainB, 
before the estRhlinhment of Mohamnieilaoiam. It conticned in Togiie 
for more than 300 years after the Hegini. Tbe original Knortii wu 
writtoQ in this character, as are the copies attributed to the pens of 
Ounan, Oraer, and AJi, preserved in the libraries and chamber of holy 
relics. Its use for hooka nas, honever, abandoned towards the close of 
the 10th centary, hut it was retained for coins and inscriptions until the 
end of the 14th. Eiamptea exist beie and there of ita aie in mote 
recent times. 
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to b6 met with at Pera. ^perienced residents find 
these men useful, and monopolize their beet discoveries. 
£ut travellers should be upon their guard against the 
roguery and artifices of these dealers, who do not 
scruple to pass off spurious coins, and these frequently 
so well imitated, as to deceive |Hw:tised eyes.* The 
most honest and the only well-educated and trustworthy 
retailing antiquarian at Pera is a young Armenian, 
named Serop^ (Serafin) Alischan, whose lather, a 
respectable apothecary, was himself an esteemed coU 
lector. This young man, who speaks French with great 
fluency and correctness, may be heard of at the pharmacy 
of his brother in Aladsha Hamoiam, and will be found 
not only useful and intelligent, but ready to impart his 
information and lend his asaiBtance to those who may 
consult him, in purchasing coins or other objects of 
antiquity. 

Ancient coins being more or less connected with mo- 
dern moneys, this may not be an inappropriate place to 
introduce a few words upon the subject of existing 
Turkish currencies, which shall be accompanied by a 
Table shewing their average value during the last 
twenty-nine years. 

The common currency of the Empire is of two kinds, 
paper and metallic. The former consists of bank-notes, 
or rather treasury bonds (sehhim) of 26, 60, and 100 

* It is knoirn Co numianiats, that manr nf tfaeee folse coins are 
coeval with the genuine Tnoneynor medaU; the artof hlse coiDing beiog 
frequently practised by the andents. 
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piastres' value, payable to bearer, and bearing interest 
at 12^ per cent, per annum. They are badly executed, 
on coarse paper, and are easily forged. At some periods 
these sehhim are at discount, and pass with difBculty in 
the bazars at par; at other periods, about the time 
when the interests are due, they are at a premium, and 
then, becoming much in request, form an article of 
traffic and speculation on 'Change. The first sehhim 
was issued in 1840. The number in circulation is not 
extensive ; firstly, because all government salaries, civil 
and military, are paid in specie ; and secondly, because 
the paper, although convenient for large payments, is of 
no value in the provinces, unless, indeed, it be at 
Smyrna. 

The second, or metallic currency, consists of aspers,* 
a nominal coin of which 5 are equal to 1 para ; of paras, 
a minute copper coin slightly tinged with silver, of 
which 40 are equal to 1 ghroosh (piastre). Of the latter, 
g^ are equal to 1 ikyhk ; 3 to 1 ootchlik ; 5 to 1 beshlik ; 
and 6 to 1 altylik ; all four are nominally of silver, but 
really of copper, thinly plated. 

The gold coins are onlyk and yermylik, of 10 and SO 
piastres each, but the former pass for 10} or 11 ; and 
the other for 21 and 22. The so-called silver coins are 
deplorably falsified ; but the gold coins, especially those 

• Ths commercial tarif ia still calcnlaled by aspers, in otder to fiicili- 
tate BubdiviBioD. The word Para is universally used for money: thna, 
Tchok Para, much money; or Farasiz, tvithont money; or Katch Pam ? 
how mach money? 
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of more ancient date, called Mabmoudyia, are more 
pure. The greater part, however, lose weight, before 
they have beeu long current, from the clippings and . 
artifices of the Jews and Armenians, through whose 
hands they may pass. 

The debased nature of the silver coin, and its imper- 
fect execution, may be said to invite to forgery. The 
result is, that an immense quantity of spurious paras, 
piastres, and beshliks, are constantly in circulation, and 
forgers are repeatedly arrested. These, for the moat 
part, are outcasts from European states, among whom 
Her Majesty's Mediterranean subjects enjoy a most dis- 
graceful pre-eminence, and will continue so to do until 
the British government shall devise some specific means, 
whereby its authorities at Fera may be enabled to act 
efficaciously, in their earnest but fruitless desire to control 
delinquencies and to punish crime.* 

The extraordinary depreciation to which Turkish 
currency has been subjected, within the last quarter of a 
century, will be seen from the following scale, for which 
1 am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hardy, partner in 
the banking-house of Messrs. Black and Co. of Galata; 
who, having carefully noted the fluctuations of the 
market during his long residence, has been enabled to 
furnish a summary of the annual average. 

* The complaiDtt igainst Britith gubjecte, &iid thence eguaat British 
aatborttieg, have, according to recent Kccoanti, reached intolerabJe 
lengths. Mr. M. Milnee, thaagh anaacceasfal, deaerTei eitrene praise 
for bringing this aubjeet before PBriiaotent. 

VOL. II. E 
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The exchange had gradually risen to thia high rate 
on the 3rd of May, but on the 31st of the same month 
it had rapidly fallen to 117.* This extraordinary and 
sudden decline was produced by the system invariably 
adopted by the Ottoman government, when upon the 
eve of issuing a new coinage, a measure recently ren- 
dered necessary by the debased state of the currency, 
the scarcity of specie, and the extravagant rate of 

* In August, the exchange receded to 110 without any new 
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foreigD exchanges. .This system con^sts in prohilutJog 
the circulation of foreign moneys, except at certain low 
rates, in restricting the market price of national coins, 
and in furnishing trade with bills on Europe at propor- 
tionately low rates through the aid of bankers con- 
nected with the finance department. This operation, 
though it occasions some primd/acie expense, keeps 
moneys from being exported, and enables the 'govern- 
ment to purchase a large portion at moderate rates, 
which goes towards tlie new coinage. But this plan 
produces mere temporary advantages ; for, so soon as 
the operation has worked its first effect, the new money 
makes its appearance, is found as usual to be debased, 
and the exchange advances again to the point whence it 
had receded. 

In the mean time, the bankers in connection with go- 
vernment reap large profits. Being in the secret of the 
proposed operation, they run up the European changes 
as high as poesihle, knowing beforehand that in a few 
days they will be forced down by the above means. 
They then draw bills on Europe to a large amount at 
the high rates, say 126, as occurred at the commence- 
ment of May, 1843 ; and then, when the exchanges are 
sent down, as was the case during the latter part of 
the same mcmth, they purchase hills at low rates to 
cover their first outlay, and thereby put the difference 
into their pockets. 

A singularity in the mode of receiving and paying 
money at native banking-houses and shops attracts the 
attention of strangers. The dealer, in lieu of present- 
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ing a hand to receive coin or to pay it, places the sum 
upon a flat triangular board, having a rim on the three 
sides. The point of the angle is open, and allows the 
coin to slip out, when, after being counted, it is taken 
or delivered. This custom has its origin in the plague. 
Metal being a conductor of contagion, all moneys, ex- 
changed during the existence of the scourge, must pass 
through water. The board then acts as a receiver and 
conductor for the money poured in or out of the water 
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CHAPTER III. 
PERFUMERS, SHOEHAKERS, AND EMBROIDERERS. 

Having whiled away half an hour in the jewel bazar, 
let us enter the Drapers^ Market, and visit the fragrant 
shop of Mustafa Effendy, the Imperial miskjee (per- 
fumer). 

The partiality of Osinanlis for perfumes and aromatic 
oils exceeds that of any other nation. They have pfo 
bably imbibed this taste from the Arabs, and not from 
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their Turkoman sncestorE. iDdependently of the profuse 
employmeDt of these articles for toilet purposes, they use 
them for flavouring their food, for perfuming coffee-cups, 
for adding fn^rance to their pipes, and for incensing 
their persons and chambers. They also mingle them 
with stimulating opiates or electuaries (madjoon), of 
which there is great consumption, among men no longer 
in the vigour of manhood. Thus the miskjee trade is 
one of the most followed and profitable in the city, and 
their shops are sometimes distinguished for neatness and 
symmetry of arrangement. 

The two articles moat essential for Turkish toilets are, 
Eurmeh (antimony), and henna. The former, diluted in 
spirits, mixed with powdered gall-nuts, gum, and wax, 
highly perfumed with musk or rose oil, is employed for 
tinging eyebrows and lashes, and gives to the eyes that 
languid yet lustrous expression for which Oriental wo- 
men are pre-eminent. It is also made into a paste and 
used for dyeing hair. Although forbidden by custom to 
show a single lock when abroad, women, when within 
doors, or at the baths, are proud of displaying this natural 
ornament. Unmarried girls wear it in several plaits, in- 
termixed with flowers and jewellery, hanging down the 
hack. Married women twine it round their fez, leaving 
a large and long tuft unplaited at the end, with two or 
three curls pendent on the sides.* Turkish women have 
just cause for vanity on this score. The length and luxu- 

> Ma.n; ladies Jntve one Urge locknf hair onpUited, or wb*t we ehimti] 
call ili«hB»ellad, hanging down the back. 
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riance of their hair, which is carefully combed and washed 
with perfumed waters, cannot be exceeded. 

The fashion of staining the finger-nails with henna is 
now nearly limited to the middling and lower classes and 
their slaves. It is amusing to observe the coquettish arts 
with which ladies of higher degree protrude their hands 
from beneath their ferijees, to show that they have re- 
nounced this filthy and unsightly custom. Still more di- 
verting is the itiDOceat vanity with which some exhibit 
their adoption of silk or cotton web gloves, purchased 
from the Frank traders of Pera. 

They have carried their innovations still further. It 
is ordained by canonical law that the teeth shall be 
cleansed at each ablution ; but the prejudice agmnst ar- 
ticles made of hair, lest they should be those of the un- 
clean beast, proscribing tooth-brushes, substitutes have 
been employed. Latterly, however, the prejudice has 
been overcome or evaded, and a fine lady's toilet is now 
considered incomplete without these essentials to health 
and cleanliness. That tooth-brushes are now in request 
in the imperial harem must be concluded from the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

Having entered a Pera shop of all wares, two or three 
days previously to Courbann Beiram, 1813, the tramp 
of horses was heard advancing. Presently, the harem 
kihayassy (intend&nt)* of the Valida Sultana's household 
rude up, slowly dismounted, still more slowly crossed the 
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threehold, and approached the counter, slipshod, his coral 
rosary chequered with pearls ia oae hand, end his whip 
in the other. He was a tall Seooar negro, with legs dis- 
proportionately long, high round shoulders, extreme cor- 
pulence, and the heavy lack-lustre eye that distinguishes 
all black lalas,* when advancing in years. 

Having eeated himself, pulled up one leg under his 
body, and examined the different articles, displayed in 
tempting profusion, the kihaya made a numerous selec- 
tion of artificial flowers, cotton stockings, Windsor soaps, 
English pins, cambric handkerchiefs, orange-flower and 
other waters, with divers perfumes and pomatums. 
Among the last was cold cream, which the intendant 
first smelt, then tasted, and apparently approved of 
highly, as an excellent comestible. Lastly, he selected 
about a score of soft tooth-brushes. In order to remove 
all scruples, the Italian shopman solemnly asserted that 
these were made of white cow's hair, as pure as that of 
the renowned animals of Thibet, so highly prized by the 
people of Lahore and the Punj&b. 

The price having been determined af^r long debate, 
the purchaser drew forth his embroidered money-bag, 
piud a fourth less than had been demanded, and then 
stuffed two pots of cold cream into his own pocket, des- 
tined, no doubt, for his special eating. An inferior black 
lala, with two servants, carrying flat baskets, covered 
with red-striped handkerchiefs, were then called in ; the 



* Lala (gnardlan) ia tbe general name given to all the eanochi, beJDg 
conwdered mare polite than the literal word kbfidim. 
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articles were packed, and the party returned to the im- 
perial palace. 

These purchases were intended as Beiram presents for 
, the ladies of the Valida's suite, who arw said to vie in 
beauty with those of her son and of her sister -in<law, 
Esma Sultana. 

The harem kihayassy's essay of cold cream, as an 
edible instead of a cosmetic, calls to mind an adventure 
Bud to have befallen a member of the British Persian 
Mission, on his way from Trebizonde to Teheran in 
1841. Having neglected the precaution of taking an 
escort over the border country in the pachalik of Erze- 
roum, he and his companion, an English gentleman, 
fell into an ambuscade of Kurdish horsemen in the 
vicinity of Etch Miazin convent.* After wounding our 
gallant attache, who with greater valour than prudence 
showed fight, the freebooters carried the party into one 
of the mountain gorges, and, whilst the chiefs debated 
whether they should put their captives to death for 
daring to resist, the inferior barbarians rifled their 
baggage. 

Among various articles that attracted the freebooters' 
attention, were some half dozen pots of sweet-scented 
pomatum, the treasured nourishment of our young 
diplomatist's jet black curls and beard. These the 
robbers first applied to their noses with evident enjoy- 

* Etchmiazin, &d Armenian sentence, aignifjing " the only bsgiitten 
who deicended," becaoae oar Saviour ie Boppoged t« haie appeared to 
St. QngoTj LooBaroTJcb. and lo have giieo him the model of the buitd- 
ing. The TarkB call it Ootch KetesKj, the three churchea.— Smyth and 
l>weight. 
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ment, and theo to their mouths with increased satis&c- 
tion. A short discussion next arose among them, as 
to the nature of the substance. This terminated in its 
being pronounced Frank butter. Thereupon the revues 
drew from under their saddles some black barley cakes, 
picked out the supposed Frank butter with their dagger 
points, and commenced a most savoury breakiast. 

The attache, a man of no less presence of mind than 
courage, seeing this, bethought him that he might turn 
this mistake to his advantage, and thereby save himself, 
his companion, and the remaining pomatum. So he 
bade his interpreter immediately call out, " Stop ! 
stop, brothers I In Allah's name, take care, or ytmr 
tongues and tnsides will become like camels' backs." 
" What dirt is the kaflir dog's son poking down our 
throats !" excltumed the greediest Kurd. " Just as 
you please," replied the attache, " just as you please ! 
but, by your heads and by mine, you will pay dearly if 
you eat that stuff." Upon this the Kurds paused and 
said, " Speak! by your souls — is it poison?" "Not 
precisely!" answered the other. "Look!" added he, 
pointing to his moustache and long beard. " Look! 
Six days past my face was as that of a new-born child. 
This beard is the quick work of that unguent." 

" What does the giaour mean ?" said one of the 
robbers, spitting at the same time. *' I mean," re- 
joined the prisoner, " that, if you eat any of that grease, 
your tongues will become as shaggy as goats' tails. Gat 
if you please — I have spoken." The whole party stared 
for a while at each other, and exclaiming, " Allah .' 
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Allah ! these kaflir Ferinjya are worse than devils," 
began to scrape their tongaes with their daggers. See- 
ing this, the attache renewed the conversation, saying— 
" Scrape away t scrape away ! Nothing will avail you 
without an antidote. You may kill us, if you be so dis- 
posed, but your tongues will betray you ; go where you 
will, you will bear the inevitable mark, and perhaps 
suffer death from suffocation. " 

" Where is your antidote P Where is your bezoar? 
Quick ! give it to us, or we will bum your fethers," ex- 
claimed the Kurds. "Bum away! bum awayl" re- 
plied the attache, picking up the pots of half-devoured 
pomatum. " Bum all our fathers and grandfathers. 
But that will not cure you. Hearken ! allow us to pro- 
ceed, and send two of your people with us to the neigh- 
bourhood of the convent. We will not only pay for our 
escort, but give you antidotes that will secure you from 
all danger." 

Upon this a council was held between the chiefs and 
their followers, which ended in their accepting the pro- 
position. Our attache was consequently conducted to 
Etch Miazin, where, having gained admittance, be ful- 
filled his promise, by sending out a few tomaums to the 
Kurds, with half a dozen strong horse- bails, divided 
into slices, accompanied with a request that they might 
be Bwallownd with all possible expedition. 

To return to our perfumery. Among other articles 
much in vogue with the Turks are highly scented poma- 
tums, or cerates, rose-coloured, white, or black, composed 
of oil and pure wax, for the haJr, called yagh dondoor- 
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massy ; beyik yaghj (moustache pomatum), composed 
of aDtimony, gum, and perfumed oil; and kissilyk 
yooz bouyoomalifay (rouge cottons for the cheeks.) 
These cottons are steeped in a solution of cinnabar, and 
are then rolled in flat circles and dried. When used, 
the cheek is slightly moistened, the cotton applied, and 
the dye thus communicated to the skin, upon which it 
leaves a soft carnation, that does not injure the epi- 
dermis by absorption. The practice of rouging is, how- 
ever, owre common with Anneniane and Greeks than 
Turks; although the coarser and more florid complexion 
of the Armenians appears to require less artificial aid 
than the delicate and pallid skin of the last mentioned 
ladies. 

With the exception of tinging the brows and eyelids 
with surmeh, Turkish women of all ages trust more to 
the natural beauty of their complexions than to art, and, 
in spite of the relaxing results of baths, they retain these 
beauties until an advanced age. To European eyes, the 
practice of darkening and sometimes uniting the eye- 
brows produces a disagreeable effect, and serves to 
depress and contract the forehead. But this is more 
common with the lower than the higher orders. ITie 
practice of painting black spots immediately above the 
nose upon the foreheads of children is, however, uni- 
versal. It is done not only as an embellishment, but as 
a preservative against the Evil Eye, 

Oils or extracts most in request are sandal and aloes 
wood, jessamine, hergaraot, mush, carnation, stocks, 
and hyacinth. The celebrated oil of roses, which is 
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sold at six piaBtres the drachm second quality and ten 
the pureet, is not much in vogue with fashionable per- 
sons. It is cwsidered heavy and vulgar. The small 
botdeH sold at Stambol at ten piastres, and containmg 
about one-third of a drachm, are never purchased by 
Turks. These bottles, manufactured in Bohemia or else- 
where, are expressly imported for sale to Europeans. 
Lighter and more subtle essences are preferred by Turks. 
The word " ottar" of roses, scarcely known in 
Turkey, where it is called yagh (oil or grease), is derived 
from the Arabic eyttre (perfume) ; but some assert that 
its root is aqtr (exuding or perspiring,) as unctuous 
drops distil naturally from flowers. 

Gul yaghy (rose oil) is imported from Damascus, 
Aleppo, and other parts of Asia, from Scio and the Ar- 
chipelago islands ; but the most esteemed manufacturers 
are in the vicinity of Adrianople. The rose usually em- 
ployed for the purpose is called oka gul (the weighty 
rose.)* Large tracts of these are planted in sheltered 
situations, near the villages, upon the southernmost 
slopes of the Balkan range. The flowers are gathered 
before they have attained full expansion, and while the 
night-dew is still upon them. The petals are then care- 
fully picked, and thrown into a copper vessel, where 
they are slightly bruised. The vessel is then filled with 
clean rain-water, and placed over a slow fire, where it is 
allowed to simmer but not to boil. 

This has the efiect of cau^ng the unctuous particles 

* This rose reseniblea the " monttil;," but is leu fragrant than tha 

Bame apecies in Eogtand and France. 
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to exude. Aa these particles rise to the surface, they 
are collected with bone spoons, and dropped into bottles, 
carefully stopped with cottoD and covered with bladder. 
Contracts are made by wholesale dealers with producers, 
who are paid about seven and a half piastres the miscal 
(one drachm and a half.)* It is then sold wholesale 
at Constantinople for E^ut ten piastres the miscal, and 
retmled at fifteen. 

Another and more delicate mode of making rose oil 
is by placing the leaves in shallow earthen pans, filled 
with clarified rain water. They are then exposed to 
the full action of the bud, which is sufficient to extract 
the oil. This mode is slower and more expensive than 
the other, but gives a purer essence. Rose water (gul&b) 
resulting from either process, is exquisite, and far supe- 
rior to that obtiuned by distillation. It is sold in the 
Egyptian bazar at five to six piastres the oka, nearly 
equal to two quarts. 

Pure rose oil is not often met with. It may be distin- 
guished by its glutinous and almost candied appearance. 
It is the common practice of small dealers to adulterate 
it with fine olive or almond oil ; so that one oka of 
genuine ottar suffices to make two of the fluid com- 
mouly sold by miskjee, and imported to Europe, where 
it probably undergoes a second adulteration. 

Latterly, rose-oil has been produced by distillation, but 
it is generally considered of inferior quality to that manu- 

* Nine drschms and one-thiidaoae nuace avoinlupois. So thu tbe 
prodDCJDg pricF il kbout fift; piRstre* peroance. 
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factured after other modes. Mecca is celebrated for its 
oils. Among others is the eyttre or attr shah (imperial 
otter), the produce of afiower of which tbe Stambol per- 
fumers could not specify the name; it is less fragrant 
but more unctuous than rose-oil, and is principally 
esteemed from its being the production of the holy city. 
Among other articles of perfumery most in request 
with Franks are tannsooh and koorss. The former are 
small black pastilles, cut and stamped in the shape of 
stars, crescents, and flowers. When pure, they are com- 
posed of a mixture of aloes and sandal-wood powder, 
moistened into a paste with ambergris and rose-oil ; 
when lees pure, they are made of clay slightly tinged with 
perfumes. Larger tannsooh, commonly called talismans 
by strangers, are also sold : they are composed of similar 
ingredients, and are stamped with mashallahs, touhras, 
and other devices. 

Koorss are the celebrated seraglio pastilles, which de- 
rived their name from having been originally invented 
by the Sultan's miskjee, and reserved for the use of the 
harem, or as presents from sultans to great personages ; 
they are now met with in all perfumers' shops. The only 
dealer nowadays in the Seraglio is the guardian of the 
great library. The worthy Hodja in no wise presses 
these fragrant wares upon Frank visiters ; but he is not 
displeased, after exhibiting the rarities contained among 
the 4440 volumes confided to his charge, if strangers 
wind up by carrying off some of his koorss. When un- 
adulterated, koorss are entirely composed of ambergris, 
powdered aloes and sandal-wood, musk and rose-oil, made 
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into a paste, dried over a slow fire, and then lightly gilt, 
They are of two sizes ; the one about the circumference 
of a coat button, and the other of a waistcoat button. 
They are sold by the weight, at from six to eight piastres 
the drachm, according to size and quality. 

Musk-rats' tails, tufarik (pachouh),bezoar stones, ro- 
saries of perfumed woods or clays, are much iu demand. 
Then come kesseh (purses], gierdanlik (necklaces), bil- 
azik bracelets, and tesbih (rosaries), composed of strings 
of tannsouh, either plain or gilt, and ornamented with 
small pearls, glass beads, and coloured ribbons. These 
are made by Armenian and Greek women, exclusively 
for foreigners, who cany them home under an idea that 
they are used by natives. 

The mastich (mastaky) of Scio, produced by the len- 
tisk,* is in universal demand; it forms an important 
branch of trade for that island, which is said to pay its 
taxes from the sale, in the same manner that Naxos and 
Calymos are enabled to pay their imposts with the pro- 
duce of the sponge fishery. The custom of chewing 
gum-mastich is universal among women of all classes 
and creeds. Ladies of higher degree carry this substance 
in little ivory or filagree boxes, and are rarely without a 
morsel in their mouths. It is supposed to give nourishment 
and purity to the gums, and lo act as an antidote to those 
scorbutic affections to which there is a general tendency. 

The use of perfumes is not confined to the toilet and 
person ; it forms a portion of social etiquette. When 

* Fistsccii liOntiscui. 
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vUits are paid by pereons of high rank, the pipe with the 
lighted tobacco, surmounted by a small koorEs or a piece 
of aloes-wood, ia first presented ; then comes coffee, the 
finjan slightly touched with ambergris or atoes-wood oil, 
and then either the delicious khoshfLb, or preaerred roses* 
cherries, or strawberries, and a glass of cold water. Be- 
fore the guest rises to depart, a servant enters with a 
brass pastille-burner, in which is placed, upon a piece of 
lighted charcoal, a small fragment of aloes-wood, the 
most expensive and esteemed of all natural substances of 
this class, being sold at from two to three piastres the 
drachm, or about four shillings and ^pence the ounce. 
The incense is then pasted under the visiter's beard, or 
placed upon the floor. 

The same ceremony is observed among ladies. The 
custom of offering incense is regarded as a high compli- 
mentj as a mark of respect from inferiors to superiors ; 
thence it is rarely presented to Europeans, no matter 
what their rank. But the custom is wearing out even 
among the Turks of the capital, and is rarely practised 
unless in the presence of the Sultan, Grand Vizir, and 
highest dignitaries. 

Quitting the fragrant shops of Mustafa and his worthy 
neighbour, who both readily offer pipes, narguillas, 
and excellent lemon sherbet to their customers, let us 
repass " Bitter Fountain." Then, proceeding a few paces 
to the right, a view will be obtained of the whole Kafia- 
flar, or Fapooshjiau Tcharshy, from the commencement 
to the point where it is terminated, at right angles, by 
Ozoon (long) Tcharshy, a few yards beyond a small 
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green fountain, placed there by a daughter of Sultan 
Mustafa III • 

The Slipper- Market, one of the main points of attrac- 
tion to travellers, certainly merits the curiosity which it 
excites. The variety of fantastic and glittering articles 
exposed to view are not less original and typical of 
Eastern customs than the care and attention to symmetry 
with which they are arranged, llie shops consist of 
broad stages raised about eighteen inches from the 
ground, carpeted or matted, and serving both as seats 
for customers, and counters for dealers. Upon this are 
distributed sundry articles of the trade, flanked by rows 
of shelves, on which the best goods are arranged. At 
the back is a recess, fitted up in the same manner, and 
used as a place of retirement for prayer. The master 
usually sits upon a low cushion (minder) on one side, 
and bis shopman either stands or sits upon the floor. All 
kafFaflar are Osmanlis, a privilege of which the corpora- 
tion is nicely jealous, although a portion of their work is 
performed by Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 

This street (b b of the plan) is devoted to the sale of 
manufactured articles. Master shopkeepers contract with 
master operatives, who in their turn employ workmen. 
Two narrow streets, running at the back of that which we 
are now describing, are entirely occupied by the latter. 
Shoemakers are met with in every quarter of the city, 



" This lady was so plewed with the work of a Bhoemaker, whose shop 
was cDDtigaoas to this apot. thftt she placed the "green founbun " there 
for hia immediate conienience. 
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but the sale of costly productions is limited to the great 
bazars. 

No portion of Oriental costume admits of bo many 
varieties and subdivisions as that intended for the feet. 
The articles worn by the male sex, who have adopted 
the modern dress, are, however, extremely simple. They 
consist of a pair of thin leather shoes (laptchin) with soft 
soles, worn in the house, and thick-soled galoshes (kon- 
doora) put oa when walking or riding. The latter are 
left at the foot of stairs when paying visits, or at the 
door when entering mosques. The former can be slipped 
off in an instant for ablutions. 

Those who adhere to the old costume use, firstly, thin 
yellow sheepskin boots (mest) with soft soles, to which 
the shalwar is attached. On going out, they slip on a 
" pair of strong-soled yellow papoosh.* Some Turks, not 
content with this double protection, use a sock of fine 
black leather (terlik), worn over the mest. But stock- 
ings or socks of wool or cotton, now generally introduced, 
have superseded the terlik. 

For riding journeys, heavy, loose boots, of thick, black 
leather (tchisma) are worn. They are also employed 
by Armenians and Jews during winter, and are ex- 
tremely serviceable to those compelled to wade through 
the ill-paved and muddy streets. The* soles are shod 
with iron cramps, to prevent falling upon the slant- 
ing and slippery pavement. Without these, or some 



* From p>i (foot), and poo9h(coveriiig). The price of mest kudpapooth 
. oigbt piastres each. 
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- similar covering, walking in Pera would be nearly im- 
possible. It is the fashion, tlierefbre, for Fnmks to wear 
mud- boots. These are laid aside when entering a 
house, and resumed at the door. 

These boots are substitutes for carriages, when Perote 
ladies attend the theatre or parties, at least for all those 
who do not hire sedan-chairs.* It is curious to see a 
Ferote family arriving by night at places of public or 
private resort. In front, marches a Greek or Bulgarian 
servant, in the dress of bis province, with a lantern, 
holding two or more candles, according to the rank or 
quality of the master. For here, lanterns are in some 
measure typical of individual condition. For instance, 
according to strict etiquette, ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary are alone entitled to be preceded 
by flambeaus: ministers resident, by lanterns having 
three wax -candles ; charges d'affaires, by lanterns with 
two candles ; and all other persons by lanterns with one 
candle. But the privilege of the flambeau has been in- 
vaded by secondary grades, and the etiquette of candles 
is completely extinguished. 

Immediately alter the lantern-bearer come the males, 
booted, galoshed, and cloaked. Then appear the ladies, 
their gowns carefully tucked up, and brought over their 
shoulders, their feet inserted in heavy water-proof boots, 
their heads covered with capotes or shawls, an umbrella 

■ An lUliBD specuUtar bus eEtabliibed &0 opera at Fera,, of which the 
compaoy is folly eqaal to the meriu of the place and audience. This 
operii, is mnGli frequented, and is an agreeable diversion in a town des- 
titute of all Bocial enjoyinente or tesoorces. rave those met with at the 
houses of foreign enroya, and of aome three or foar merchants. 
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in one hand, and a reticule containing shoes in the other. 
When they reach the vestibule of their destination, down 
glide all things into their proper places ; shoes are put on, 
curls arranged, and, after shaking themselves like aquatic 
birds emerging from water, in they walk — to do them 
justice, nearly as fresh and unruffled as if they bad tra- 
versed the foul streets and drizzling atmosphere in com- 
modious chariots. Turkish ladies never quit home at 
night ; they consequently require no extraordinary aid. 

The articles worn by them are — 1st, tchelik, yellow 
slipper boots, which only differ from mest in being some- 
what higher in front, and not attached to the shalwar. 
Sd, papoosh, similar to those of the men, but frequently 
embroidered with gold in the inward part of the sole. 
And 3d, tchipahip. The latter are slippers without 
heels, extremely pointed, and somewhat curved at the 
extremity. They are of divers materials and colours, 
richly embroidered in gold, diver, or pearls, with a border 
of coloured ribbon, and rosettes of silk, gold cord, or 
knots of pearl, on the instep. The pearl-embroidered 
slippers are extremely rich and graceful, harmonizing 
admirably with the general costume. From f 10 to 
£20 is no uncommon price for Indjy (pearl) tchipship. 
They may, however, be purchased for 200 piastres; and 
those embroidered in gold and silver for 30 to 4<0. They 
are worn by ladies in the house, but not when seatod on 
the minder. In that case, they are slipped off, and left 
on one side, ready to be resumed. 

The allowance made to ladies in Europe, under the 
head of pin-money, is sometimes termed bashmaklik 
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(Blipper-moaey) by Orientals. This, in ordinary life, 
is extremely limited, udIses the ladies be heiresses of 
wealthy men. But Sultanas derive large individual 
revenues from imperial grants. This has been exem- 
plified when treating of the mosque of Mihr ou Mah. 
Upon entering a Turkish house, it is the invariable rule 
to leave the outer slipper or galosh at the foot of the 
stairs. Ladies adhere to this practice when visiting. 
Their female attendants pick up their slippers, and carry 
them up to the harem door, where they remain as a 
notice to masters of houses, who, unless they be near 
relations, abstain from intruding. The custom of taking 
oiF slippers is observed by ladies when entering boats or 
arabas, where they sit cross-legged on cushions. In 
short, the outer papoosh is only used for walking. 

The above are the foot coverings of the higher claes. 
Men of the lower orders wear black or red flat-soled 
shoes (yeminy), either with or without socks inside ; 
and the women invariably use the tchelik and papoosh 
out of doors, and generally go barefoot at home. Some, 
among others the Sultan, wear European boots well 
varnished.* Green is forbidden to all classes. Even 
Emirs abstain from treading on the privileged colour, 
although Persian Shiitea use it in preference. 

A Persian and Osmaoli one day disputed this point. 
The latter accused the former of committing an abomi- 
tion by thus venturing to trample the holy colour under 

* By a curinus anavhronisni, the figures in the annonry of St. Irene, 
attired in ancient chain and plate armour, are provided with sharp- 
pointed modern boots of varnished leather. 
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foot. " You Sonnites must be as lively as buffaloes, and 
as sensible as Frank asses to bray such nonsense," ex- 
claimed the Persian. *' l>o you thiuk, if it were wrong 
to tread upon green, that Allah would have clothed the 
fields with verdure for your dogs to defile P" 

The laws regulating the dress and head-gear of Rayas 
is strictly observed also in regard to the colour of shoes 
and boots. Thus Armenians are required to wear 
deep crimson, Greeks and other Christians black, 
and Hebrews light blue. The vast majority of all 
Rayas now, however, wear black.** An exception was 
also made for Rayas in the service of the Porte, and for 
dragomans of embassies. They were permitted, as a dis- 
tinctive mark, to wear yellow meat and papoosh, with 
scarlet ^alwars. 

Nothing can be more graceless to European eyes than 
the foot-gear of Turkish women when abroad. The 
shapeless yellow boot covers without entirely concealing 
the leg ; and the loose slipper, frequently falling off, is 
a disfigurement to feet naturally small and well formed. 
Nevertheless, this loose foot-covering harmonizes with 
the flowing mantles and veils worn out of doors, whilst 
the light black or coloured shoe of Europe would produce 
a jarring contrast to the wide shalwars (trowsers) nnd 

* The Hebren*, thoagh ptying hantah, do aot catl tht-mselveB 
R&jaa. The; consider and deaignate theraaelvea mooaafir (gnenta.) It 
is their Rrm belief that the da; of their regeneration will e>eQtna1ly 
Krri*G. Poor people '. the miaery and degradation of their race at Con' 
■tantioople eacDot be exceeded. But, to do the Tarksjustipe, their con- 
doct towards the Jena ia infinitely milder than that of Chriatians, to 
whose insnlti and maltreatmeDt the Hebrews are conatantly ei posed. 
VOL. II. F 
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dnic^Dg «Qtat7 (gown) worn at htMne, aod g^neAlly 
composed of rich rtu9^^ of briliiant colours. 

Shoemakers do iiot limit their trade to the sale of the 
artidee above-mentioned. Their shops are stored with 
round looking-glaeeee (aina), and small kilaid boxM 
(tch^meja), used in Turkish houses for kee^ng jewel- 
lery, money, and valuable objects. Tlte former ato of 
various kinds, either ibaerted in stamped silver cases or 
covers <^ velvet, or cloth, richly embroidered vidi gt^d, 
Bilver, at pearls, or set in frames inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and tortoiaasliell. Some are single, others i^bk, 
and shaped like a pair of cymbals. They vary in price, 
from 60 to 300 piastres. Wall and toilet glasses toe 
gradually coming into use, but generdly tiie feir sex 
employ the above-mentioned little mirrors, hrfd by a 
slave during the process of dressing. When ladies pro- 
ceed to the Sneet Waters, or other places of recreation, 
one or more mirrors are carried by their attendants, and 
used for re>arranging jnshmaks, wliich are partly re- 
moved whilst enjoying refreshments. 

It is pleasing to observe these fmr Creatures when 
tiius occujned, and to watch the coquetry with which 
they sometimes prolong the operation of re-adjusting 
thdr head-dresB, and tfiereby enable epectatore to ob- 
tain a glimpse of their sweet faces. Towards ikinndy 
(afternoon prayer,) the usual time for returning home, 
a hundred of these glitterii^ mirrors are produced. The 
ladies then gather up their mantles, which have been 
allowed to fall back, rise from their cushions and car- 
pets, and aid each oilier to re-adjust their veils ; whilst 
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their slaves hold up mirrors with one hand, and nuse 
the ed^ of their mtuitles with the oUier, so as to form 
a skreec ; but in snch a manDer, as does not entirely 
ctMioeal their beautiful mistresses. 

This field toilet beiog oumpleted, the different groups 
gradually return to tJieir vehicles and boats, and, ere 
iong, the whole disa^^imr tranquilly, noiselessly, and 
without any of those cordial farewells given at partang 
by iudividu^ of the same class in Christian lands. It 
is the same when aequaictances or friends meet on 
tiieee occasions. No buoyant tokens of recognitaon pass 
between them. Each ^onp takes its |Jace upon its 
own curiuone, cairieij for the purpose from the boat or 
vehicle ; and, if intimate friends are met or passed, the 
«alut^»m is limited to touching in succession the chest, 
mouth, and forehead, with the fingers of the extended 
right hand. 

Greetings and sf^utations in publie are rt^;ulated 
by the strictest reserve and decorum, and it is only 
upon the first day of Beiram, that hands touch hands as 
tokens of mutual good wishes. We English mi^^t well 
imitate a portion of this reserve. We carry the custom 
of shaking hands to unmeaning lengths. 

The shoemakers' company enjoy many privileges, 
among others, an exemption &om military servitude. 
The patron of the guild, especially of those who manu- 
facture meet, is the celebrated Abou Horiera, no less 
honoured in Oriental history for his virtues and inti- 
macy with the Prophet, than for his attachment to the 
feline species. It is recorded that he permitted his 
V 2 
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favourite cats to amuse themselres to such extent with 
his person, that his bare ancles and legs were ulcerated 
by their constant BCratching and biting. At length he 
bethought him of making a leather sock, which might 
protect his limbs without depriving his favourites of 
their amusement. This invention procured for him the 
same honours in the East as are paid to St. Cri8|HD in 
the West. 

The patron of the common red or black shoemakers, 
of curriers and morocco leather dealers, is Omer, the 
second perfect Kaliph, who was a skilful tanner. This 
trade, which necesBarily employs many hands, is carried 
on by the debbaghjee, who have their yards in the 
vicinity of Eyoub. They receive hides and skins from 
the curriers, whose business is carried on outside the 
walls of the Seven Towers, near the sea shore. The 
skins principally employed are those of sheep, the use 
of strong hard coles being little known.* 

Tlie tanners' trade gives rise to a subordinate branch 
of industry carried on by poor Turks, called Tabb^ 
Boktoplan. These industrials carry a wicker basket on 
their backs and a smaller one in the left hand. In the 
right they hold two flat sticks, with which they collect 

• Eviia obBervM that the cnrriera h«d their qoartem, eiea dariDg the 
* Greek empire, outside tb« Serea Towen, \o a CB»aba teUcA leai the 
plaet of quaTatUint for thntt afflicied icil/i plague. The trade fomiBhed 
5,000 meD to the JkniBBariea, and were all baehelori. Some eiplaio 
the[r celibacy by their general avenion to the female «ei, the origin of 
etil ; otheri pretend that the aversion was OD the lido of the femeles — 
who abhorred their foal tnde and nnBavoary odour, which, according to 
Evha Tchclrbj, naa as xweet to the DOitrils of the carriers as musk 
iUelf, 
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die album greecum, supplied by the innumerable dogs 
that infest certain portions of the city, especially near 
the landing-places of Tophana and Kassim Pasha, the 
esplanade opposite to the artilleiy barracks at Pera, and 
the little cemetery. This substance is employed for 
tanning, instead of bark; and, in order that the ope- 
ratives may be well acquainted widi their trade, each 
man must pass a certain portion of his apprenticeship, 
in the unsavoury calling of tabbak boktoplan (collectors 
of tanners' filth.) 

Leaving the slipper bazar at the crossing near the 
small green fountain, and passing through the short 
street on the left hand, also occupied by shoemakers, a 
long vista of narrow alleys, crowded with dealers in 
silk-twist and articles made (^ silk, presents itself. 
Upon reaching the first crossing marked c a in our 
plan, and ascending to the right, the stranger will 
find himself in Yftghlik Tcharshy, (Handkerchief Mar- 
ket,)* one of the most interestiDg and original points in 
the Whole range of bazars. 

Yflghlik Tcharshy is occupied exclusively by Turks, 
who are privileged to deal in embroidered articles, 
though latterly some few Greeks and Armenians have 
obtained permits from the elders of the guild. The 
shops are open on three sides, and merely divided by a 
partition about a foot high. The backs are fumisbed 
with shelves and drawers, and poles project from the 
cornices, upon which many tempting articles are thrown, 

* Tiighlik iodicttea allkiDdsnf embroidered articlea.aied as keixihiefs 
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BO that the upper sectkiD of this market has the appear- 
ance of being adorned with glittering banners and pen- 
nons, and the walls decorated with splendid hangings. 

Among the most prominent of these articles are 
tobacco-bags (dookfaanny or toutoon kessessy,) gene>- 
rally cut in an oblong square, and made uf diflferent 
coloured stuffs, embroidered in various designs with 
coloured silks or gold. The bags most esteemed by 
Turks are those made of fine Lahore shawl, or c^ the 
coarser shawls of Kerman. These sell for 80 to lOO 
piastres, whilst tliose embroidered may be purchased 
for twelve to twenty piastres, according to the quality 
of the gold. The latter, as well as almost all articles 
of embroidery, are worked by Catholic, Armenian, and 
Greek women of the Fanar, Pera, and Boephorus vil- 
lages, who maintain themselves principally by this 
employment, and by peintiiig and dyang the mudin 
handkercfaiefe called kalemker. Therapia, among other 
places, is celebrated for the skill of its embroidreeses, 
who produce articles of extraordinary richness 'and 
Bometimea of equally good taste. During Lady Pon- 
sonby's long residence at this pleasant village, the work- 
women were fully employed, through the exertions 
made by that kind-beEUled and amiable lady to procure 
them customers — a most naefal and moral mode of 
diepenmng charity. 

Articles thus embroidered are made on frames 
called kergief. They consist, firstly, of long scarfs 
(scharp), of muslin, shawl, or merino, embroidered 
round the edges with wreaths and palms of flowers, in 
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coloured eilks, intermixed with gold, and ornamented 
»t thQ enis with various devioee in gold or nlver, stich 
as the Sultan's cipher, motquee, mashallahs, crescents, 
and stars, The&e are made exclusively far Europeans, 
as the; are nerer used either by Turkish or Armenian 
ladies, unleos as waist-girdles. 

The next kind of artirJea most commonly made l^ the 
same hands are square handkerchiefs (ishtema chevra), 
worked in a similar manner upon coarse gause ; these 
are sometimes worn hy Greek women on the head. The 
Therapia women also make embroidered aprons, wrist- 
bands, and trimmings for ggwns, exclusively for Euro- 
peans. Pieces of fine muslin, five yards and a half long, 
richly embroidered in gold and floss silks, and then called 
kaftans, are also wwked by them |br the shalwars and 
entary of Turkish and Armenian women. 

Among the various rich goods exposed for sale are 
square or oblong cloths of Merino or Cashmere stuff, 
admirably worked on one side by the hand upon a frame 
called toozany, and representing garlands, ribbons, and 
fruits. These, principally made by Turkish women, are 
frequently quilted with cotton, and lined with hirunjik, 
a stuff made of silk and cotton, in stripes, and having 
the appearance of being interwoven with satin ribbon. 
The finer birunjik is worn by the higher classes as shirk- 
ing in lieu of linen. The embroidered cloths, when thus 
quilted and lined, are used as coverlets (yooigan) for beds, 
or as covers (tandoor bezy) for the wooden frames or 
tandoors,whioh, with mangels (braziers), containing burn- 
ing charcoal, form substitutes for stoves and fireplaces. 
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By the side of these are Been rich praj-iDg-carpets 
(isblema sejeila),* G<Hi8i8tiiig of strong cloth, red, blue, 
or grey, embroidered io faotaetic patteins, with coloured 
silks, gold, and BJlver. Pestamel and niahkrama, the 
former of red silk, ornamented with gold and silver tis- 
Bue, interwoven in ^rious patterns, are common. These 
are imported from Damascus, Aleppo, and Broussa, and 
used as bathiug-clothB ; that is, they are wrapped round 
the lower part of the bather's person, preparatory to en- 
tering the first heated chamber.'f- The second, with a 
greater admixture of cottoD, and without embroidery, 
are used fay the bathing>men, and are also employed as 
aprons by grocers, barbers, and co&e-house keepers. 

Muslin and cotton handkerchiefs (mahkrama or yagh- 
lik) embroidered at the comers, are constantly used by 
both sexes. They are employed less, perhaps, for the 
purposes to which such articles are applied in Europe, 
than for that of folding up money, linen, and other 
things. In the houses of great men, there is always a 
m^kramajee bashy, whose principal duty it is to take 
care of these and other similar articles. No object, great 
or small, is conveyed from one person to another ; no 
present is made — even fees to medical men — unless folded 
in a handkerchief, embroidered cloth, or piece of gauze. 
The more rich the envelope, the higher the compliment 
to the receiver. It is this custom which probably gave 
rise to the European idea that sultauB, when desirous to 

* All articles embroidered are called iBhlema. 

t We shall reierve adetalledaccoant of the bath* and pode of bathing 
fnr a fotoie cbaplw. 
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distinguish &TOurites, were wont to roll up their ker- 
cfaieft, and to treat the fair object of their predilection 
as schoolboys regale each other with snowballs. 

It is true, however, that when the Sultan honours in- 
dividuals by bestowing upini them a gift, the present, 
whether cooHsting of fruits, sweetmeats, or wearing 
apparel, is always enclosed in an embroidered cloth, ker- 
«hief, or gauae, in the same manner as is practised in 
^e transmissioD of letters. Reschid Pacha was the first 
person who struck a blow at the tatter custom. He not 
only introduced paper envelopes for letters, but carried 
his love of civilization bo far as to send to the diplomatic 
corps his visiting-card and that of his wife, neatly printed 
in the European fashion, thus — " Mondeur et Madame 
[teschid Pasha." 

To the above embroidered articles must be added small 
pocket-books for preseiring letters; ootchkour (strips of 
muslin), embroidered at the ends for supporting shal- 
wars ; pesbguir, (napkins) embroidered round the edges, 
and spread over the knees during dinner, or used for 
ablutions;* harloo, (towels) employed for folding and 
conveying other articles ; tarabolooz (watet-gtrdles) of 
silk, about twelve feet long and four broad, worn by the 
middling classes, made in three pieces, lightly joined — the 
pattern having some resemblance to the French plaids ; 
tiisy are manufactured in Albania, E^pt, and Tripoli 
(Barbary) ; giumlik (shirting), made of birunjik, the in- 
variable costume of all kayikjees in summer and winter. 

The corporation of yagblikjees, under which head are 

* In great lioosei, n peahgnir bashjr hii chaige of tbii deparUnent. 
f5 
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classed all peraons dealing in embroidered articles, ac- 
knowledge vmoue patrons and saints. Among these ere 
the prophet Seth, who is supposed to have spun and 
woven a cotton shirt for himself. This necessary vest- 
ment, according to tradition, served as a model to Kha- 
dijah, the Prophet's wife, who carried on a brisk trade 
in these articles wiUi various Arabian cities, and had the 
honour of presenting the first shirt ever worn b; her hus- 
band upon his bridal day. 

If we are to believe Turkish tradition, bed-coverlets 
were unknown in Arabu unlal the marriage of AH with 
Fatmeh. It was upon this occasion that a Hindoo, con- 
verted to Islam, presented the happy couple with one of 
these additions to their domestic comfort, under the form 
of a splendid yorgan, richly embroidered with pearls, 
gold, and coloured silks, upon .crimson ck>tb. Although 
Osmanlis in general entertain little respect for renegades, 
whom they justiy regard as b^g solely actuated by 
venal and corrupt motives, the trade highly venerates 
the memory of this Hindoo apostate. 

It is time, however, to quit the brilliant bazar of the 
yfighlikjee. But, before directing onr course to the be- 
zestan of arms, we will diverge to the left, and, rapdiy 
threading Ozoon Tchanhy, proceed to tiie carpet-dealers' 
shops in Meijian YoUy. Meanwhile, having allnded to 
renegades, I will terminate this chapter with an anec- 
dote relating to one of these apostates, said to have occur- 
red during the reign of Abdonl Hamid.* 

* The pames ofHunid, Achmet, or Ahmet, Mohannined, and Malimoud, 
thouf;h bearing iliitiuct ligDiGcatioui, hsTS the BBnie root, and are modi- 
fications oE the verb to ptaise, each as praised, praiaeworth;, &c. 
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Whilst tlw grnnd viair ww seated ia tiie copnciUcbam- 
ber, a Chnstian demanded an audieooe, uoder the plea 
of desiring to embrace Itlam. To such a plea the Sa- 
draHtn could not turn a deaf ^u: ; to the stnuiger was 
admitted, and, ibrtiiwith throwing himself on his knees, 
said that be came to declare bis inteatiuD of renouncing 
tlie " errors " of Christianity, and to adopt the only true 
&ttb. After narrowly scrutinizing the petitioner's coun- 
tepanoe, the vizir replied that this step required mature 
conraderation, and that, if he merely embraced Islam in 
hopes of enjoying indulgences denied by his own faith, 
he would gain nothing by the change [ " but," added he« 
*' if you are tancere, you will certainly pcoeper in this 
world, and. with GK>d'« grace, wve your soul in the 

Tbereupoo the Ap[dicaqt aaade nolent protestationB of 
iioeerity and disioterestedness, and demanded permiseion 
to pronounce forthwith " the professioD of faith," and to 
be subjected to the pbyaioal formalities. " Patience ! 
pataepce 1" rejoined tjie vizir : " there is no hurry ; Para- 
dise will^ please God, be ensured if you are deserving, 
and it will be better to delay the opposite fate if you are 
reproved, Firat say who and what you are, that we may 
judge of your wwthinesa." 

Upcm this, tlie applicant replied tjiat he wts a Pole by 
birth, and schoolmaster by profession ; that he had been 
ruined, persecuted, and compelled to flee bii country 
through the tyranny of a noble, who had destroyed the 
honour of his sister, and, seeing that neither justice nor 
truth was held sacred in Poland, he had resolved to em> 
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brace a futh, of which virtue and moralify were the 
essential bases. Having pondered awhile, the visit an- 
swered : " Well, well • we will give you a hodja,* to 
instruct you in the faith and practices of Islam. Return 
to my presence in two months, and, if your sentiments 
be unchanged, Inshall^, it shall be as you desire." 

The applicant had no sooner departed, than the vizir 
directed one of his dragomans to report the circumstance 
to the Russian envoy, and to request bis excellency to 
institute inquiries into the character and antecedents of 
the would-be renegade. The two months having at 
length expired, the Pole, attended by the molhih who 
had been appointed his preceptor, re-appeared before the 
vizir, well instructed, and fully resolved to embrace the 
Prophet's fwth. Having stated his determination in a 
loud voice and resolute oianner, the vizir spoke to him 
thus : " Take warning ! should any thing occur to you 
hereafter, good or bad, it will be too late to retract. 
Remember that, when once a professed Moslem, you will 
have no other protector tlian the law of Islam. Come 
what may, you must submit to consequences." — " I am 
ready, your highness," rejoined the other ; " let me en- 
joy the security and blessings promised by your faith to 
those who believe, and let the rest be on my head." 

" Be it 80 !" exclaimed the vizir. Whereupon an 
Im&m was called in, and tiie Pole, having uttered the 
profession of faith, was declared to be a Moslem. This 

* All preceptors and learned men are called hodja, tbangh perhaps, 
literally speaking, it means a mercbaDt, or (me well to do in the world. 
MMhinks our word " codgor" is derived froBi hodja. 
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being done, a sunettjee was summoned, and the remain^ 
ing ceremony was at once performed,* The vinr now 
wayed his hand, and the convert, after receiving a purae 
of money, was directed to withdraw. However, before 
he reached the steps of the outward vestibule, he waa 
directed to knee!, why he knew not j but the mystery 
was soon explained. Three or four tchaoosb stepped 
forward, seized his hands, fastened them behind his 
back, and in less time than is required for writing the 
result, the visit's executioner advanced, and the rene- 
gade's bead rolled upon the pavement. 

The body was then conveyed to a public thoroughfare, 
tile bead placed under the right arm, and a yafta, to the 
following efiect, attached to the bosom, 

"ACHMET HODJA, 

'* a Pole and Christian by birth, embraced the true faith, 
in order to escape from punishment due for murder, and 
other heinous crimes committed in his own country. 
But the eye of God is everywhere. Wishing to convert 
our holy religion into a screen, behind which he might 
continue his vicious practices, this bad man met with the 
justice which ought to have overtaken him elsewhere. 
His punishment was just — This is his body." 

It appears that the Russian envoy had instituted the 
desired inquiries, and had discovered that the man was 
a criminal of infamous character, who had merited hut 
escaped death in his own country. This being detailed 

* Tbe proccis of embnulng Islam is Tcry simple. It consiat* in pro- 
notmcing the profenion of fsith, and in anbsequent circumcision. 
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to the vizir, that ioiDist«r forthvitii resolved upon the 
sumniBT; mode of proceedipg. 

Several iastaocss of apostacy took plaoa during the 
years 1841, 1S42, l&iQ. The reo^dea. priocipally 
OermsDs, were subsequeotly tolerated by their new co- 
roligionists, but were iar bom maetiog with that favour 
which they expected to be the reward ctf abaadoDing the 
fidth of their fwe&then. Geuerally despised by O^ 
manlis, and universally shunned by honest Christians, 
they are doomed to lead an outcast life, ill-oompensated 
for by that unlimited sensuality which is the general 
pre- disposing cause to apoetacy. There may be excep- 
tions — Omer Pacha, for example, who commanded >a 
the Lebanon ; but instances rarely occur, now-a-days, of 
renegades making progress in rank or fortune. Their 
subsequent existence is, for the most part, worthy of 
thor motives for apostacy. 

An event has recently occurred oonneeted wiA this 
subject, which called forth profound indignation and 
regret, even from those most disposed to advocate 'ibt 
cause of Turkey, and to defend its govenunent against 
unjust calumnies. At the same time, it caused undis- 
guised satisfaction to those whose constant themes are 
the intolerance, unmitigated baiharity, and fanatidim of 
l^e Turks, and who gladly avail themselves of all acts 
of rigour or false policy, to preach a Christian, or, in 
otiier words, a political, crusade. 

An Armenian artitian, named Yacoob Dukim, aged 
thirty-two years, expressed a desire to embrace Islam. 
Eager to obtmn tlie immuniHes and indulgences enjoyed 
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by Mohammedaas, this man spoataneotul; renoanced 
ChriatiaDity, and made his profeasion of itulii in the 
autiimn of 1S41. Diaappoioted, however, in his expec- 
tations, and not meeting with the anticipated reward of 
his apOBtacy, or, as wnne assert, urged by coDsoience, 
Yacoob Dukim escaped to Syra, where be abjured his, 
new faith, and ere long returned to Constantinople, with 
the intention of becoming a Latin Catholic. 

To render tiiis recantation more notable, he assumed 
the bat or cloth cap worn by Franks and bond Jide sub* 
jects of foreign powers, although a Raya, and not under 
the protectiOD of any European l^ation. This soon 
attracted the notice of his own oountrymen and of the 
Turkish police. He was therefore denounced, seized, 
and carried before the Sheikh ul Islam. 

Thereupon the whole body of Ookma insisted that he 
should be brought to ttial for apostatizing from the 
Moslem faith, and punished according to the strict letter 
of the law. The crime was not denied ; <te the contrary, 
the accused gloried in the act, and, in spite of promises 
and torture, firmly refused to recant a third time. The 
result was, condemnation to the legal penalty— death ; 
which penal^ is not only awarded by the religious code, 
but legalized by various fethwas. 

One example of the latter will suffice. It is taken 
from the collection of the celebrated Mufty, Bekhja 
Abdullah Effendy, and runs thus : Question. " If Zeid, 
not a Musselman, should profess Islam, and should again 
reilf4)se into infidelity, what ought to be hi< punish- 
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ment?" Answer, "If certified by two witnesses, death 
without delay." 

This sentence, carried into effect upon the 9Sad- 
August, 1848, at the place of execution in the Fish- 
market, was neither issued nor consummated without 
opposition, llie Grand Virar, Raouf Pacha, a mild 
and worthy man, attempted to raise his voice in opposi- 
tion to tiie bigoted Oolema and otlier members of the 
Supreme Council. Itifillt Pacha, minister for foreign 
affairs, took the same side, and they were supported by 
Achmet Fethy Pacha, brother-in>law to the Sultan. 
But the opinions of the fiinatic Nafiz Pacha, President - 
of the Council, of Riza Pacha, and of the Sheikh al Islam 
and Oolema prevailed, and the Sultan's assent was 
obtained. 

In the mean time. Sir S. Canning, true to that hu- 
manity and generous zeal which distinguishes his ho- 
. nourable character, both in public and private, exerted 
his utmost endeavours to avert the commission of an act of 
blood, which, as his excellency justly observed, could not 
fail to arouse the sympathies of Europe, and to reccnl 
eventually witli roost prejudicial effect upon the Sultan 
and his government. But the voice of humanity, reason, 
and policy failed, and the punishment of death was in-^ 
flict«d. 

The moral and political efiects of this rigorous ad-, 
berence to a sanguinary law, so contrary to the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, and so inconsistent with the 
present poution of the Turkish government, has beeo 
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justly and forcibly jxniited out by an able public writer. 
I will therefore iosert his observations, although evidently 
written under the excitement of the moment. 

** The Armenian who was condemned to death for re- 
oantatioD from the Mohammedan fcdth, which he bad 
professed about a year ago, was executed yesterday. 
His body was exposed in the I^h-market, with his head 
in his hat I He had assumed the FVaok dress ; and the 
Turkish government could not show its contempt for 
European civilization more effectually than by exposing, 
with the headless body of the renegade, its most con- 
spicuous symbol, the hat. The conduct of the Porte in 
tills affair has excited general indignation. 

" Powerful efforts were exerted on behalf of this unfor- 
tunate man, but the Sultan's ministers obstinately re- 
fiised to remit the capital punishment. They pleaded 
an inexorable law and the danger of offending public 
opinion. But such pleas are valueless; and, however 
conclusive they may have been in the day of Mussulman 
intolerance, they have long lost their importance, even 
amongst Mahommedans themselves. 

" Other laws, as inviolable ss those of the Medes and 
Persians, have been infringed, and power and fanaticism 
can no longer form an excuse for their future inviola- 
bility. When crimes are committed with impunity 
throughout the empire — when the succession of its sove- 
reign is ensured by a violation of every law of humanity 
.^when the chief adviser of tliat sovereign owes his po- 
rtion to the most horrible and most revolting vices— and 
when the chief military authority at Tophana was guilty, 
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but a few moDtha ago, of a double murder— it is no 
longer time to insist upoD the iDviolabitity of law> and, 
above all, of religious law.* 

" To remodel the army, public opiaioD vaa emended, 
even at the risk of a general revolution ; but, when ven* 
geance must be taken upon a ChriEtisn — when an un- 
worthy feeling of revenge and malice muet be gratified, 
forsooth public opinion is advanced aa an unanswerable 
excuse. Were all laws inviolate, or were public opinioD 
respected, Turkey might, even upon bo laulty a basis as 
Mohammedanism, be again restored to gome portion of 
her ancient vigour. 

"We have never advocated foreign interference in the 
internal aSain of the Turkish empire ; and were all its 
laws equally respected and enforced, even in this ia- 
stance we might object to any attempt to prevent 
the execution of laws founded upon the religion of the 
state. But, when laws are violated, in all cases ex- 
cept where Christiana are concerned, humanity as well 

■ The writer allades in this paragrsph, 1st, to the murder of mate 
colliterals. to which B.ttention has already been drawn. 2nd. To 
tb« elevation and omnipotence af Ttiu Pacha, whose hiator; has beeo 
giieo, and who ie indebted, according to the raporta of his enemies by 
BO means proved, for hia good fortune to the worst vices. 3rd. To Ihe 
doable murder eommitted by Mohammed All Pacha of Tophaim strendy 
detailed. It is but juatice Co the Tnrka to state that the aet of riganr 
perpetrated upon the double Armenian renegade was not only condemned 
by the three Pachas named in the teit, but that it caused undiegnised 
pain to the great majority of public functionaries. Bnt all men are 
aware of the inutility of public sympathies in similar caaea. Look to 
St. Petershurgh! Look to the physical and moral tortures inflicted 
upon the family of Prince Trubetzkoi — brought to public notice by M. 
de Custine. 
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as religion demand iDterference. By such acts as these, 
the Turkish government again exasperates its Christian 
population, which it had at length succeeded in con- 
ciliating. By showing itself to Europe the persecutor of 
Christianity, Turkey endangers that place which the most 
enlightened of her sovereigns. Sultan Mahmoud, had en- 
deavoured to acquire for her amongst the nations of 
Europe. Sir S. Canning has exerted himself in this un- 
fortunate affair as becomes an English ambassador — we 
could wish that other foreign representatives at this court 
were as sincere and as honest — but English influence is 
gone in this country. 

" Had we maintained the position to which we are 
entitled, and which we enjoyed a short time back, 
Christianity might have been spared this outrage, and 
Turkey the dangers of its results." * 

But all Christian nations are not entitled to join in 
this outcry against the Porte. The official correspon- 
dence of the British envoy at Lisbon shows that a san- 
guinary law, similar to that of which we complain in 
Turkey, continues in vigour at this moment in the Por- 
tuguese dominions. Apostates from Catholicism are 
there legally doomed to the fate awarded to relapsed 
renegades in the Ottoman empire. Why, therefore, do 
we not peremptorily interfere on the banks of the Tagus, 
as we have done upon the shores of the Bosphonis P 

* Extract from ■ Letter in the Moraiag Chroalcle. dB.ted Constknti- 
nople, 23rd August, 1843. 
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CHAPTER W. 

CABPET.DEALER8, TURNERS, PIPE-DEALERS. 

After quitting that part of Ozoon Tcharshy, within the 
great enclosure of bazars, by the gate marked C in our 
plan, the street called Merjian (coral) YoUy, opens to the 
right and left. It is in the immediate vicinity of this 
spot that the haladjee (carpet merchants) have their shops 
and khflns. The best articles are not exposed in the 
former, but kept in the merchants' store-rooms, at the 
adjacent small khftns, whither purchasers are conducted. 
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This trade, of which the members are exclusively 
Moslems, was formerly among the most flouriBhing in 
the city. They dealt, as at pmsent, in goods imported 
from Persia, Bokhara, Cashmere, Barbary, and various 
provinces of the Ottoman empire.* Solomon is gene- 
rally reverenced as their patron j it being supposed that 
the genii, who laboured during the building of the 
Temple, presented him with a carpet, upon which he and 
Balkie were waft«d through the ur, when they made 
their marvellous journey as for as Cashmere, and there 
caused the abruption of the mountains that confined the 
waters which then covered the surface of " the Valley of 
Paradise." 

Others of this guild affirm that Solomon is only en- 
titled to the patronage of dealers in travelling carpets, 
and that the first invention of those employed for prayer 
must be ascribed to the archangel Gabriel, at the period 
when the Prophet made his miraculous ascension to 
heaven, Mohammed, being desirous to say a prayer of 
supererogation, in acknowledgment for the favour vouch- 
safed to him, was about to take off his cloak ; when Ga- 
briel, seeing this, unclasped from his own shoulders his 
star-spangled mantle, and placed it under the shade of 
Tuba, in the proper direction of the keblali, so that the 
Prophet might perform his devotions, according to pre- 
scribed rules. This duty being accomplished, the arch- 
angel removed the mantle to the saddle of Uorak. When 
the Prophet descended to earth, he carefully preserved 
the precious gift, for the sole purpose of saying upon it 
• No carp«t fertory «iiat» at Stambol or in its yiciQitj. 
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the sixth or extraordiDary prayer, which he was accos- 
tomed to redte towards midnight. 

Carpets richlj embroidered were siibseciueDUy made 
by Fatmeh and die wives of the first kiUiphs, in iinita> 
tioD of this, and were called yildizy (tlie etarry), in com- 
memoration of the constellations that origindly be- 
^angled the archangel's mantie. 

Notwithstanding the universal use of carpets, the 
trade in indigmous and Oriental produce has latterly 
decreased. The introduction of the cheaper manufao> 
tures of Europe, largely imported by Gredt and Arme- 
nian merchants, has diminished the profits of the old 
carpet-dealers, by circumscribing the use of Eastern 
articles, especially of those kinds used fw covering floors, 
in lieu of employing Smyrna, Salonica, or Persian car- 
pets, many rich Turks and the majority of Christians 
have adof^ed European producti<»is. 

No article is more essential to the Turitish population 
thftn carpets. They form the most prominent item <^ 
household fumitnre, for purposes of convenience, luxury, 
and devotion. When Osmanlis are stationary, they ai« 
necessary as seats ; when travelling, they are nsed as beds, 
and bedsteads ; namaz cannot be decently said without 
them ; and, on parties of pleasure by land or water, they 
are equally requisite for utility and display. In the 
latter case, the carpet that covers the short after-deck of 
the kayik is taken out, and spread upon the ground. 
Over this are laid the cushions upcm which the party 
were seated at the bottom of the boat. The yellow slip- 
pers of ladies are then ranged in pairs in fnnit of the 
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carpet, and their attendants serve them with refresh- 
ments. Th«se gmupe, oi which hundreds may be seen 
on Fridays, at the Sweet Waters and other places in 
vcgue iur kief, are admiralbly picturesqne, and give an 
inimitable feature of originality to the romantic spots 
seated for these tranquil and innocent recreations. 

Carpets hold a conspicuous place in the bagg^;e oF all 
travellers. In the housdiold* of pachas or great person- 
ages, there is en attendant called kulargus hatassy bashy 
<^ide or txaveUing carpet-keeper). It is his duty tt> 
ride on with other servants, to the spot appointed for 
temporary halts. Here he epreadst^e carpets, and pre- 
pares coffee or other refredunents. The same ceremony 
is performed at night. 

No man, above the lower class, is unprovided witt 
.aedjada (oblong prayer-carpets). They are of two kinds, 
one called kushluk, far roorning devcftions, and the other 
ifor the four remaining prayers. These articles vary in 
richness and beauty of texture. Id great houses, an 
attendant, called sedjadegee bashy, is entrusted with their 
^^servatflon. He epregds tiie sedjada in the proper di- 
rection of the keUab, at prayer time, and sees that no 
Wiclean contact renders thetn impure. Some of these 
<3u^ts fire o£ Persian manafocture, of vivid cidours, and 
fine velvety texture. They are sold as bigh as 700 
^astres, none lower t^an 400. 

Those made in imitation of Pentian goods at Diar- 
bekir, Sivas, Bind otMsr places in Asia Minor, are more 
common. Their texture is coarser, and their colours less 
vind, Th^ price is S5 per cent cheaper, bnt they 
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are commonly designated and sold as Persian goods. 
Pretty articles of this kind, seven feet by four, may be 
purchased for 350 piastres. 

From the custom of spreading carpets of this kind over 
the after-decks of kayiks, whereon servants are seated, 
these articles are commonly designated, one, two, or three 
pur (oars). Dealers thus distinguish the sizes required 
by purchasers, as each class increases proportionately in 
length and breadth. A kayik without stem carpet is con- 
sidered as much undressed as would be a London cha< 
riot without hammer-cloth. 

Praying-carpets are not limited to articles maoufoc- 
tured of wool. They are made of cloth, cotton, velvet, 
or silk ; all more or less richly embroidered with quaint 
designs representing flowers, sometimes stitched with gold 
and silver, and ornamented with small pearls. A space, 
terminating in a point, is, however, left plain in the 
centre, whereon to place the head ; it being considered 
meritorious that the forehead should not rest upon silken 
or golden embroidery during prostration. 

In imperial palaces, in those of married Sultanas and 
grand dignitaries, praying-carpets constitute a heavy 
item of expense. Much variety is there exhibited in 
the choice and splendour of these articles, although this 
display of vanity is opposed to those divine precepts 
which command humility at all times, and strictly for- 
bid ostentatious exhibitions during prayer. 

Carpets employed as floor-coverings in the imperial 
harem and the Sultan's apartments are' generally of the 
finest Persian or Smyrna manufacture, with here and 
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there splendid European productions, sent as presents 
from forei^rn sovereigns. Those of Smyrna are of two 
hinds. The finer quality, containing the darker and 
dearest colours, blue and red, are called adjem, being 
imitations of Persian ; the second are termed yaprak, 
the pattern being lighter and the colours cheaper, with 
an admixture of green. These are the sorts generally 
exported to England. They are common in the recep- 
tion-rooms of bpth sexes at the houses of Turkish gen- 
tlemen. 

Genuine Persian carpets of large size are sold at from 
eight to ten shillings the square yard. They can be made 
to order by giving directions and measures to mer- 
chants or commissioners, who import them from Persia. 
But even then the manufactures of Anatolia are often 
substituted. Smyrna carpets, of first quaUty average 
22 or 23 piastres the square pique, or five shillings 
and eigbtpence the square yard. Yaprak are sold for 
21 piastres the pique. They are somewhat cheaper at 
Smyrna, as the Stambol merchants must pay duty and 
freight. 

Turks, though generally fond of glittering ornaments, 
prefer carpets of sober colours, of which the prevailing 
tints are blue, red, brown, and dark green, although 
some scrupulous persons exclude the latter, holding it 
unorthodox to tread upon green. 

Carpets are generally laid upon the matting, which 
completely covers apartments. In summer, the former 
are talien up, and the mats left or renewed. This is 
also the case in the imperial palace, where every por- 
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tioD of the interior, except the marble corridors on the 
basement stoiy, are closel; matted. 

When Smyrna carpets are oot used, thinner and 
cheaper articles are employed. These are ketcha, 
manufactured at Shehir Kouy in Bulgaria, and gurdus, 
made in Caramania, or hy the Youruk tribes. The 
component parts are woven in flat tresses, one quarter 
of an inch wide, and then loosely stitched together. 
The finest are laid down in common apartments. In< 
ferior qualities are used for travelling and covering 
bB^;age. They are sold by the carpet, and not by the 
pique, at from 160 to 800 piastres, according to size. 

Several other varieties of carpeting and rugs are em- 
ployed for q)ecific purposes. It will suffice to mention 
two of the most remarkable. These are ufukasha, 
imported from Aidin, and used for saddle-cloths and 
h(H-se-rugfl : toharkussheshy (four-com^^) squares 
of fine t^ture and fanciful patterns, sometimes laid 
over tandoors, and sometimeB placed under the table 
during dinner ; bitt for the latter purpose linen or 
cotton cloths, embroidered with flowers, are preferred. 

That portion of Merjian YoUy, between the carpet- 
merchants' shops and the walls of Esky Serai, is prin- 
cipally tenanted by youzookjee (ring-makers), who 
deal in felse jewellery of the coaniest kinds. They are, 
for the most part, Hebrews, who import the compo- 
sition in a rough state from Germany, and manufac- 
ture the brass settings themselves. The latter are 
slightly gilt, and the glass is ground and polished by 
the stoneworkers of the bazar. The wives and children 
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of peasantry and poor citizetui, especially in inland 
provinces, wear them in profuBion upon their fez. When 
seen at a distance, the effect is brilliant and pleasing. 

The gate conducting from the internal portion of 
Ozoon Tchanhy is opposite to another gate, opening 
into the external continuatioii of this long bazar, which 
erentuaUy terminates near the dried fruit market. 
This prolongation is principally occupied by Armenians, 
who deal in cotton goods of inferior quality. 

Among them are venders of kalemker ; dulbendjee 
(muslin sellers) ; kessajee (tobacco-bag makers) ; sham- 
danjee (sellers of brass candlesticks) ; and miekjee 
(perfumers) ; with here and ^ere shoemakeni and 
tailors. Here also reside dealers in the small red skull- 
caps worn by t^ Asiatic women. These c^ are made 
of scarlet shaloon, and the top (Huamented with coloured 
cotton braiding. 

At the conclusion of the enclosed portion commences 
the uncovered street, one side of which is tenanted by 
tchikrikjee (turners), and the other by pipe-sellers. 
The former fiibricate distaffs, spinning-wheels, staircase 
balustrades, boxes, and sundry other wEU-es. The tchik- 
rikjee, all Moslems, form a numerous and busy corpora- 
tion. It is worthy of remark that all active trades of 
OoDStantinople are with few exceptions in the hands 
of Turks. It will suffice to enumerate Uacksmiths, 
carpenters, stone-hewers, sawyers, armourers, shoe* 
makers, saddlers, braziers, nail-makers, and boat- 
builders. An Arab, nanied Abou Obeid, is venerated 
as the chief patron of the turners' guild. 
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Ayesha being ooe day in want of a box wherein to 
deposit salt and rice without their being mingled, Abou 
Obeid took forth his dagger, fastened a bowstring to 
the liandle, quickly converted his bow into a lathe, then 
from a piece of palm-wood he shortly turned a neat 
box, with two compartments. This feat procured for 
him a quasi promise of beatitude in the next world, and 
much custom in this ; so that he lived in plenty, and 
died in hope. 

Here and there, among the tchikrikjee, are shops of 
n&etinjee, or makers of wooden pattens, always used to 
protect bathers' and bath attendants' feet from the heat 
of bath floors. The nflelingee look upon our Saviour as 
their patron. The origin of the use of nSelins, accord- 
ing to common tradition, was the inconvenience suffered 
by our Saviour, when performing his ablutions at the 
bath of Nazareth. The heat of the floor blistered his 
feet, whereupon Joseph, whom Moslems call the " be- 
loved carpenter," fell to work and made for him a pair 
of wooden pattens. The model of these pattens was 
preserved, and is supposed to have continued unchanged 
to the present day. They are nearly similar in shape 
to the clogs used by our country women. It is probable 
that the patten or wooden clog generally used in Eng- 
land was imported by the Crusadera, or brought from 
Spain, where it was introduced by the Arabs. 

NSelin are of various materials, but all of the same 
shape. Those commonly used at batlis are made of 
walnut or box, without ornament. A plain leather 
strap, nailed to the hollow upon each side, attaches them 
to the feet. In private houses, pattens are more 
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mostly. They are made of roae, ebony, sandal or stained 
wood, studded with silver nails. The strap is of 
coloured leather, embroidered with gold and spangles. 
In great harems, the ladies carry their love of finery 
so fhr as to have their ndelin inlaid mth mother-of- 
pearl and tortoiseshell, and the straps thickly studded 
with pearls and small turquoises. When ladies of quality 
go to public baths, their slaves carry their pattens. 
This is considered more cleanly and correct than to 
use those of the bath ; although there are always one 
or more attendants at thehammam, whose business it is 
to scrub and polish ndelin. 

The use of these pattens is not limited to baths ; a 
commoner kind, called galensy by the Greeks, is worn 
by all the lower orders and menial slaves while perform- 
ing domestic work in the lower part of their houses. 
Greeks and Armenians of the inferior classes also wear 
them as clogs or shoes when out of doors, They carry 
this practice to nnnecessary excess, standing at their 
doors, or walking in them in dry weather, with the 
coquettish intention of adding to their stature : this ^ves 
to them an awkward, tripping gait. 

But let us cross to the opposite side of this declivitous 
street, principally tenanted by im&mjee or tchibookjee 
(pipe-mouth and stick renders), novelties which fashion 
rather than utility have rendered popular with travellers ; 
for it is not sufficient for them to procure pipes complete, 
and to obtain, when at home, a supply of the indigenous 
tobacco, without which Turkish pipes are useless, but it 
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is requisite to carry with them a store of fresh tubes for 
the amber mouthpieces, and fresh jessamine or cherry- 
wood sticks to replace those impregnated with the essen* 
tial oil. It is not less requisite to have servants who 
understand keeping all these articles perfectly clean. 

To smoke with the small tube, on which the amber 
is fixed, longer than a month is disagreeable and un- 
wholesome, as it bec(»nes quickly impregnated with the 
oil ; and cherry-wood sticks also become tainted, if much 
used, at the end of six months. The long tubes made 
of jessamine are still more liable to deterioration, and 
those manufactured of commoner woods, painted and 
varnished, are still worse. 

A novice desiring to supply himself with a pipe and its 
attendant requisites complete must purchase the follow- 
ing articles : Ist, an imftmy (amber moutlipiece), with 
its mena (ring), and zivany (light tube of wood for the 
same) ; 3nd, a tchibook (stick) of cherry or jessamine, 
andaloola (earthen bowl). Then comes the selection 
of toutoon (tobacco), kessa (bag for ditto), tassa, (brass 
saucer), upon which the bowl always rests, in order to 
prevent fire or dust from falling on fioors. To these 
must be added tchakmak (steel), tash (flint), and kaof 
(vegetable tinder). 

Having these articles, it is necessary to purchase a 
short thin wire for cleanaing the xivany, and another of 
longer dimensions, jagged at one extremity, and enve- 
loped with cotton to clean the stick. Those who have 
not servants employ the itinerant Jew pipe-cleaners, who 
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circulate through the narrow streets, between six and 
eight a. m., waking tardy risers with shouts of '* tchibook- 
jee ! and tchibookja ! "• 

In great Turkish establish Q^nts, two. individuals Iiave 
Httle other employment than to attend to this universal 
luxury ; the oae is the toutoonjy boahy, and l^e other 
the tchibookjy. The first is generally some steady ser- 
vant, whose boelnesB it is to purchase the leaf in bale, 
and to see that it be cut and weighed for daily consump- 
tion. The second is a young and autiTe page, or upper 
footman, of comely appearance, well versed in the eti- 
quette of precedence, and intlie forms of presenting pipes 
to those meriting this honour. The toutoonjy is often 
the kihaya (steward). He enjoys his master's confidence 
in regard to money afiaira, and is his agent with the 
Armenian bankers, to whom almost all great men at 
Constantinople are more or less indebted. 

The pipe-bearer is the confidential valet and deposi- 
tary of secrets in other matters. It is his duty to follow 
his master upon all occasions with the pipe complete, 
enclosed in a cloth case, and the tobacco-bag in his bosom. 
He uU behind in the kayik ; he treads close at his mas- 
ter's heels when the latter slowly walks through the 
streets, rosary in hand ; he runs at his horse's tail when 
mounted ; he waits near the door of the selamlyk, or 
other apartment, when at home, and remains within sight 
or hearing when abroad, ready to enter witli the lighted 

■ Tarkish pipes ahould only be cleaneJ with dry cotton, though mnie- 
tlmea strong colFee ia poured through them, and they (re lilemBnls 
.tbonmghlj dried with cuUoa. 
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pipe upoD the BUghtest gigoal. Even the meanest func- 
tionaries, slipshod, and often threadbare, consider these 
attendants as essential to their respectability. 

The pipe being the alpha and omega of Oriental eti- 
quette, tchibookjees are thus the shadows of their mas- 
ters, and rarely quit their presence from the moment the 
latter sally from the harem at dawn until the hour of 
retirement. After that, if the master be disposed to 
smoke, one of the khanum's (wife's) female slaves per- 
forms the functions of pipe-bearer, and, as almost all 
elderly ladies smoke, a supply of every thing necessary 
is at hand. 

These pipe-bearers, carrying their master's pipes in 
long brown cloth cases, attracted the notice of an English 
traveller, who visited Constantinople in 184S, anxious to 
write and publish his observations. He had seen many 
of these men, black and white, following the richly capa- 
risoned horses of Turkish gentlemen, and his mind wan- 
dered forthwith to stories of bowstrings and bastinadoes. 
He felt convinced, therefore, that these innocent pipe- 
bearers were the dreaded executioners of the jealous acts 
of barbarity, that are supposed to find food for the 6shes 
of the Bosphorus. He communicated his suspicions to 
an oflicial person among his countrymen, who, rejoicing 
in a joke, confirmed the unsophisticated traveller's sur- 
mises ; and so a chapter was forthwith written, and per- 
haps may see the light, setting forth the unblushing cru- 
elty of the Turks, who amble through the streets with 
executioners at their heels, carrying the terrible imple- 
ments of death and torture in their hands. Yet these 
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.and similar absurdities are constantly written, and as cotj- 
stantly read and believed by the Europeaa public* 

Large sums are lavished by Turks of all ranks upon 
pipes ; they attach as much importance to the posses- 
sion of a fine assortment, as Europeans to that of choice 
pictures or plate. From five to thirty pounds are com- 
monly expended upon amber mouthpieces, their coat 
being further augmented by the jewelled rings that 
separate the morsels of amber. These glittering orna- 
ments are, however, more in use with ladies than men. 
The latter prefer a simple ring of porphyry, coral, 
enamel, or agate ; but great attention is paid to the 
purity of amber. This is imported wholesale by Jewish 
merchants from the Baltic, and is retailed by the 
oka, varying from two to five thousand piastres, ac- 
cording to quality. The pale lemon colour, without 
vein or spot, is the most esteemed. Middling-sized 
imftmy of this kind will always fetch SOOO piastres. 

Large amber mouthpieces of dark colour, streaked 
and veined, may be purchased for 500 piastres ; those of 
smaller size, for 250 or 300 ; bufthe average price of a 
f^r-sized imftmy of pale colour is never less then £B, 
Mouthpieces are not confined to amber. They are made 
of marble, ivory, hippopotamus tooth, aventurine, and 
of a composition consisting of a solution of amber-filings 
and arsenic, which, when finished, resembles the trans- 

■ A travslling b«che]ot from Oxford came to Stsmbol in 1842 with a 
book neatl; ruled, nherein to inBsrtthe productions. mEnners, aod cdb- 
toms of these and other people. The tollowiDg was the coneiae result ot 
his observations at ConHtaotinopte:pTodactioas — axsesj Manners — none; 
Cnitonu — beaatJy. 

g5 
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parent amber of Sicily, considered of no worth at Con* 
stantinople. Mouthpieces of this composition, costing 
IS or 15 piastres, with common wooden tchibooks, are 
in use at the coffee -houseE. They are considered pre- 
judicial to the teeth. 

The choice of the long cherry-wood tube ia an im- 
portant Consideration. Those most esteemed vary from 
four to six feet in length, and from titree-quarters of an 
inch to an inch in diameter. They should be of one 
piece, equal in circumference throughout, smooth-coated, 
and without any appearance of knots or artificial 
barking. But the pipe stick-makers are »o expert, that 
they peel bark (rom short or crooked sticks, and not 
only veneer others of better kind, but join two or more 
sticks together so adroitly as to deceive inexperienced eyes, 
Cherry>wood sticks are employed for winter, jessamine 
for summer smoking. The former are imported whole- 
sale from Persia and Bokhara. They ariire in a rough 
state, often crooked, and chipped. Manufacturers 
strtughten them ever a slow charcoal fire, veneer, polish, 
and deliver them to the retail tchibookjee unbored ; the 
latterperform the operation of boring at the momentof sale. 
Ordinary cherry-sticks from three and a half to five 
feet long cost from twenty-five to thirty piastres, but 
they increase in price according to length. Some of 
the longest and finest, when of one piece, cannot be 
purchased for less than 100 piastres. Jessamine tubes 
are dearer; they vary from 40 to 60, and, when of 
unusual length and fine grain, cost as much as 200 
piastres. They are imported from Broussa, Trebi- 
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'Koude, and other parts of Asia Minor } but those meet 
prized are produced in the gardune of Ortakouy upon 
the Bosphorus, 

The procese of culture is simple. The young plant 
is placed in a sunny and sheltered situation. All 
lateral shoots and suckers are rubl>ed off. The cen- 
tral shoot is trained to a vertical stick, and a piece of 
string is attached to the head, which is not allowed to 
flower or exhaust the stem. The string is carried 
through a pulley above, and the end weighted. TMb 
serves to strain and retain the stem iu a vertical posi- 
tion. In due time, three or more years, according to 
the length required, the stick is fit to be cut. When 
in use, they are occasionally lightly sponged with lemon 
juice, which nourishes and sweetens the bark. 

As Turkish gentlemen not only pride themselves 
upon the beauty of their im&my, but upon the sweet- 
ness of the sticks, the necessity of constant change ren- 
ders them expensive. In large eetablishmeDts, where 
many visiters are received, a store of some fifteen or 
twenty richly mounted pipes ts required ; especially, 
during Beiram, when almost all men keep open house. 
But in all these matters the strictest etiquette is main- 
tained. 

The offer of a pipe may be regarded as a mark of 
condescension to inferioi-s, of essential courtesy to 
equals, and of deference to superiors. Coffee without 
pipes is sometimes presented in the first case. Both ' 
are necessary in the second, and both, with sherbet, 
sweetmeats, and sometimes perfumes, are proper In the 
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third ; although latterl; the custom of offarittg inceose 
has fallen into disuse Minute forms are adhered to in 
all these instances. 

When an inferior, meriting a pipe, enters, he makes 
his obeisance; the host rises or nut as circumstances 
may require, and the visiter takes his seat A sign of 
the head guffices to inform the servants, waiUng near 
the door curtain, whether the pipe is to be given. In 
the affirmative case, the tchihookjee and principal ser- 
vants enter with two lighted pipes, and the brass tassas 
for receiving the bowls. One pipe is then presented to 
the hoHt and another to the visiter, and the former 
having commenced smoking, the latter follows his 
example. 

Immediately after this, the khavajee makes his appear* 
ance, bearing two or more cups of coffee, upon a tray 
covered with a circular piece of embroidered cloth. This 
cloth he takes off and throws over his ]e(t shoulder as 
he enters. Other servants then approach the tray, and 
each takes a cup and presents coffee first to the master 
and then to the visiter. The latter waits until his host 
has tasted the liquid, and then raises the finjan to his 
lips. The contents having been Ewallowed, the servants 
re-approach, and, extending the left hand with the paliQ 
turned upwards to receive the zarf, as upon a waiter, 
place the right hand, with the palm downwards, upon 
the top of the cup, and then carry them back to the 
khavajee, who immediately withdraws. The mode of pre- 
senting the cup is equally respectful ; the servant places 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand upon the 
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foot of the zarf ; and, lajdng the left hand on the pit of 
the stomach, in token of respect, ofiers the finjan without 
the aid of a tray. 

When equals visit each other, the same ceremonies are 
performed simultaneously ; hut, when visiters are of 
superior rank, the precedence is accorded to them. 
These nries are adhered to with minute exactness in all 
relations between Turks. It would not only be con- 
sidered as an unpardonable alfront to deviate from these 
rules, but they are regarded as essential when visits of 
ceremony are paid by foreign envoys, either to the 
Sultan, or to ministers of state. 

An omission of these formalities at the palace of the 
Sultan, in 1841, had- well nigh produced serious con- 
sequences, and was in fact only redeemed by submissive 
apology. From the period of abolishing the ancient 
practice of feasting and offering caftans of honour to 
ambassadors and their suite, prior to their admission to 
the Sultan's presence, it has been customary and com- 
fonnable to strict etiquette, that foreign envoys should 
be immediately received by the grand marshal, and then 
regaled with pipes, coffee, and sherbet. This being 
done, and the Sultan having taken his place in the re- 
ception-room, the envoy is admitted with little further 
ceremony, indeed with less formality than is often met 
with even in petty German courts. This is the fact, 
however little it may accord with romantic and pompous 
descriptions. 

M. de Pontois, French ambassador, having proceeded 
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in state,* upon the 18th October, 1S41, to take leave of 
the Sultan, was received at Beehiktash by Bixa Pacha, 
grand marshal ; by Ri&t Pacha, Reb Effendy ; and by 
SuSait fifTendy, first dragoman of the Porte, Thus far 
rules had been observed, but by some accideDt the aocua- 
bHned pipes were not oflered. Occupied with, more im- 
portant thoughts at the moment, M. de Pontois did not 
call to mind this omission until the audience was t«rmi< 
nated, and he was onca more seated in his keyik on his 
way back to Therapia. However indifferent M. de Fon- 
tob might have been about such matters as regarded 
himself, he held it due to hie office and govemroent to 
demand an explanation, and to satisfy the latter that 
the omission was not intentional. This was the more 
requisite, since the exceptional poution in which the 
false policy of M. Thiers had placed the French mission 
at Constantinople justified suspicions that the proceed* 
ing was not altt^ther unintentional. 

A not« was therefor* addressed for&with to the Reis 
Effendy, complauung of and demanding an apology for 
the neglect ; and declaring that, unless the reply should 
be satisfactory, the French ambassador would demand 

* The proceeding in state merel; conusta ia potUng oa nnKorm Knd 

being accompanied bv all the geotleinan of the missioa, either io the 
state kftjik or on horseback. Travellers sometimes nbtaia permission to 
accompaoy eoioji. and thna avail themselTes of thil opportonity ot b«inf 
preiented. which they cannot do at other times, aa the HaltHu never 
holds coartB or receives ensojs, aaless the latter demand audience for 
delivering credentials, aotograpb letters fiom their soierelgns, or to 
take leave. 
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his passports wiUiin twenty-four hours, and break off al) 
diplomatic relatione. This note, communicated instanter 
to Riza Facha, but carefully concealed from the Sultan, 
produced the desired effect. The grand marshal eX- 
cused himself to the Keis Effendy as well as he could, 
and the latter lost no tame in sending SuShit ESendy to 
apolf^ze in person for an omiuion, declared to have 
been purely accidental, and the more worthy of excuse, 
flince the few moments that elapsed between the ambas- 
sador's arrival at the palace, and his being ushered into 
tiie Sultanas presence, rendered it impossible for the cus- 
tomary [Mpes and refreshments to be ofiered. 

M. de Pontois, who received Suficdt BSfendy stand- 
ing, and had not invited him to be seated, drew up his 
lofty and imposing figure, and fixing his eye upon the 
nervous features of the worthy dragoman, replied that 
he was not altogether satisfied, since the Porte must be 
aware that similar omissions might be obviated by pro- 
per alacrity. He was disposed, however, to accept the 
excuse, as he could not suppose that the grand marshal, 
or any other man in the Turkish empire, could dare to 
offer a premeditated insult to the representative of France ; 
and so saying, he bowed the agitated dragoman from his 



A few days later, M. de Pontois received the Nishan 
Iflekhar of the first class, and certainly tjiis decoration 

■ Saffalt ESbndjr ji oflktad with a nerroas tic in the muscles of the 
(ace, which gii«« an igitatod nprsuion to hii otharwiae aenaibte and 
iDtamting coaotanuice. Thii aSkitioa ii Mid to haTe beea caoaed by 
repsatedty imitating a Bimilar affliction in another, in hii saiiy joatfa. 
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was well bestowed,* Through the petulant and ill-ad- 
vised policy of hifl goTeroment— a policy injurious to 
nooe but France herself — his Excelleucy had been 
placed in a position whence few men would have extri- 
cated themselves and their country with equal prudence 
and diplomatic skill. M, de Pontois deeply felt and 
aleo fully comprehended his own embarrassiDg situation 
and that of bia colleague, Lord Ponsonby, as regarded 
their ordinary relations during the crisis. These two 
diplomatists, who had so ably conducted the affairs en- 
trusted to them by their respective goyemmentH, quitted 
Constantinople nearly at the same moment, entertaining 
for each other the highest respect and esteem, although 
the adverse systems which they were compelled to pur- 
sue had rendered personal intercourse not only embar- 
rassing and painful, but nearly impracticable. 

The noble and generous language employed by Lord 
Ponsonby and M. de Fontoie, when referring to this 
subject, was alike honourable to their high feelings and 
elevated character. 

It is interesting to strangers to remark the courtier- 
like forms and minutiae of etiquette observed in the rela- 
tions of Turks of high rank in regard to these and 
similar ceremonies. Usages totally different, but not 
less well bred than those of the most refined European 
society, are peculiarly striking. 

* The NiBbaD IftRkhar (iQaikardecoratina of honour,) is onlygiyen to 
foreigDeri. The Ni>han worn by OBmaatiB are indicative of their rank, 
and are returned tn the Porte on being removed from office. There exiit 
one or two eiceptioni; for inetance, Reechid Pacha, who received aper- 
«on«l Niihan in ie4l. 
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I chanced, one eveoiog in June, 1841, to dine with 
Rifat Pacha, then Reie Effendy, at his beautiful villa at 
Emir Ghian, upon the Bosphorus, when Samy Pacha, 
agent uf Meheinet Ali^ was announced. Samy Pacha 
had that tnoming received the berat (official edict) pro- 
mottDg him to the rank of Ferik (Lt.-general) in the 
Sultan's service, and he came about an hour after diuuer 
to pay hie visit of thanks to the Reie EfFendy.* Although 
Rifat Pacha is an easy-tempered, jovial personage, 
in no way severe in matters of etiquette, he forthwith 
prepared himself for the reception of his visiter, by 
slipping a white quilted kaftan over a vest of the same 
material, in which he had unceremoniously diued. He 
then arranged his unusually short legs in the comer of a 
sofa, and assumed a becoming air of gravity. 

This operation was scarcely completed before the 
sal&m and ibrftm aghassy (introducer of strangers, and 
groom of the chambers) entered, supporting the Egyptian 
Pacha, who, with his left hfind upon his chest, instantly 
made the requisite salutations with the right. Then, ad- 
vancing to the side of the sofa, he stooped, lifted up the edge 
of the covering, and was about to apply it to his lips 
when Ri&t briskly rose, hastened to raise up his guest, 
welcomed him with the salute of peace, and beckoned 
him to a place upon the same sofa with himself. 

Samy Pacha, who wore the Egyptian uniform, shook 
his red shoes from his feet, mounted the sofa, rested 

* The DBUkl hoar of dinner at >1l Beaaona ia immediately after sunset 
prayer, which may be aaid to lerve aa grace beibre the repast, though no 
maD sits down and breaks bread withoat Dttering the invocaUoa 
>' BismiU&b," (In the name of Qud.) 
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his body upon his heels, aod, with bis hands respectfully 
crossed on bis chest, and his eyes cast downwards, 
awaited the eignal to speak — it being customary that 
inferiors should not commence. conversaticHi. In an 
instant more, coffee was brought in, and presented first 
to the Reis Effendi, and then to his visiter. Pipes 
instantly followed. One (^ these was offered, /iro/orraa, 
to Rifet, who does not smoke, and the other to Samy, 
who first followed the motions of his superior, sip by np, 
and then, with one band constantly crossed upcHt his 
chest, occasionally inhaled a sidelong whiff from the pipe; 
for etiquette is observed even in the position of the pipe, 
which, in the presence of superiors, should be placed on 
one side, and not in front of the smoker. The itnftmy 
was now and then applied to his lips, as if by stealth, 
and then allowed to rest upon his left shoulder, wliibt 
the hands were folded across the breast. 

Nothing could more strongly depict the defer«ice of 
inferiors towards superiors than this proceeding of the 
Egyptian, and yet there was a marked contrast between 
fats quick supercilious glance and sarcastic smite, and his 
humble attitude. Ices, Roman punch, and other re- 
freshments, were then offered in succession, and disposed 
of in the same manner.* At length, the guest rose to 
depart, and, having gone through the same forms of 
stooping and salutation, was accompanied aa far as the 
chamber door by his host. 

Notwithstanding the punctilious limits within which 

* Roman punch a aaw aod then met with at greet housee, bat 
genertlly it ii served eipreHBl; for Bmnpeuii. Rif>t Pacha, thoogh 
tolerant and liberal in hit opinions, is a atrict obacrver of religioaa nilea' 
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all classes are restricted by the rules of etiquette, no 
awkwardness or embarrassment is perceptible. There 
is an ease and self-possession in th» manners of all ranks 
and conditions which border on dignity and grace. The 
coDstant practice of required formalities, from early 
youth, renders these observances a second nature. Turks 
may now and then betray what we may consider defects 
of manner ; but want of courtesy and poUtenesB is not 
among the number. The respect shown towards su- 
periors is not limited to official persons, friends, and ac- 
quaintances. It is strongly exhibited in the bearing of 
children towards parents and elderly relatives, and this 
through life. Sons neither smoke, take place upon 
divans, nor enter into ctmversation before &thers or 
uncles, unless invited so to do ; and similar deference is 
shown by young women to those of maturer age. The 
former invariably rise when the latter enter, kiss their 
hands, and exhibit Uie most respectful and touching 
marks of respect and affection towards them. In these 
matters, the behaviour of Turkish youths of both sexes 
might be well taken as a model by those of more civi- 
lized countries. 

Another trifling but characteristic example of etiquette 
occurred on the evening above-mentioned. Mr. Lewis, 
the artist, now residing at Cairo, but tiien on a visit at 
the British embassy, had been invited to dine with Rifat 
Pacha. When our repast had terminated, he produced 
his well stored portfolios for the Reis Effendy's inspec- 
tioD, and a group formed around the host, some stand- 
ing, others crouching on the Soor. Among these were 
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All ESendy, now ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, and Suffait Effendy. After examining man; 
sketches alike admirable for their fidelity and colouring, 
the Facha drew forth the portrait of a lady, wife to an 
English physician, attendant upon the family. 

The drawing represented the lady in the Turkish 
costume. Upon seeing this, one of the spectators ob- 
served, *' Mashallah ! a Turkish woman ! How came you 
to obtain such a model for your pencil ? Oh, you are a 
fortunate man, a devourer of hearts." " This good 
fortune has not befallen me," rejoined Mr. Lewis ; " it is 
the wife of Dr. Macartliy."* " In a Moslem drees ?" 
exclaimed the other. " Yes," interposed the Reis 
Bffendy ; " the lady is the good doctor's property, but 
the dress belonged to my house." No sooner had the 
Pacha uttered the last words, than all Turkish eyes 
were averted, as a mark of respect, to the portrait of 
garments belonging to his harem. This was carrying 
etiquette to great lengths ; but such is the deference 
paid by Orientals in all matters connected with each 
other's harems, that it would have been considered in- 
decorous to have acted otherwise. 

Our diversions were, however, interrupted in no very 
agreeable manner. On a sudden the heavens became 
overcast ; heavy clouds rolled over, and veiled the oppo- 

* This genttemtn, long resident at Pent, wae physlriaa in ordinary to 
the lata Sult&n. whom he attended in hia Ust momenta. He occupiei 
the same post ia the present Saltan's household. The present physician 
to the embassy is Dr. MacgnSkc, a gentlemsn of great eipertence and 
medical skill, having moat extensive practice, especially among the 
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site mountains; thunders reverberated in continuous 
peals from shore to shore ; forked lightnings furrowed 
the darkened skies ; rain descended in torrents, and 
the north-east wind, rushing down the Bosphorus with 
irresistible fury, lathed up its waters into mountainous 
waves; trees were tlirown down, windows wrenched 
from their fastenings, and doors forced open. A tem- 
pest, such as is not often witnessed on the Bosphorus, 
threatened destruction to the kioshk in which we were 
seated, as well as to the more substantial buildings form- 
ing the body of Rifat Pacha's yally. 

A strange scene of confusion ensued. Pipes were casi 
aside, coffee and ices overturned. Some ran one way, 
some anotlier. Some hastened to secure doors, others to 
fasten windows. One or two fell into the basin of the 
marble fiskaya (fountain), that ornamented the centre oi 
the room. In short, all shook o£F their sober dignity, and 
seemed to apprehend that the last day, foretold as neai 
approaching, was really at hand ; but none seemed dis- 
posed to confide in destiny. SufFait Bffendy, a 
worthy and prudent man, was among the first who 
sought to counteract fate. When the crash commenced, 
he glided from the chamber, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, selected the interior of the large and beautifully 
Bculpmred chimney in the adjoining saloon as a place of 
refuge. When the tempest had exhausted its first fury, 
all resumed their places and pipes. Suffait Effendy, ro- 
sary in hand, also re-appeared, and with slow and dig- 
nified pace returned to his seat, repeating as he entered 
tlie Persian distich : — " It is only by practising patience 
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and fortitude that men can attain high eatate. Does not 
the mulberry leaf weather the tempest, and find itself con- 
verted into rich brocade F" 

The consumption of tobacco in great bouwB exceeds 
three or four pounds daily, including that of inferior 
quality, furnished fur attendants. 80 universal is tiw 
courtesy observed, that the meanest beggar would con- 
sider it as an act of iuhospitality not to offer his pipe to 
a be^ar of his own sitting — I say sitting, because Tur* 
kish b^gars, of whom there are few, rarely use their 
legs unless it be to move to the nearest coffee-house, 
where they quickly reseat themselves to enjoy coffee and 
nai^uilla, ftw which they pay two or three paras. 

The practice of smoking, introduced for the first time 
at Constantinople during the reign of Sultan Achmet I^ 
in 1605, is with few exceptions universal and carried to 
excess, fifteen or more pipes in a day are no unctun- 
moD quantum. But the rich only smoke the upper part 
of each pipe, called keimak (the cream). The pipe may 
be regarded as the food of the people. They apply to it 
the first thing at dawn and the last thing at night. 
When the long days of Rummer Bamazan are terminated, 
the pipe, forbidden between dawn and sunset, is the im- 
mediate solace, then a gulp of water, and then, before 
tasting other food, a mouthful of bread ; in virtue of the 
Prophet's words, who said, "Reverence bread as a blessed 
gift, as the symbol of heavenly and terrestrial abun- 
dance." 

Many Sultans carefully abstained from smoking, at 
least publicly. According to report, the present nio- 
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Dftrch, Abdonl Medjid, does not allow himself this indul- 
geace, even in his utmost privacy. This abstinence is 
held necessary in the head of the church as an example, 
an example completely thrown anay on the mass of his 
subjects : some of them, however, imitate this example ; 
for instance, Hahl Pasha, bis brother-in-law, Namik, 
Reschid and Ri&t Pashas. None, indeed, impose this 
priration upon themselves from religious scruplee, or 
from being desirous to mortify the flesh, especially the 
firiit and last mentioned. The passion of the one is to 
amass money, that of the other to ^ve a joyous, easy life, 
and to people his wife's harem with the most beautifnl 
slaves that can be procured. Both are eminently suc- 
cessful, it is said, in their pursuits. 

Hatil, once a slave to Khosref Pasha, is now one of the 
richest men in the empire, and in possession of the highest 
honours as Capudan Pasha. The other, at the pre- 
sent moment Reis ESendy, has the reputation of being 
joint proprietor with his wife of a garden of beauty, 
each flower of which is worthy of being added to the im- 
perial parterre. A foreign lady, having repeatedly seen 
Ritat Pasha's wife attended by one of her husband's sup- 
posed favourites, for whom the wife evinced the tender 
auction of a sister, said to her, " How is this, Khanum 
Effendy ?* Are you not jealous ? I confess that I could 
not feel so fond of a rival." — " That would be unjust," 
answered the Khanum meekly. " Surely it is not the 
poor girl's fault if my husband loves her." 

The title of Effenilj U sIeo giraa to lidies hCter the word Khanam 
(roadSirn). 
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This was most amiable philosophy— incompatible alike 
with our Dotions and with the general feelings of Turkish 
wives, who are not at all prone to submit patiently to 
these rivalries. But it proved that Rifat Pasha's wife 
had the good sense to promote domestic concord as far 
as possihTe. and to endure patiently that which could not 
be cured, at least, by violent opposition. 

The risk of fire arising from several hundred thousand 
lighted pipes or pieces of charcoal and tinder, burning in 
every direction throughout a wood-built city, is sufficient 
to justify the attempts made by divers sultans to abolish 
smoking. But no sovereign waged war upon pipes and 
their attendant coffee more invetemtely than Murad IV. 
He hunted down smokers, coffee-drinkers, and opium- 
eaters, with relentless severity. If delinquents, high or 
low, were caught in the act of smoking, their heads ine- 
vitably p&vi forfeit. Murad often went forth tebdil (dis- 
guised), on purpose to watch if the police did its duty, or 
to see if he could fall in with individuals, bold enough to 
infringe his edicts. On one of these occasions he is said 
to have met with an adventure, calculated to diminish his 
passion for these experiments. 

Having disguised himself as a simple citizen, he passed 
over to Scutari in a common kayik, and prowled around 
the caravansaries, where strangers arrive from the 
interior. Not having discovered a single defaulter, he 
took his place, to return, in one of the large passage- 
boats, by the side of a sipahy,* who had come from Ku- 
taya to claim arrears of pay. In the course of the pas- 

• Irregular cavalry. 
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sage the trooper produced a short pipe, lit it, and 
commenced smoking. Upon seeing this, Murad could 
scarcely contain his anger; but, as the man was 
in his power, he resolved to amuse himself at bis ex- 
pense, so he leaned aside, and said to him id a whisper, 
" By the Prophet's head, yoldash (comrade), you must 
. be a bold man ! Have you not heard of the Sultan's 
edictsP Look, we are within sight of the palace. Take 
care of your head !" "If the Sultan neglects to pay his 
soldiers, or to furnish them with more substantial food, 
they must needs sustain tbemselvVs by other means," 
replied the sipaby ; " the Prophet has said that starvation 
by other hands is homicide ; by one's own, suicide, which 
is worse than homicide. My tobacco is good— it is raya 
tribute.* Bismillah ! it is at your service." 

Upon this, Murad, pretending tu look around, as if in 
fear of being detected, drew his pelisse over his face, took 
the pipe, and smoked away lustily ; then, returning the 
forbidden luxury to the soldier, he exclaimed, '* Kar- 
dash ! (brother) you seem to be a most hberal man 1 It 
is a pity you are not more discreet. To speak truth, 
however, I also am fond of my pipe, and laugh at the 
Padishah's beard in private. But heads are heads after 
all, and do not sprout like young figs. So take my ad- 
vice, and be cautious when you reach the city." " Man 
can die but once, and each has hie appointed day," re- 
torted the sipahy. " I may as well die, my mouth filled 

* In BDine districts, the Itiada were allotted for Che aubsinlence of tbs 
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with smoke, as with an empty stomach. It is well for 
him who wants neither bread nor salt to deprive other* 
of this substitute for food ; but the day will come, when, 
Insliallah, he will broil for it," 

" Allah, Allah ! this is a most incorrigible rebel and 
blasphemer. He shall be impaled with his own pipe- 
stick r ejaculated the Sultan a^ide -, then, he added in a 
half-whisper, " Speak lower — speak lower, BfFendtmis 
(our Lord) has long ears," *' And so have all the asses 
in Stambol," retorted the sturdy trooper; " but his 
braying may not keep litm from following the road taken 
by Sultan Osman."* 

The boat now touched the shore, and it was nearly 
dark. The Sipahy jumped on land, closely followed by 
Murad, who, when they had advanced a few paces, 
stopped the soldier, saj-ing, " Your looks please me, and 
your language proves you to be a brave man. You are 
a stranger. I will find you lodging. Come ; I and my 
friends care not the husk of an almond for the Sultan ; 
we will enjoy our pipes." The trooper looked round 
for a moment, and, seeing no one near, answered thus 
— " Hark ye, friend ! 1 do not like your looks. I 
have heard of this Sultan's pranks. He shoots men with 
arrows as others shoot dogs. There is honey in your 
speech, but gall in your eye. You are either a spy, or 
the Sultan himself. If the first, you merit a rope ; if 
the other, worse than a rope. None but rascals would 
lure starving men to death. But whether spy or Padishah, 
you shall have your deserts." 

* Alluding to that Sultan'e marder. 
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WhereupOD he took forth hie short mace, and ad- 
ministered a most severe cudgellliig to the deepot. 
Then, bounding ana; nith the speed of R gazelle, he 
disappeared among the narrow streets, leaving Murad 
foaming with rage, and with half broken bones. 

Having rejoined his attendants, who were waiting at 
an appointed spot, the Sultan concealed his adventure 
and retired, bruised and infuriated, to the Seraglio. 
There lie forthwith issued orders for beheading the chief 
of the police of Tophana, and for bastinading all his 
tchaoosh for not being upon the watch. Next morning 
he sent for the vizir, and, without disclosing what bad 
happened, commanded him to issue a proclaniation, 
oSeriug ten purses of gold and free pardon to a sipaby, 
who, on the previous night, had beaten a citizen near 
' the landing-place of Tophana, provided that he would 
present himself forthwith to the Bostanjy Bashy. But 
the sipahy, recollecting that heads did not sprout like 
green figs, never made bis appearance, and Murad 
thenceforth took care not to stir out, unless closely fol' 
lowed by his bash tebdil and other disguised and con- 
fidential guards. 

In order to purchase a pipe and the necessary accom< 
paniments complete, it is necessary to have recourse to 
four trades, namely, to tootoonjee, who sell tobacco; to 
tchibookjee, who sell pipes and mouthpieces ; to loolajee, 
who sell eartheQ bowls ; and to kessajee, who manu- 
facture bags. Tootoonjee are found in every direction ; 
but the principal wholesale dealers reside near Zindan 
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Kapoosey, Retail shops are neatly arranged, with a 
counter in front, on which are glass vases containing 
samples, as welt as piles of cut tobacco and scales for 
weighing. Small bales (boghtsha) of different qualities 
in leaf, neatly packed, and weighing from eight to six- 
teen oka, are piled round the aides, and a machine fdr 
cutting the leaf is placed upon the floor. 

Those who require large quantities purchase one or 
more boghtsha?, and have it cut fresh for daily use at 
their own houses. The salesmen do not object to send a 
cutter to purchasers' liouses with his instrument. The 
cut, c&lled saraf kyma (bankers* cut), is preferred, it 
being somewhat less fine, and consequently does not con- 
sume quite BO rapidly. 

This trade is one of the most flourishing of the 
city. Upwards of twenty-four million of okas are 
annually consumed. These are retailed at from 10 to 
16 piastres the oka. The sorts usually smoked by tlie 
upper classes cost from 14 to 15 piastres, and are of fine 
flavour ; but connoisseurs ttay that the qualities have 
fallen off, and that adulteration is practised to a great 
extent by the mixture of inferior leaves in tiie bales. 
Each kind of tobacco is divided into three classes, strong, 
middling, and weak. The first is smoked during winter ; 
the second, called orta (from the leaves being taken from 
the middle of the bale), in summer ; the third is mixed 
with both. To strangers orta is most agreeable. When 
tobacco is cut in any quantity for use or travelling, it is 
kept in waxed cloth bags, called muschamba. The 
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finest kinds of tobacco are those imported from Salonica 
(Djehel Selanlk) and Latakia ; but there are as many 
varieties as there are consumers. 

A necessary part of the pipe is the loola. Loolajee 
abound in every quarter. The bowl-sellers of Stambol 
do not manufacture these goods in their shops ; they are 
made principally at Eyoub and Tophana. llie substence 
employed is a fine argillaceous earth, called loola to- 
prassy, brought in a dry state from Aidio and other 
places in Asia Minor, This is thrown into wooden re- 
servoirs or large jars, where it is moistened, stirred, and 
cleaned. Such quantities as may be required for use 
are successively taken out, and, after repeated manipu- 
lation, careful cleansing, and staining with the red dye- 
ing mixture, are rolled ioto small balls, each sufiicient to 
form one loola. These morsels are then weighed, and 
placed in a wooden bowl ready for use. The manufac- 
turer, seated upon a sheep's skin, dips his hands in 
water placed at his side, and fills a strong mould, held 
between his legs, with the necessary quantity of clay. 
He then closes the mould with a sharp pressure, scrapes 
off superfluities with a blunt knife, forces a box-wood 
borer into the aperture intended for the tube, re-opens 
the mould, extracts the bowl, and places it in a wooden 
trough to harden in the air. 

The loola, having been allowed to attain a sufficient 
degree of consistency, are taken out one by one, and are 
ornamented and finished by the hand, either by means 
of knives or of stamps made for the purpose. When com- 
pleted, they are placed in a small kiln in the back shop, 
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where they are baked. The high red polish and metallic 
sound, remarked in some of the finer loola, are produced 
hy heat and superior clay. Inferior articles only are 
dyed. These sell at from fire to ten paras ; middlings 
for twenty paras ; and the better sorts from two to ten 
piastres. The price depends upon the purity of the 
clay, and upon the carving and gilding. The lower 
orders employ the cheapest, of which immense quantities 
are exported into the provinces. Higher personages use 
a better kind, but never those which are gilt Lockman 
is the patron of the loolajee, they being a branch of the 
potter's trade. 

Before quitting the subject of pipes, a few words 
must be added upon the sister-luxury, the favourite 
narguilla,* although the dealers do not reside in this 
street, but in the vicinity of Aladsha Hammam. To 
purchase a complete narguilla, three shops must be 
visited, namely, those of the shehshedjee (glass-dealers), 
who sell the crystal bowls— those of the marpeejee, who 
manufacture the marpeetch, or long flexible tubes,*!- '""'^ 
ornamented sucker, crowned with a small recdver for 
the loola, which bolds the tobacco. 

The price of narguillas complete depends apon the 
beauty of the water vase, and upon the richness of the 
centre ornament, which is sometimes made of pure 
silver, richly carved to imitate flowers and foliage. 
The ordinary price of a respectable narguilla com- 

• Literally, «coco«-nnt, the bowli hsTJpg been origin»llj (n»de of tha 
shell oftlistfroit. 
t Litertlly, serpents. 
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plete ie about sinety piastres. The price of marpeetch 
depends upon lengiih ; those in common use are about 
four feet long, and cost from ten to fifteen piastres. 

The tobacco required for narguiUas is imported 
from Persia, and forms an important article of com- 
merce with the Ottoman capital. It is called tum- 
beky, and is sold wholesale and retail by Fersiaos, 
wbu have their shops in various quarters. Their dark 
costumes, lamb-skin caps, jet black beards, and cha- 
racteristic countenauces, as well as the fanciful manner 
in which they ornament their shops with artificial 
Bowers, quaint pictures, gilt paper, and draperies of 
coloured linen, form a contrast to the more sober ap- 
pearance of the Turkisli and Raya tootoonjee. 

Three districts in Persia are renowned for the pro- 
duction of tumbeky,* namely, Shiraz, Gilpaigon, and 
Yftnneky. The Shirazy ia the most esteemed, and is 
that which is principally exported. Pure Shiraz tum- 
beky can, however, be seldom procured at Constan- 
tinople. It is usually mixed with Gilpaigony, for ex- 
portation. The purer sorts are of a bright yellow 
colour, and are sold at from twenty-five to thirty 
piastres the oka; inferior qualities are much cheaper. 

To prepare tumbeky for immediate smoking, a small 
quantity is rolled in a piece of wash-leather or cloth, 
which is then immersed in water, and afterwards squeezed 
and rubbed. When thus damped, the loola is filled with 
tobacco, a morsel of lighted charcoal is deposited at the 
top, and the narguilla is placed on the ground. 
* A corniptioQ of Uiboc. or tobacco. 
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Narguillas are generally smoked by men of quality 
upon first rising, after which the pipe ia preferred, but 
they are favourites with the lower orders at all hours. 
A large store is always kept ready at coffee-shops, and 
forms an additional ornament to the interior. Smokers 
generally supply their own tumbeky. Towards evening, 
numerous groups may be seen, seated upon low stools 
before the coffee shops, watching the airy bubbles, em- 
blems of life's oscillations and vanities, as they chase 
each other to and fro within the sparkling crystal vaeee, 
into which two or three cherries are soraetimes thrown 
as an additional source of pre-occupation. 

At first, the effect of narguilla smoke, and the 
gurgling sound of the water is disagreeable to the chest 
and ears ; but practice soon obviates the first incon- 
venience, and leads one to discover a certain degree of 
soothing harmony in the second. 

Upon first reaching Constantinople, I was at a loss to 
comprehend how rational beings could thus sit for hours, 
lost in abstraction. But we are creatures of habit, more 
even than of instinct. X<ong before quitting the East, I 
could perfectly appreciate these enjoyments ; above all, 
when gazing upon the enchanting scenery of the unri- 
valled Bosphorus. 

But let us now retrace our steps to the centra! bazars. 
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Leaving Yaglikjylar Tcharshyssy, to which let us 
suppose that we have returned, a triple arcade, called 
Koomaahjylar tcharshyssy (stutF-market) presents itself at 
the bottom of the slope. The shops under these arcades 
are tenanted by Armenians or Greeks, dealers in broad- 
cloths, or in the mixed silk and cotton stufl*s, known by 
h5 
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the name of " Brouesa," but now principally manu- 
factured at Scutary, and within the precincts of the 
capital. 

The short space between the end of the foregoing 
bazar and the sahhaf (booksellers) gate of the old 
Bezestan, ia occupied by the trade whence that gate de- 
rives its name. This spot may be regarded as the Pa- 
ternoster Row of Constantinople. The booksellers' com- 
pany, eTclusirely composed of Miisselmans, is under 
strict regulations, and forms one of the most esteemed 
and influential corporations, being in constant commu- 
nication with the most learned and devout men of the 
city and provinces. 

This, however, by no means adds to tixi liberality of 
their sentiments or dealings. Indeed, their reputation 
for avarice and merciless extortion is so notorious among 
their countrymen, that it is common, when speaking of 
a close-fisted dealer, to exclaim, " he is worse than a 
sahhaf." Their numbers are limited to some forty, and it 
is impossible for any person not brought up to the busi- 
ness to purchase the goodwill of a shop, unless he be sod 
or next of kin to a member of the company. 

The principal trade is concentrated at this spot, though 
Common tale and school books may be purchased at 
kyhatjelar (stationers) tcharshyssy, near the Seraeker's 
palace.* It is no easy matter to extract mformation 

* Armenian bookeelleri majr be fonad M Viiir Kiuat and elsewhere. 
Their trade is limited to the aale of catechiBioa and Honie few works on 
medicine and theology, printed at Venice. 
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relative to the craft from its members. They evince 
great jealousy and mystery as to their lastilution and 
dealings, and would fain induce strangers to believe that 
the transcribers of books have their seats near the gate 
of the seventh heaven, and that printing presses are 
made from the calcined wood of Al Zactun, the dread 
tree of the lowest pit,— a sentiment that appears to find 
an echo in Christian lands— for, in a pastoral letter re- 
cently issued by the Bishops of Belgium against had 
books, printing is set down as the source of the evils 
complained of, and devoted by implication to abhorrence. 
Turkish dealers assert that they are forbidden to sell 
books to Franks, but there is no law or fethwa for this 
restriction, and the assertion is either the result of indi- 
vidual fimaticism, or an artifice of the trade to enhance 
the price of works. In truth, they not only sell books of 
all kinds in open market, with the esception of koorans ; 
but offer to procure any others that may be required, 
and to deliver them at Pera. 

The booksellers' stalls are the meanest in appearance 
of all the bazars, and the efiendy, who lord it over the 
literary treasures, are the least prepossessing, and by no 
means the most obliging of the many crafts that abound 
within this vast and diversified emporium. They sit 
grimly upon their cushions, and appear to pass a ne- 
gfUnve existence, neither inviting nor repelling customers. 
Their stores are open ; books are placed on their sides, 
upon the shelves behind, or in inner recesses, and pre- 
sent nothbg inviting to the eye. Catalogues are un- 
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known to them. Each sahhaf carries a list of his stock 
in trade and prices in his head.* 

The number of books in each stall does not average 
more than 700 volumes, so that the contents of t!ie whole 
bazar may be taken at leas than 30,000 volumes. Among 
these, works of extraordinary rarity in the " three lan- 
guages "-f- may frequently be found. The prices of 
manuscripts are high, and the commonest printed books 
are double their relative value in Eutupe. This results 
from the monopoly of printing, and from the limited 
number of copies. There b no standard price for ma- 
QUBcripts or printed boohs. When the latter are de> 
livered by the editor to the trade, either on com- 
mission or demand, he receives a fixed price. After 
that the value is as uncertain as in our book 
auctions. 

With manuscripts, every thing depends upon the 
beauty of transcription, ornaments, and fame of the 
calligrapher, much in the same manner aa the merits of 
old editions depend with us upon printers. Kooraos, 
for instance, vary from 100 to 10,000 piastres ; but 
some will fetch as much as S5,000, and even 50,000 
piastres ; such, for example, as those written by the 
celebrated Dely Osman, or by the no less renowned 
Sheikh Efieody ; the one a contemporary of Bajazet 11. 
(A. D. 1400), and the other of Achmet III. (1705.) In 

• The rame process is punned bj Mr. Verbiest, proprietor of the 
tiitcnsive library of rare editions at Bnissela. 
f Turkish, Amble, and Persiaa. 
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fact, it is difficult to procure a finely illuminated 
Kooran for less than 5,000 to 6,000 piastres. 

Printed catalogues of printed books do not exist. One 
of the trade offered to procure for me a written cata- 
logue, but it required a month's labour and propor- 
tionate expense. It was then found to be inexact as to 
dates, sizes, and number of volumes. Upon remon- 
strating with the worthy bibliopolist, he exclaimed ; 
*' You know these things better than we do, apparently I 
Of what use, then, is a catalogue ? Why not write down 
the title of any books that you may require P I will then 
procure them. You Franks possess registers of all books, 
in all tongues. To ask me for a catalogue is to laugh 
at my beard." 

Among the most eminent booksellers and bibliopolists 
of Constantinople, are, — firstly, Suleiman ESendy, cele- 
brated for his knowledge as a philologer, and fdther 
of Sheikh Zadeh Bssad Bfiendy, grand judge (Cazy Asker) 
of Roumelia in 1843, author of the History of the Janis- 
saries and historiographer of the empire ; and — secondly, 
Hadji Effendy, who, although he is deprived of sight, 
appears as expert in discovering the merits of a manu- 
script or printed work as the most eagle-eyed of his con- 
temporaries, and is moreover full of literary and scientific 
information. The appearance of the sightless but oblig- 
ing Hadji Effendy is not one of the least interesting 
spectacles in this bazar. Hadji Bfiendy pointing, with 
animated countenance but vacant eye, to the merits of 
his fine editions, recalled the late worthy Sir Harry 
Engelfield amid his collection of Etruscan vases. 
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The booksellerfi' company is preBided over by a sheikh 
(elder),* always selected from amotig the moat ancient 
and respected members. He has his sub- inspectors, 
foremen, and messengers. All matters concerning the 
ordinary afiairs of the trade are regulated by the council 
of elders ; all extraordinary matters ure debated in ge- 
neral assembly. The price of manuacriptB and books in 
general depends more upon the estimation of well- 
known cognoscenti than upon that of the trade. The 
latter has littie connexion also with bookbinderi (moo- 
jellid). 

Works when printed are either bound by the pub- 
lisher, or delivered stitched to the trade, and they resell 
as they receive them. The same observation is ap- 
plicable to manuscripts. Ask a bookseller to bind 
any given work, and he will reply : " That is not our 
business ; go to the moojellid." The pir (saint) who is 
venerated as the patron of the booksellers' guild, is one 
Abdullah Yatimy, an inhabitant of Bassora, and contem- 
porary of the Prophet, who is supposed to have been 
the first bookseller. The trade pays a trifling tax to 
government, and from five to seven piastres each, per 
month, for rent of shops. The latter sum is collected by 
the sheikh, and is paid to the administration of the im- 
perial wakoofs. 

Hitherto, Turkish literature has been little known. 
An impression exists throughout Europe that Osmanlis 
have no literature of their own, and that their books 
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consut of mere trangcripto, or translations from Persian 
and Arabic. The gradual substitution of foreign inter- 
preters for the old corps of Perot« dragomans will, how- 
ever, in due time, extend the knowledge of the Turkish 
language and literature. Hitherto, the Perote drago- 
maua, whose knowledge of Turkish literature was ge- 
nerally confined to books immediately connected with 
their official functions, made a mystery- of all matters 
relating to that language, and endeavoured to persuade 
their employers and the public that, to acquire Turkish, 
it was requisite to be a born Perote or Panariote, or to 
have studied from infency.* 

But this delusion has passed away. Many young 
meu, of difTerent nations, are now making progress in 
the higher branches of Turkish literature, and it is pro- 
bable that, in a few years, some of them may communi* 
cate their knowledge, by translating some of the nu- 
merous works of Turkish history and poetry. It is 
pleasing to know, that the young gentlemen annexed to 
our embassy as attache interpreters are making rapid 
progress in the knowledge of Oriental languages. Indue 
time, therefore, our ambassadors will be enabled to intrust 
the secrets of their mission exclusively to countrymen of 
their own. We have Mr. Alison, already a proficient 
in colloquial Turkish, and Messrs. Wood and Doria are 
rapidly advancing.* It Is still more honourable to see 

* Dragomani now emplojed by ths Porte are aictntivelj Tark». 
Th« most emineot of these ire Suffiiit. Foad, uid Ahmet Wefjk Effsndji ; 
&1I three, not only diatinguished for their intimate koovledge of Freoch, 
bat fof their profoand studies in the three natiTS UnguageB. 

* Mr. Wood mast not be coofoonded nith another fentlooiBn of the 
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the Turkisli, Arabic, and Persian dictionary of our 
worthy countryman, Mr. Bedhouae, now placed among 
the classic works of the empire.* 

Having spoken of the trade, the next object is to 
render some account of the principal works which form 
their stock. Of these only a partial and dry catalogue 
can be given. A more detailed description would require 
a separate volume. The catalogues of private as well 
as public libraries are divided, as in Europe, into several 
sections, and somewhat in the following order. This, of 
course, varies with pursuits and taste. 

Class I. — Koorans, by different celebrated calligra- 
phers, of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, and some 
ascribed to the early kaliphs and other renowned and 
pious men, Koorans, written by Omer and Osman, are 
locked up, with the holy banner, as already stated ; and 
copies transcribed by Ali are preserved at Aya Sofia 
and Noory Osmanya mosques. 

II. — Tefsyrs, or Commentaries upon the Kooran, of 
which the most celebrated are, 1st. Those of Ibny Abas, 
one of the Prophet's companions and earliest disciples, 
and entitled " The Interpreter of the Kooran," par excel- 
lence : Snd. The Kesh Shaf of Zimakh Shary, a native 
of Turkestan, and called the glory of Kharizm ; he died 

ome name, at present CoqbdI at DEUuascui, who rendered moat im- 
portaot sen ices to garernment during the Syrian operstions. 

* Mr. Redliouae, nho has long resided at Conxtsntinople, has held 
lariouB Bitualions as interpreter, nnder the Porte. He waa emplojed 
by the British government in 1B43. and attached to the miied Commi)'- 
sian sent to Erzsroam, under Colonel Willlsnas. R. A. Mr. Redhouse's 
Dictionary is printed and published at ConEtantinople. 
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A. D. 1075. 3rd. — The grand collection of Cominen- 
taries, consisting of lOO folio volumes, published about 
1034, by Khalif, prince of Systan. Upwards of ^Of> 
volumes of strictures have been written upon this work, 
one of which is by Hafiz. 4th, The Tefsyr of Cady Bey- 
zavy, a native of Beza in TurkiBtan, the renowned judge 
of Shiraz, who died in 1287. 5th. The collection of Omer 
Nassiruddinn Toussy, of whom Helakeou, the destroyer 
of Bagdad, was the Mecsnas. 6th. The Tefsyriy 
Kebir of the great jurisconsult Ebussuoud, Sheikh ul 
Islam under Suleiman the Magnificent. 

III. The Kutuby Hadiss (Oral Traditions of the 
Prophet), generally called Sunett in Europe. The most 
remarkable of these are : 1st. The Boukhary-y-Shereef, 
and 2nd, The Muslim, called by pre-eminence "the two 
perfect works," and written somewhere about A.D. 865, 
by two pupik of the renowned Im&m Hanbel, founder of 
the Hanbelty, one of the four orthodox Sunnite rites.* 

It was this celebrated theologian, who, among others, 
attracted the hatred of the Abasside Kaliph Mohammed 
III. This tyrant, not content with protecting the sec- 
tarian heretics who denied the sacred character of the 

* The foanders oE the foar orthodox Sannite riUs ste Azem Aboa 
H*ne&, Shaff, Malik, and Hanbel. Theie doctors differ anly Dpon 
minor points, but agree in easentials. The dogmas of the Eret aie con- 
sidered tw most orthodox and are profeased b; the Saltans. The differ- 
eacea relate more to practice than faith. For instaace. Malilf and 
Hanbel declare that, in performing abdest (ordinary ablation), it is ne- 
eesaary to bathe the whole hsad, while Shafy says that it suffices to wet a 
few hairs. Hanifa, Malik, and Hanbel say that, in the event of an 
eclipse of the moon, it safflces to repeat Ibe prayer ordained forthis puf' 
pose privately, but Shafy insists apoa its being said pablicl; at the 
mosqae, or io compaoy. 
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Kooran, persecuted with relentless cruelty all learned or 
religious men who upheld its supposed divine origin. 
The inquisition established at Bagdad by his predecessor 
and brother, Abdullah III., was confirmed by him, and 
caused as much desolation and misery throughout the 
land as the not less abominable inquisitions of Spain 
and Portugal. 

3rd. The works of the mufty Castalany, who com- 
mented in sixty volumes on the writings of Sheikh Bou- 
kary upon the 600,000 Hadyss, collected by the Pro- 
phet's different disciples. Among this immense collec- 
tion of oral precepts, that of Boukary is regarded as the 
most complete, and is considered as the work next in 
sanctity to the Kooran. Thence this Sheikh obtained the 
title of " Boukary the holy ;" a name given to his col- 
lection. This pious man, in order to invoke divine bles- 
sing upon his labours, swore to perform an abluUon and 
to repeat a short Namaz for each Hadyss, so that he 
washed and prayed 600,000 times during the transcrip- 
tion.* 

■Ith. The Kevser (fountain of Paradise), or Coraroen- 

■ A diatinction is nmdo by MahuraeUns between the writled, or, &■ 
the; believe, revealed U» contained in the Koor&n, called Fnrz, and the 
onl prei^cptB termed Snnnett. The Rrat are considered obligatory, u 
being of divine origio ; nhile the second are regarded as imitative of the 
practices of the Prophet and his four iramediat« saccesaors. The obliga- 
tions imposed by both are, however, nesHy simitar. To neglect dntieq 
prescribed by the one is a mortal sin ; to omit sets recommeDded by the 
other \s to commit a grievous bat not irreparable fanlt. It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that circamcisioD is Snnnett : and yet it forma a para- 
mount act of faith and practice. Bianchi, in his dictionary, commits a 
great error in confoondiDg Fart and Snnnett. The precepts on which 
tbe latter'ia fonoded are called Mubadiss. 
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taries on Boukary by Molkh Ismael Gouro&y, tutor and 
Moufly to Mahommed II. His remaina are interred close 
to the mosque of that Sultan. 

IV. Jurisprudence and Dogma, — Ut. Multeka (codes) 
by the renowned lawyer Ibrahim Haleby, who died in 
1549- This valuable work farms the great basis of Tur- 
kish jurisprudence, and consists of S7,000 questions, with 
their answers or opinions upon every posrible subject 
liable to civil or criminal judicature. 

Snd. Sadrush Sharyatt (the core of law) by Kondoury, 
who died in 1037. 

3rd. Mesoed (support) of the great Iman, Azem Abou 
Hanyfa, who died at Bagdad in 767. He was the fouu- 
der of the rite consecrated to his name, and the father of 
those learned doctors, who combated what were called the 
heresies of his time. He wrote a collection of treatises 
upon the dogmas and practical forms of Moslem worship, 
as well as upon the civil and political administration, 
founded upon the Kooran and Hadysa. His example 
being followed by many others, tliere arose interminable 
controversies, which led to the establishment of an infinity 
of sects, and to the production of countless volumes, each 
interpreting the Kooran and sacred writings according to 
the individual fantasies of their authors. Most of 
these works have perished, but there still remain sufE- 
cient to bewilder the numerous unhappy Sokhta (burned 
souls or students), who labour at the colleges, 

4th. Saradjy, (by Seiadjuddin and Sherif) on the law 
of inheritance and succession, known to Oriental scholars 
by the commentaries of Sir W. Jones, A multitude of 
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other commentaries upon the Saradjya have been 
written by Turkish jurisconsults. 

5th. The Durrer (Pearl), a general digest of all the 
laws by MoUah Khosref, one of the conqueror's precep- 
tors, and Sheikh Islam. 

6th. Tarykaty Mohammedya (rules and regulations for 
Musselmans, by Birgevy, the Turkish Blackstone, who 
died in 1573. 

7th. Mouktarat, or collection of Pethwas of Moufty 
Ali Djemaly, written about 1510. This magistrate was as 
much celebrated for his piety and learning as for the 8im- 
plicity of his dress and mode of living. A basket was sus- 
pended from his window ; through this means he received 
legal questions submitted to him by all classes of citizens. 
This basket was drawn up at sunset prayer, and upon 
the following sunrise was again lowered with the requi- 
site replies or fethwas — an example of promptitude and 
disinterestedness worthy of imitation by our Lord 
Chancellors. This simple custom acquired for Ali 
Djemaly the additional appellation of Zinbally (the bas- 
ket-man). 

A few words on the meaning and form of Fethwas 
may not be irrelevant. Strictly speaking, Fethwa dg- 
nifiesadecisionor judgment, but it is sometimes used for 
a decree. The collections of Fethwa contain the legal 
opinions concisely given, of the most celebrated judges, 
from the time of the " basket-man," in 1610, down to 
that of Mufty Mohammed Sherif Bffendy, who was dis- 
graced by Sultan Abdoul Hamid, in 17SS. One or two 
of these Fethwas, which embrace every possible subject. 
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civil or religious, will suffice to demonstrate their charac- 
ter and the pithiness uf qaestious and replies. 

Question. — " What is the miDimum period of preg- 
naDCy according to which a child's legitimacy can be 
legally declared.!*" Answer. — "Six (lunar) months." 

Question. — " Should Zeid, in lieu of manumitting Amr, 
his slave, after thirty years' service, express an intention 
tu sell him ; is Amr entitled to answer to Zeid that no 
one can remain in slavery longer than nine years ; that 
he has served thirty, and is thence justified in declaring 
himself free, and in setting his master's orders at defi- 
ance?" Answer. — "No; but it is praiseworthy, in a 
religious sense, on the part of masters, to liberate slaves 
after niue years; and, if they be not thus happily disposed, 
they ought at least to sell their slaves to persona ani- 
mated with more generous sentiments."* 

The questions are always anonymous ; and the replies, 
whether written upon the same paper as that upon which 
the inquiry is made, are promulgated separately, and 
attended by the same formalities. At the top of the 
latter is written "Answer;" under this, *■ Aid and pro- 
tection comes from God ;" and upon the same line, " God 
is alone gifted with knowledge.'* Upon the left margin 
is inscribed : " Answer of the Im&m Hanefy;" meaning, 
thereby, that the reply is founded upon the orthodox 
interpretations of the divine code by that Inifkm. Under- 
neath is the judge's signature, to which is prefixed : 
'' From the hand of the feeble and indigent," and fol- 
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lowed by "May his Bins be forgiven !" At the topof llie 
question is always written : *' Condescend to reply." 

In many cases the Fethwas consist of the most laconic 
answers, such as *' No 1 Yes ! legal ! impossible ! per- 
mitted ! forbidden," &c., &c. The confidence placed by 
all classes of the people in the decision of the Mufti fre- 
quently prevents lawsuits, and produces amicable arrange, 
ments between contending partiee. Fethwas ought to be 
given gratis ; but the phcenix, under that name, is as 
scarce in the East as in the Went. The tax, however, 
upon these decrees, is very trifling, not exceeding two or 
three piastres, which aid in defraying the expenses of the 
Fethwa Eminy, (director or secretary of the department 
of decrees), attached to the office of Sheikh Islam. 

V. Metaphysics and Theology.— Ist The Tejryd of 
Nassiruddinn Toussy. 

Snd. Commentaries on the foregoing, by the learned 
Saadeddinu Teftazanny, whose works, upon a variety of 
subjects, from the most simple to the most abstruse, are 
principally used in schools and colleges. 

3rd. A work of the same character, by Seid Djoijfiny. 
These two authors are generally known by abbreviation, 
as Saad and Seid. Their cootroversies occupied the learned 
men of Constantinople during some years, nearly as much 
as those of the Jansenists and Molinists ; the Janseniste 
interested the French public in former times, and those of 
the Puseyites and Anti-Pueeyites now interest the English 
public. The powers of memory possessed by Seid are pro- 
verbial. The following story is related upon this subject. 

Although constantly opposed to each other in meta- 
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physical and philosophical principles, Saod and Seid were 
great friends. Seid happening to call one da; upon Saad, 
the latter produced a quarto volume, which had occupied 
him more than twelve months, and, reading some passages 
to his visitor, asked his opinion. Seid replied that, 
although he differed on some points with its learned 
author, the work was admirable; end as a proof he 
begged permission to be allowed to read it in the retire- 
ment of his own closet. This permission being granted, 
Seid took the volume home, read it through, and next 
morning restored it to Saad. 

A week later, the two philoaophers met at the house of 
a learned cotemporary, where other renowned literary 
men were present. In the course of the evening, 
Seid proposed to recite some chapters of a work which 
he said he had recently written. Whereupon, to the 
extreme dismay and annoyance of Saad, Seid com- 
menced reciting the work of the former, word for word, 
and continued, amidst general applBuse, to the end. 
Saad was so much astonished at Seid's powers of memory, 
and so much grieved at this insolent, wholesale plagia- 
rism, that he burst into tears, which the by-sitters charit- 
ably attributed to his jealousy of Seid's work. 

Tlie latter, who had no intention of eventually robbing 
his friend of the merit he deserved, enjoyed the joke in 
the mean time, and appeared to condole with Saad, say- 
ing, " What ails thee, brother ? Why is your face dark- 
ened ? What I have produced is nothing ! To write 
such a work in eight days is mere child's play. Inshal- 
lah, you will produce something superior next week, 
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and thus refute my arguments." But Saad could make 
no answer. Overwhelmed with grief and indignation, 
he rose, and was about to depart ; when Seid, finding 
that he had carried his joke too far, turned to the party 
and declared that he was not the author ; but, having 
attentively perused Saad's book, he had learned it by 
heart, instigated by the vanity of exhibiting his powers 
of memory. 

This made matters worse, for no one present would 
believe that any man could recollect the whole contents 
of a volume, word for word, unless written by himself. 
They were more than ever persuaded, therefore, of his 
genius and modesty, and of Sfuid's envious character. 
The latter, overwhelmed with confusion, then withdrew, 
took to his bed, and died, as it is said, of vexation, in 
less than ten days. Vainly had Seid tried to console his 
former friend, and to assure the learned that he was not 
the author. At length, remorse at having caused Saad's 
death by this pleasantry afflicted him so deeply, that he 
likewise fell ill, and in less than a fortnight followed 
Saad to the grave. 

Srd, Mevakif (book of knowledge), by the afore- 
mentioned Seid Djorjany. 4th. Alterations of the holy 
Evangelists, by Ebul Beka, written with intent to prove 
that the versions adopted by Christians were falsified 
from the originals. 5th. CommentarieB upon Aristotle, 
by ibny Rusht (Averroes), who died in Morocco, 1198. 
6th. Metaphysical works of Ebou Ali Ibny Seoa (the 
well known Vizir Avicenna), 1037. 7th. Commentaries 
of Fakh'ruddiim Hazy (Rhazes), 1210. 
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VT. Rhetoric. 1st. Miftah ul oolum (key of science) 
of Sekkakjr, 1340. Sad. Telkiss, abridgment of fore- 
going, by Kbaziriny, 1395. 3rd. CommentarieB of 
Teftazany on the preceding. 

VII. Logic. The l>kzyb of Sheybftny, 1109. 2nd. 
Logical treatises of iDiftm Ezhery, 1105. 3rd. The 
laagogy of PorphyruB, by Iiii£m Ebekry. 4th. Com- 
mentaries of Fanary, who is regarded as the father of 
logic and jurisprudence, and lived during the reign of 
Mohammed I. He is interred at Brousea, and his 
family has continued for more than four ceuturieE to 
furnish the most illustrious members of the Ottoman 
magistracy. 6th. The Sbemsiyeh of Seid Djorjany of 
" unfortunate memory." 

VIII. Syntax. 1st. The Keafiya (that which suffices) 
of Ibny Hadjib. 2nd. Collection of SOO Commentaries 
on the foregoing, by the best grammariaos. 3rd, Com- 
mentaries of MoUah Djamy, one of the most celebrated 
philologers and romance writers of the East, anthor of 
Leila and Mejnoon. 

IX. Grammar. 1st. Maskood (the goal), by Imam 
Hanyfa. 2nd. Mongbnil Lebib (carrying conviction 
even to the learned) of Bergevy. 3rd. Commentaries of 
Sybivik. 4th. Elfiyeh of Ibny Malik. 

X. History. 1st. The Prolegomena of Ibny Haldoon, 
translated from Arabic, by Pery Zadeh, under Achmet 
III., 1T70. 2nd. Annals of Cady Ibny Khaldoom, 1406. 
3rd. Ekber Nameh (History of Ackber), by the re- 
nowned Vizir Ebul Fazl, who died in the Deccao, 1604. 
4th. Tank (history) of the Vizir Raschiduddinn, 1320. 
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5th Takvym (chronology) of the celebrated biographer 
and bibliographer Khiatib Tcheleby, repeatedly quoted 
by d'Herbelot and Von Hammer, and called Hadji 
Khalifa. 6th. T&djut Tevarykb (crown of history) of 
Saaduddinn, Moufly and historiographer under Murat 
IIL 7th. Taryk y Ali Osman (Annals of the house of 
Osman), by Lufty Pasha, Grand Vizir under Suleiman 
the Maguificent. Although a distinguished writer and 
poet, he was sufficiently modest and disinterested to be 
the patron of contemporary writers, and was founder of 
the public library bearing his name. He was married 
to a daughter of Suleiman, from whom bis austere 
virtue, or rather the severity which he exercised against 
all frail persons, caused him to be divorced and banished. 
6th. Annals of the Ottoman dynasty, by Kaima, his- 
toriographer to Mohammed IV., an excellent study both 
as to style and facts. 9th. Annals of Vassif, historian 
under Selim III. This work is in process of continua- 
tion by Sheikh Zadeh, son of the blind bookseller. It 
will be printed at the Imperial press, and will complete 
the history of the Ottoman Sultans, from Osman in 
1399, to Abdoul Medjid in 1842.« 10th. Lives of illus- 
trious men by Ibny Khallaguian, IS88. 11th. GuU 
destai' Riazy Irfan (Garland of the rose bower of 
genius], a collection of biographies of SOOO poets !! ! in 
S5 vols. 4to. 19th. Shakayk (Anemone), by the Ency- 
clopedist Taskkoupry Zadeh, 1589. To this list it may 

* of these, Saleiman, not to be confaunded with the Magniflcent, 
ui<l MoDSM obtained poueuion of the throne from 1402 to 1413. bat 
■re considered as nsarpers, and the period of their leiga is regarded as 

an iDterr^mmi. 
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be as well to add the names of all the historians or 
chroniclers of the empire down to the present period. 

llieseare, 1st. Saaduddinn, Moufty under Murad III., 
author of the Tadjut Tevarykh, which includes the 
reigns of the different Sultans down to Selim II. in 
1576. 2nd. Djelal Zadeh; and 3rd, Selaniky con- 
tinued the foregoing history down to 1696, after Murad's 
death. 4th. Naima, who commenced with 1695, and 
terminated with 16fi9. 6th. Reschid proceeds as far as 
17^1. 6th. Tcheleby Zadeh continues to the death of 
Achmet III. 17S0. 7th. A collection written by three 
authors, Samy, Shaker, and Souleky, terminates in 
1743. 8th. Izzy carries on the history to the death of 
Mahmoud I. in 1764, and lastly, Vassif brings it down 
to the death of Mustafa in. in 1775. The work of 
Sheikh Zadeh will fill up the void from the ascension of 
Abdoul Hamid to the death of Mahmoud II. in 1839. 
Having these and other excellent materials at hand, 
occupying a favourable position for obtaining informa- 
tion and access to libraries, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wood or Mr. Doria will turn their attention to the com-v 
pilation of a history of the Ottoman dynasty. A work 
of this kind, founded on good materials, is a desideratum 
in our language, and might he rendered equally amusing 
and instructive.* 

* Mr. Wood ana Mr. Doria were appointed aUachf dragomaoB earlf 
in 1642, and irere placed ander the care of Mr. Allison, paid attach^ to 
tbe million. Their progress does credit to themielve* and their laper. 
intendent. Bntit it highl; qaeitionabls whether thsByatem of employ- 
ing natiie Engliihraen, as political drsgomana, will ucceed. Russia 
adheres, and will cont^ane to adhere, to the ancient ijstem, and no 
I S 
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Xt. Geography. 1. Djihan Nutna (uoiveraal geo- 
graphy) of Kiatib Tcheleby. ^d. Takvyma Buldgn of 
Ebul Feredj, prince of Hama, 1931. 3rd. General Geo- 
graphy of Idrissy, surnamed the Nubian. 4th. Babrya, 
Bea charts of Piry Reiss, Vice Admiral of the Ottoman 
fleet under Suleiman the great, and celebrated for his 
successes against the Portuguese, and his expeditioos in 
the Persian Gulf. 5th. Esfaril Ebhar (naval wars), by 
Kiatib Tcheleby, 6th, Menassick ul Hadj (Pilgrim's 
Itinerary), by Mohammed Edyb. This work furnished 
d'Ohsson with materials for his descriptions of the cere- 
monies and practices of the pilgrims at Mecca, and from 
numerous coincidences may be said to have been largely 
followed by Ali Bey, 

XII. Moral Philosophy, — let. Mekamat (lessons or 
sittings) of Harirj-, 1120, 2nd. Akhbaky Nassiry, imi- 
tations of Plato by Nassiruddin. 3rd. Invary Suhhely 
(light of the dog- star), a play on the latter word, the 
name of the author, a prince of Persia, from the Arabic 
by Hussein Vaez, and now called the Tales of Pidbaey. 
4th. The Humayoum Nameh (Imperial book) by Aii 
Tcheleby, the great rhetorician under Suleiman. 5th 
and 6th. The Gulistan and Bostan of Saadi. 7th. The 
Pendnanieh (Books of five Councils) of Faryduddinn 
Attar, one of the most celebrated mystics of the thirteenth 
century, put to death in tlie storming of Bagdad by He- 

goTemment i> to w^l Mrted. The dragonuiw of Fnnce, all Frsnch- 
men, >re, on the contnry, M the bottom of tlie Wftle. Anatria is nell 
serTed by her dntgomaDS, native Aiutrians. bnt they bear no comparison 
with tboM) of RoBsis or with the Eogliish Petote intecpreten. 
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lakliou. Stb. Ferali Nameb (Book of Beatitude) of 
Nival;, bjtpr to Murad III. 9th. The book of Agricul- 
ture, by Ibny Awaitij 1350. 

XIII. Mathematics — Ist. ZydjySaby (Sabean system) 
Astronomical Tables of the Arab el Baktany, 9S9. 3nd. 
Zydj Ibny-Yaunus, the greatest of all Arab mathemati- 
cians, who died in 1008. 3rd. Teesyesul Bshkiak (Geo- 
metry of Euclid) by Cady Zadeh, the oldest Turkish 
mathematician, contemporary of Murad I, 4th. Aetro- 
nomical Tables of Oulough Bey, a prince of the Timour 
dynasty, arranged by the Cazi Asker Miram Tcheleby, 
under Bajazet 11. 5th. Fethiya (the Victorious), Astro., 
nomical Treatiae by Faraby, (Alfarabevw) who died about 
950. 

XIV. Medicine.— Ist. Collyjet of Ibny Rusht (Aver- 
roes). 2nd. Canons of Ibny Ali Sena (Avicenna). Srd. 
Pandects of the celebrated Rhazy (Rhazes) about 925. 
Djamy ul Djevftmy (Union of Unions) by Alavy Khan, 
some Ume physician to Nadir Shah, died about 1750. 

XV. Ist, The Divan (collection of poeme) ofMotene- 
bly, who died in 966, to which are affixed forty commen~^ 
taries.* Snd. MoOBlaka(thesu8pended) byHaryss.A.D., 
580, consequently forty- two years before the Moslem 
era. Srd. Kaseidai Boorda of Keab, of which mention 
was made when treating of the holy relics in the first 
volume, A.D. 623. 4th. Divan of Hafiz. 5th. Divan 
of Shevket, a Persian poet. 6th. Shah Nameh of Fir- 
dausi. 7th. Khosrevy Shyryn by Sheikhy, physician to 

* The word Divan, which we Impruperl; apply to a coach of OrieDtsI 
form, ii giien toallcuUectioDiof poems. 
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Mahommed I. and the most ancient Turkish poet. 8th. 
Divan of Neasymy, a poet of eminence under Murad II. 
9th. Divans of Mihry and Zeineb, the two Turkieh 
Sapphos under Bajazet II. 10th. Divan of Ahdoul 
Bakhy, the most celebrated Turkish lyric poet, contem- 
porary of Suleiman. 11th. Divans of Sultans Selim I. 
and II., both of whom were distinguished for their poeti- 
cal inspirations, especially the 6ret, whose compositions 
generally consist of heroic and philosophic Ghazels 
(Odes). 12th. Divans of princes Dj em and Mustafa ; the 
one, brother to Bajazet, died in exile at Civita Vecchia, 
poisoned by order of Pope Alexander Borgia; and the 
other, son of Suleiman, put to death for rebellion when 
governor of Erzeroum. 13th. Divan of Rhagib Pasha, 
founder of the library bearing his name, better calculated 
than his poems to ensure immortality. 14th. Divan of 
Izet Mollah, put to death at Sivas for opposing the last 
war with Russia} he was father of Fonad Efifendy, 
second dragoman to the Porte, and ambassador at 
Madrid. l£ith. Divans of Fertef and Akif Pachas. 
The former is admired for beauty of composition and 
elevation of sentiment, and the latter for remarkable 
purity of style. Fertef fell victim to the intrigues of his 
colleagues, and may be said to have been the last pasha 
who suffered a violent death, Akef has been di^raced, 
but is partially restored to rank. 16tli. Divan of Nedm, 
called the ladies' poet, from the suavity of his verBifiea- 
tion; he lived under Achmet III. 17th. Divan of 
Fetnah Khanum, daughter of Essad Efiendy, Sheikh 
Islam to Achmet III. Her poems are of a serious and 
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mystical character. This lady was celebrated for her 
knowledge of jurisprudence, and is said to have aided 
her father in his judicial labours. 18th. Divan of Leila 
Khanum, sister of Izet Mollah above mentioned. Thi? 
lady still lives. Her poems consiBt of ghazels and son- 
nets, and are much esteemed. 19th. Poetry of Nefy, 
under Sultan Murad IV. This writer was peculiar for 
his caustic humour and satirical vein. His most cele- 
brated poem is called " Spring," He long enjoyed the 
&vour of the public, but was eventually put to death for 
lampooning the grand vizir. It is related that, upon 
sentence being uttered, he flew to the Kislar Aghassy, 
then all powerful, and implored him to intercede. To 
this the chief of the black Aghas assented, and, calling 
for pen and paper, commenced inditing a letter to the 
ofi^ded vizir. During the process, a large spot of ink 
fell on the writing, and the Agha, with many impreca- 
tions, called for other paper, when Kefy, unable to re- 
strain hie satirical propensities, exclaimed : — " Ob do not 
mind, my lord, fresh paper is unnecessary I It is only a 
drop of your grandeur's noble perspiratioD." The Kis- 
lar Agha upon this turned him out of the room, and at 
nightfall a cord terminated Nefy's existence, 

Such is the dry nomenclature of the principal standard 
works met with in private and public libraries. Liet us 
now say a word respecting these collections, commencing 
with the first. It is common in the houses of Turkish 
functionaries and persons connected with the liberal pro- 
fessions to find small but well assorted collections of 
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books, among which those on theology, jurisprudeuce, 
metaphysics, and logic hold the first rank. But there 
are many Turkish gentlemen whose libraries are stored 
not only with the productions of the most celebrated 
historians, poets, and philosophers, but who add to 
these selections from the most esteemed French and 
English classics. 

Among these gentlemen may be cited — 1. Ahmet 
Wefyk Effendy, son of Rouhuddinn Effendy, one of the 
moat rising and enlightened young men of the Turkish 
empire. His knowledge of the French language is per- 
fect, and he adds to this an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature of that country and of England. It is 
principally to this liberal-minded Effendy and his wor- 
thy father, that I am indebted for correct information 
upon some of the subjects of higher interest that may 
be found in these voluraea. 

2. Bekir Pasha, lately removed, by intrigue and jealous 
rivalry, from the directorship of the small-arm manu- 
factory at Dolma Baghtshy, a post for which he was 
well qualified by his practical education at Woolwich 
and his general scientific acquirements. The library of 
Bekir Pasha, though small, contains a fine selection 
froin our most valuable works connected with mathe- 
matics, mechanism, steam, chemistry, &c. 

3. Gmin Pasha, a man of science, director of the im- 
perial military academy. He also studied in England, 
and obtained a prize at Cambridge for superior mathe- 
matical attainments. 
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4. Ekiah Bey^ kai'makan of the military hospital of 
the Imperial Guard; a gentleman of extendve acquire- 
ments and most amiable disposition.* 

5. Derwiah ESendy, professor of natural history, 
philosophy, and geology, at Galata Serai Academy. 
He also studied in France and England. To superior 
acquirements in the branches of science within his sphere, 
Derwish Effendy unites enlightened and rational views 
respecting their application, and is not lees esteemed for 
his kn6wledge than for his modesty. The following 
anecdote relative to the merits of this professor is not 
devoid of point 

Hafiz Pasha, being appointed to act as kaimakan 
(substitute) of the commander in chief, Mustafe Noury 
Pasha, during the absence of the latter in Syria, paid an 
official visit to the academy. Upon this occasion, the 
different professors were presented to him, and, among 
others, Derwish Effendy, who had recently returned from 
his travels. The Hekim Basfay, having pointed out and 
subsequently eulogised the young professor, added, " He 
knows many useiiil things. He has not misspent his 
time in Franjestan, as many others have done. He has 
not returned like an ass braying under a load of books. 
He says little, but does much." — "AmduUillab !" (thank 
God) ejaculated Hafiz, who is no admirer of those who 
have studied in Christian lands, " What can be do ?" 
—"Do!" echoed the phyaician-in-chief; "Mashallahl 
among other things, he can not only dissect but stuff 

* The word kKimiluta mnna ■ BntwUtnta or agent, aim ■ Lieiit«ii>nt 

ColoQsl uid iogpector. 
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birds, 80 that they look as though they were alive and 
flying." — " Allah, Allah I" exclaimed -Hafiz ; *' that is 
indeed something I What salary does he receive t" — 
" The same as the Frank professors," rejoined Abdullah 
Effendy. "Not more! and he can stuETbirds P" exclaimed 
the unsucceeBful commander c^ Nejib, " not more ! 
That is unjust. Franks stuff themselves and not birds. 
So let Derwish Effendj's appointments be augmented. 
Such merit most be encouraged," 

6. Im£m Zadeb, a learned jurisconsult, inspector of 
public instruction. He possesses the most extensive 
collection in the city of works on theology, dogma, and 
jurisprudence. This learned man may be seen every 
mornii^ at one of the six colleges attached to the 
Shahzadeb mosque, publicly expounding the law to the 
numerous students. 

. 7. Kihaya Zadeb, titular grand judge of Soomelia, 
a celebrated metaphysician and bibliophUist. He pos- 
sesses a rare collection of manUBcripts connected with 
bis favourite studies. He also gives public lectures at 
the college of Besluktash, founded by the celebrated 
Captain Pasha, Khairuddin (Barbarossa) . The venerable 
Kihaya Zadeh may be met in all weathers, with a bng 
staff in his hand, and a threadbare robe on his shoulders, 
proceeding on foot to his lecture^room. The extreme 
simplicity of his attire and manners inspires his pupils 
with reverence, but is far from agreeable to his wealthy 
magisterial colleagues. 

8. Selim Sirry Effendy, translator and commentator 
of tlie Pernao poet Saib, has a collection of some five 
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hundred volumes of the best poetical works. His 
library is conddered the moat choice of its kiDd, and 
contains many rare treasures. 

9> Akif Effeody, ex -Pasha and Reis Efieudy, whose 
poetical talents have been mentioned. He is the same 
person who, at the desire of Lord Fonsonby, was dis- 
graced, as a satis&ction to the British gorernment for 
having hesitated to make reparation for the cruel treat- 
ment inflicted upon Mr. Churchill, an English gentleman, 
who, whilst shooting, accidentally wounded a child. 
Akif is regarded as highly learned, and the best poet of 
the day. His style, both in verse and prose, is set forth 
as a model. 

10. Fouad Effendy, before mentioned, a poet him- 
self, Bad son of the most esteemed poet of the age, Izzet 
Mollah. Fouad ESendy possesses a choice library cf 
some 2000 volumes, comprising a selection of the most 
esteemed works in French, English, and Italian. 

11. Abdullah Efiendy, Hekim Bashy and titular 
grand judge of Boomelia. His libraiy condsts of more 
than SOOO volumes of the best works on jurisprudence 
and medicine, in Turkish, Arabic, French, and Italian. 
The worthy hekim's slight acquaintance with the latter 
tongue recently led to an amusing quid pro quo- 

A young Pasha, related to his family, was ordered to 
proceed with despatch to the interior of Asia Minor. 
Being at the time in a delicate state of health, his re> 
lative recommended him to consult one of the German 
physidans attached to Gralata Serai, who drew up a pre- 
scription and the requisite instructions for his patient's 
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diet. The professor shortly afterwards met the Hekitn 
Bashy, who, after various questions as to the young 
Pasha*s state of health, asked what was the nature of 
the principal ingredient eniployed in the prescription. 
" Belladonna," rejoinetl the physician. — " Bella- 
donna I" echoed Abdullah E£Fendy. " Why, my friend, 
he has already one wife ; but I suppose we must con- 
trive to purchase him a Circassian." 

IS. Sheikb Zadeh Essad Effendy, historiographer to 
the empire. He possesses a most choice and numerous 
collection of works on history, romance, and poetry, in 
the " three languages." 

I have dwelt minutely upon these subjects, in order 
to point out the injustice of those who represent indo- 
lence, ignorance, and indifference to literature and know- 
ledge, as the leading characteristics of all Turks. It is 
not my desire to ascribe to Osmanlis merits which they 
do not possess, and thereby to run into the error of tiie 
partial few, who award to them extraordinary appli- 
cation and thirst for instruction, in some measure incom- 
patible with their education and habits. But I am still 
less disposed to fall into the vituperative error of the 
many, who consider themselves qualified to judge of 
Turkish character and institutions after a few weeks' 
residence at Pent, during which it is impossible for 
the most clear sighted and indefatigable observer to 
obtain any just knowledge or to form impartial judg- 
ments. 

These persons for the most part judge the more un- 
soundly, since, in addition to ignorance of language and 
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interaal cuBtoms, they are generally Hashed b; previDUg 
prejudices, and found their opinioDs upon the communi* 
oatioDB of Perotea — a class a huodred-fold more ignorant, 
narrow-minded, and bigoted thaa their Turkish fellow- 
citizens. For ten men that can read among Ferotes 
and Fanariotes, there are an equal number who do read 
at Constantinople. Taking the mass of the better 
classes iadiscriminately, it will be found also that there 
are morelibraries or coUections of useful books in Turkish 
houses than in those of Greeks and Armenians. It may 
likewise be asserted that, taking an equal number of 
Stambol and Perote ladies, the beneficial application of 
instruction will be found to preponderate among the 
former. 

Upon an average, the number of Turkish ladies that 
can read is much less than those of Pera or the Fanar. 
But those who can read among the former never open a 
bad book ; while among the latter there b scarcely one 
that ever reads a good work — unless it be the catechism 
or breviary upon certain forced occasioDs. Of what 
advantage is it then to read or write, if the prittiMpal use 
made of the acquirement be to run over trashy cdlections 
of degenerate novels ? Or of what benefit is the pen, 
when it is rarely employed for other purposes than those 
which neither tend to morality nor domestic happiness P 
It may also be observed that, while neither Greek nor 
Armenian women occupy themselves with literature, 
Constantinople can boast of more than one female 
author. Among the most celebrated of these is Leila 
Khanum, niece to the above-mentioned Izzet Mollah. 
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H«r poems are principally satirical, and she is held in 
great dread by her sex, who tremble at her cutting pen. 
Her divan has been printed, and amounts to three 
volumes. Laila Khanum is also &med for her songs, 
which are set to music and highly popular. Hassena 
Khanum, wife of the Hekim Baehy, is likewise renowned 
for the purity and elegance of be^ style as a letter- 
writer. This entitles her to the appellation of the 
Turkish Sevign^. 

The establishment of public libraries (kitab khana) at 
Constantinople dates from the earliest years of the con- 
quest. The first Ottoman Hultans, eager to imitate th£ 
Bagdad Kaliphs, sought to illustrate their reigns, not 
only by encouraging and rewarding learned men, but by 
founding establishments wherein their productions and 
those of their predecessors in the field of instruction and 
science might be preserved to posterity. The greater 
part of the treasures of Arabic literature, collected by 
the Abasside monarchs, perished in the fires that ravaged 
Bagdad at various periods, but principally in the great 
conflagration of 1060, which destroyed the fiimous library 
of the Grand Vizir Erdsher, containing nearly 10,000 
volumes; and in 1258, when Bagdad was sacked and 
nearly destroyed by Helakleou. * Nevertheless, Mo- 
hammed II. was enabled to collect a sufficient number of 
works from Bruussa, Adrianople, Damascus, and other 

* Qnndson of DjenghU Khui. When tfaiB iaTider coDquered 
B*gdad, npmrda of ooe million boqIi are aaid to hsve perished dnriog 
the tatty daya that the citjr wai abandoned to the fury of the Tartars. — 
D'O/Mon. 
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citaes, to form the libraties attached to the mogques 
of Eyoub and Aya Sofia and to that erected by himself.* 

The example of Mohammed H, was followed by his 
three immediate euccesaors, Bajozet II., Selim I., and 
Suleiman the Great ; and subsequently by Osman II., 
Achmet III., Mustafa III., Mahmoud I., Abdoul 
Hamid, and the present monarch. With the exception 
of Abdoul Hamid, all imperial benefactors to literature 
and science established their libraries, either under the 
roof of mosques erected by tbemeelves, or within the 
precincts of their palaces. This arrangement is incon- 
venient to foreigners, who cannot visit these edifices 
without firmans. Even then they are only permitted to 
remain a few minutes. But it was a prudent precaution 
in a city, where the calamities ariang from accidental 
fires were frequently augmented by those occasioned by 
the malevolence of turbulent Janiasaries. 

The regulations of all imperial libraries, as well as 
those endowed by private individuals, are nearly similar. 
Those within or attached to mosques are under the 
guardianship .of the church, and those erected in isolated 
situations are administered by the wakoofya. All pos- 
sess special and ample funds for their preservation and 
for the salaries of librarians and servants. But it does 
not appear that these funds are employed in adding to 
these ccdlections ; so that in point of numbers they 
remain nearly in the same state as when first founded. , 

* Id the eonBagnilioa nbicli took pUce at ConstantlDople, a.d. 466, 
th« great librsr; of the p&lacG, containing 12,000 Tolume!, was entirely 
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There may, bowerer, be aoiae few exceptions, as addi- 
tions have been occasionall; made by indiyiduals, and 
now and then by Sultans. But the latter are, generally 
speaking, more disposed to bectMne founders of new 
libraries than to augment those of predecessors. 

The ofiBcers of each libntiy consist of one or more 
hafiz^ kutub (librarians,) having Email fixed salaries, 
and who, being generally expert calligraphers, add to 
their resources by transcribing the valuable manuscripts 
under their guardianship. Each library has its simple 
manuscript nomenclature of books, and also a second 
catalogue (essamy y kutub) containing a summaiy or 
index of the general contents of each work, and forming 
what is called a catalogue raisonn^ by the French. 

The latter is advantageouB to students, who nre thus 
saved much trouble in their rasearches. The furniture 
is simple and scropulously clean. The books, invariably 
placed in bindings of dark morocco or calf, with a flap 
cover, in the form of a clasp pocket>book, repose upon 
their sides. The titles are written upon the outside of 
the margin, and not upon tbe binding. Almost all 
works have a second cover, like a map-case, as an 
additional protection against damp and insects. The 
greater part are transcribed upon vellum or highly 
glazed paper. They are often most richly illuminated 
with golden arabesques, and the heads of chapters are 
frequently adorned with rich devices in gold, ultramarine, 
and other colours. 

The bookcases of some libraries, that for instance of 
Rhagib Pacha, are in the centre of the apartment, and 
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form a square protected by wire doors. The whole i» 
surrounded and covered by an external wire fence, 
admitting ample space within for the librarians. The 
floors are matted, and upon one or more sides are low 
minders (divans) or shilty (cushions,) upon which stu- 
dents seat themselves to read ; whilst a narrow form in 
front serves as a table or rest for the volumes they may 
require. Such persons as are engaged in transcribing 
works bring their own materials, and, seating them- 
selves upon the mats or cushions, employ their knees as 
desk^.' Neither fire, candle, nor smoking is prmitted. 
These libraries are, for the most part, open every day, from 
nine a.m. till afternoon prayer, except during Ramazan, 
the two Beirams, and Fridays. Upon these occasions, 
librarians and students consider themselves entitled to 
enjoy repose. Those who are present at mid-day prayer 
hour, quit their studies and perform their devotions in 
common, following the guidance of the oldest person 
present, who, in most cases, is a priest. The greatest 
order and most perfect silence previul. The studious 
are not interrupted even by the rustling of slippers, as 
these articles are always left at the entrance. 

The number of public libraries, including those of 
the Seraglio, which latter can scarcely be so classed, as 
they are not accessible even to Musselmans without 
express permission, amount to about 40. I will enume- 
rate some of the most remarkable in the order of their 
foundation. 

Eyoub, founded in 1460, by Mohammed II. The 
impossibility for Franks to obtain admission within the 
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precincts of ttuB building, and the little disposition 
evinced by persons connected with it to answer qnestions, 
render it difficult to obtain any precise information as to 
its contents. The number of volumes principally brought 
from BrouBsa, and almost exclusively theological, is said 
to exceed 1100. 

During one of the many agreeable rambles that I was 
enabled to' make through the city and its environs, witJi 
the Belgic Envoy, Baron de Behr, we ventured to open 
the wicket of the picturesque harem (court,) in which 
are the sacred fountain and tomb of the Saint, and made 
our way towards the entrance of the mosque, preceded by 
a kavasfi. Our intention was to obttun a glance at the 
interior of the mosque, but our unholy presence soon 
attracted attention. In a few seconds, a troop of boys 
and elderly women, a most vicious set, surrounded and 
assailed us with many disagreeable and calumnious 
refiections upon the virtue of our mothers, sisters, and 
female relatives. There is no saying how soon these 
libellous outpourings might have been converted into acts 
of violence, had not Emiu, the Cavass, sliown a bold 
front, and sworn that we were " Buyuk Elchis (ambas- 
sadors extraordinary) Shahzadeh (king's sons) — greater, 
if possible — and that our faces had been whitened by 
the Sheikh Islam and chief of emirs." 

This somewhat appeased tiie males, but did not 
prevent a score of most inveterate old crones from 
saying that they spat on our infidel beards, and 
defiled our hats, and the hats of all our fathers and 
grandfathers up to the creation ; so that we were right 
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glad to make our retreat, and to find ouraetves outside 
the opposite wicket, froatiiig one of the yaoort shops, for 
which the village of Eyouh Is celebrated.* The dislike 
of Moslems to hats may account for these aged dames 
having singled them out as objects of vituperation . In the 
eyes of the people, a hat and eternal condemnation are 
identical. A Turkish gentleman, wishing one day to . 
test the forbearance of one of his servants, poured out 
a glass of goosebeny syrup and said, "Here, Osman, 
drink this wine I " The man hesitated, and then, in a 
lamentable voice, replied, " Allah, Allah ! I suppose 
my lord will next ask me to wear a hat." 

Mohammed II., founded in 1470, within the mosque 
of that Sultan, and placed upon the right side of the 
minber (pulpit for Friday prayer). It contains about 
940 volumes, principally theology and jurisprudence. 
It is celebrated for some fine Koorans. This library, as 
well as others attached to mosques, is principally fre- 
quented by students of the annexed colleges and schools. 
That of Mohammed II. is numerously attended, there 
being eighteen distinct colleges belonging to his mosque. 

Bajazet 11., founded in 1507, and placed within the 
mosque of that name. This collection partakes of the 
saintly character of the founder, whose adjunct name 



* Taoort ia ■ aort of curd m&de of sheep's milk, and lold ia sninll poU 
of hunied cUy. It ia refreshiag nod paUtable with sugar. It ia the 
noivenal breakfut of all claases, B.ad is BometimeB miied with pilaf and 
kabab. Its elder brother, kaimek (clotted cream), is neatl; as rich as 
that of Dsvonahire. The cansomption of these two articles ia iromense, 
and the shouts of the jaoortjee and keimekjee are not among the least 
vociferous of the cries of Pen and Stambol. 
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was Welid (the holf). It containB 1400 volumes, on 
theology and jurispradence, the greater part of which 
waa added in 1770 by the then Shiekh Islam, Abdullah 
Effendy, administrator of the extensive wakoofs of the 
mosque, under Murad III. 

Selim I., 1527, in the Selimya. The greater portion 
of this collection, which amounts to 1360 volumes, was 
brought from Egypt and Syria, when the founder re- 
turned from his conquest of those provinces. Some of 
the most valuable manuscripts belonged to the libraries 
of the Abaaside Kaliphs of the second branch. 

Shahzadeh (Princes), founded by Suleiman, 15S0. 
The collection is small, but contains many rare and 
curious manuscripts in Persian and Arabic. It is 
within the mosque, on the right side of the minfa^r. 

Suleiman I., founded by the same monarch, in the 
mosque bearing his name. It is placed within an 
ornamented chamber or oratory, of which two sides are 
closed, and two others visible, through a wrought-iron 
trellice-work. The bookcases, neatly ornamented and 
guarded with wire-work doors, are in the centre and 
two closed ends. The number of volumes does not 
exceed 1760. 

Ibrahim Pacha, Grand Tizir to Achmet II. in 1719, 
a liberal patron of literature, and wortliy of most 
honourable mention as the first introducer of printing 
in the capital. This library contains the first editions 
that issued from the Constantinople press, of which we 
shall speak presently. It contains nearly 1600 volumes. 

Private Library of the Seraglio, founded by Ach- 
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met m. 1720. This colleclion, rarely accessible to 
strangere, is situated ia the third or inner court of the 
old Seraglio, in the centre of the ancient khaes-oda 
(private apartments), contiguous to that part called 
kafez (the cage), formerly inhabited by the Sultans' 
sons ; who never quitted the enclosure of the palace 
afber they attained manhood, unless to gird on the 
sword of suvereignty. This portion of the building was 
erected by Suleiman the Great, and is contiguous to the 
shimshirlik (place of words). The greater part of this 
collection was removed by Sultan Mahmoud II. to 
Beglerbey and Beshiktash. The present Sultan has 
conveyed all those at the former place to his ooble 
summer residence of Tcheraghan, where he has a choice 
collection of useful and instructiTe.works, in one of the 
apartments of the kioshk, called zulfachean (having two 
sides or objects). It is in this kioshk that his imperial 
majesty's private apartments are situated. They com- 
municate, by a broad but circuitous flight of stairs, 
with the covered gallery connecting the grand divan 
khana (hall of assembly) and the harem. 

Valida Terkan Sultana, attached to Yeny Djamy 
mosque, by her son, Achmet III. in 172&. The col- 
lection is small, and almost exclusively limited to ab- 
struse theological works, the refuse or duplicates of other 
libraries established by this great protector of literature. 

Aya Sofia, This library was founded in 1456 by 
the conqueror, in the harem.* Having fallen into 

* The word harem, literally a ucrsd or forbidden thing, is applied to 
the inner CQart of ail the great mosquei, where in general are the foon- 
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complete ruin through th« negligence of succeauve 
administrations, and many of the most valuable works 
having been utterly destroyed, the building was pulled 
down by Mahmoud I., and then rebuilt and replenished 
within the mosque in 1744. This library is not only 
remarkable for a Kooran, said to hare been transcribed 
by Ali, but contains many rare and valuable works. It 
is esteemed the most important and numerous collectiou 
in the city, after the great Seraglio Library. 

Galata Serai, founded in 1753 by Mahmoud I., for 
the use of the imperial itchoghlan (pages), who conti- 
nued to receive their education within its walls until it was 
converted to its present purposes by Mahmoud II. The 
building containing the library is in the centre of the 
upper court. The collection consists of some 800 vo- 
lumes in the three languages, and of about half that 
number of the best French medical works. It has two 
librarians, one for the former and the other for the 
latter. It has a reading-room attached, for the conve- 
nience of students. Professors are permitted to carry 
books to their own apartments, a privilege not granted 
in any other library. 

Osman III., attached to the Noory Osmanya in 1755 ; 
one of the handsomest and most appropnate of these 
foundations. It conEista of a marble quadra-decagon, sur- 
mounted by a handsome dome, supported by fourteen 
marble columns, and has thirteen windows. The 
shelves are placed in the intervening spaces. It is tasto- 

taiiu for ablations, coatignODS to or iminediately froatiog the great door, 
oppoaits to tho mihiab, or aivbe pointiog to Mecca. 
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fully ornamented with gold inscriptionB, traced by the 
moat celebrated calligraphere of the day : the whole ia 
in character with the light and graceful proportions of 
the mosque to which it ie annexed. It is situated in the 
inner court, be7ond the mauBoleum, close to which stands 
the colossal porphyry sarcophagus, supposed by some to 
have contained the ashes of Constantine. The number 
of volumes exceeds 2600. Among these are two Koorans 
held in great sanctity, one having been transcribed by 
Omer, and the other by Ali, This library is one of the 
richest endowments of the city. It has three chief and 
three deputy librarians, who also act as Imams in the 
mosque. 

Great Library of the Seraglio, erected in 1767 by 
Mustafit III. It is a detached building, in that portion 
of the inner court called Bostangelat Bostany (Bostanjy's 
Grarden). It is approached by a double flight uf stone 
steps, has a portico and vestibule, and is erected in the 
shape of an equifomied cross ; one arm serves for the 
vestibule, and the other three form recesses, the one oc- 
cupied by windows and the other by bookshelves. A 
quadrangular bookcase stands in the middle, surmounted 
by a dome, supported by marble columns. The external 
walls are ornamented with kasbee, or Persian porcelain 
tiles, blue arabesques on a white ground, with here and 
there inscriptions upon a rarer kind, white on a blue or 
green ground. The art of making the latter seems to 
have been lost or neglected ; as it is difficult to procure 
specimens even among the sergetjee (dealers in anti- 
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quitiee), whose shops are met with outside the Parraak 
gate of the bazaars. 

This library is more dirersified tlian any other id the 
capital. Its contents embrace all subjects : among them 
are many valuable and costly works, splendidly orna- 
mented and illustrated, A magoificent edition of Antar, 
upon metallic paper, and another of the GuUstan, are 
not the least curious. It pOEsesses Koorans, and 
other works transcribed by divers Kaliphe ; and among 
the curiosities is a collection of portraits of Sultans, 
from Osman, the founder of the dynasty, to Abdoul 
Hamid. The latter are painted somewhat in the form 
of a genealogical tree, upon a broad roll of canvass. 
This general assemblage of imperial portnuts is a copy 
of the more accurate and interesting collection, which is 
bound as a 4to. volume, and not only contains the por- 
traits of the monarchs and many of their children, but 
is accompanied by a written preface, and a short pane- 
gyric of each, inscribed upon the opposite blank leaf. 
This collection is carefully preserved in the Sultan's 
private library. 

The number of books in the Seraglio IJbrary, accord- 
ing to the assertion of the librarian, amounted to 4440 in 
June, 184S. The original collection, when he came into 
office, consisted of 6100 ; of these 1660, taken from the 
library of Selim III., and from the small Seraglio 4ibrary, 
had been removed by tlie present Sultan. D'Ohseon 
states the amount of the two Seraglio libraries to be 
Rboutl6000 in his day. This would seem to bean error. 
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as, according to the catalogue, the great lihrary had 
suffered no other diminution than that just meatiooed 
since d'OhsEon wrote, and the books in the small library, 
according to the librarian, never exceeded SOOO* 

A small cabinet, or withdrawiugoroom^ annexed to 
the takht odass; (throue-room} in the same court, where 
ambassadors were formerly received in solemn audience 
by Sultans, also conttuns Dumerous manuscripts, neg- 
lected and carelessly thrown one upon the other upon 
shelves, immediately opposite to a closet reserved solely 
for the Padishah's convenience. 

Raghib Pacha. — This beautiful library, if not the 
most numerous, is one of the most iuterestiug in the 
rapital. It is situated in the street called Koska,t which 
runs parallel to Divan Yolly ; and was founded in 176S 
by Raghib Pacha, grand vizir to Mustafa III., equally 
celebrated for his talents as a poet and moralist, and for 
the protection granted by him to literature and literary 
men. The enclosed court iu which the library is situated 
also contains a free-school, fountains, and the burial- 
place of the illustrious founder and his family. The iso- 

* The inaccdracj of Mr. Blanqui'i deicriptioD of the great 3eraglio 
Library is inch &b to dirow doabti npon his having entered it. At 
all events, he coald Qot have bestoved common attentioD on thia moat 
intereaCing and Tsluable collection. 

i Kaaka waa the name of an Albanian robber, who waa conveyed for 
trial and aentenced to deatb at ConBtantiDOple. On beinR led to a place 
of execation near the Bin bir direic cistern, he luddeDi; seized the aword 
of one of the Tchaoosh, cut hin wa; throagh the guards, and Bew nith 
incredible apeed down the street leading to the Silivry Gate. But, on 
reaching the ipot where Raghib Pacha's library now atanda, hia foot 
slipped ; he feli, and the weapon of his delireracce, having entered hia 
heart, became that of hia execution. 

VOL. II. K 
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lated buUtling holding the library is an oblong square, 
having an open colonnade, adorned with inscriptionB 
over the entrance and a commodious vestibule. 

The library itself is a lofty square chamber, lighted 
upon three sides by ten windows in double rows. The 
roof is surmounted by a central dome and four semi- 
dotnes, supported by marble columns. Immediately 
under the central dome are the book<;ases, forming a 
square, protected by a cage of wire-work. The floor 
around this is somewhat elevat«d and furnished with mats, 
minders, and benches, serving as tables for the studious. 

The walls, to the height of six feet, are ornamented 
with Persian blue and white tiles. Above this a com- 
plete and most correct version of the celebrated Boorda 
of the poet K^b, inscribed in gold letters fourteen inches 
long upon a green ground, runs round the whole apart- 
ment, forming an original and brilliant embellishmeut. 
Pour brass-gilt ornaments, resembling fantastic chande- 
liers, are suspended from the semi-domes. These orna- 
ments consist of moral passages, skilfully worked in brass, 
and connected so as to form an oval, uniting at the 
extremities, from which are suspended ostrich-egge, 
adorned with silken tassele, the general addition to chan- 
deliers or lamps suspended in the mosques and mauso- 
leums. 

Among the valuable contents are several Persian 
manuscripts, splendidly illustrated and illuminated, and 
many of the richest specimens of Turkish calligraphy. 
The founder's album, or note-book, together with a fine 
copy of his own divan, is also exhibited. The former 
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proves that Raghib Pacha was not unaccomplished as a 
draftsman and architect. The number of volumes does 
not exceed 1600, but these are regarded as of surpassing 
intrinsic value. There is an air of lightness and classic 
elegance in this building, which renders it superior to 
all others. 

Raghib Pasha survived the completion of this interest- 
ing foundation only three years. His remains are depo- 
sited in the north-east angle of the court, upon an 
elevated terrace, beneath an open marble canopy, pro- 
tected by a wire-work trellice. This, with the roses and 
myrtles planted within, and the figs, vines, pomegranates, 
and cypresses, that cast their shade around, give to it 
the appearance of a noble aviary, more than that of a 
repository for the dead. The doves that nestle in the 
overhanging branches, and fill the air with their queru- 
lous notes, add to the delusion. 

The following is the modest epitaph inscribed upon 
the founder's tomb. 

Hk (God) is Immortal. and Eternal. 
The founder of these good works and useful establish- 
ments, standing in need of the Almighty pardoner of sins 
(was) the deceased grand vizir, Raghib Pasha, May the 
perfumes of Paradise point out the path he hath taken. 
A fateha* for his soul.— Ramazan, 1179 (1765). 

* The fiitebB is the first chapter of the Kooran. It i* in Hme meunre 
u) imitstloD of the Lord's Prajrer. It ma; bIbo b« tuiinilated In its 
(noereal appJication to the Roman Are. A reqaest for the repetition of 
a fateha for departed iodIs is the invariable terminatioD of Moslem 
epitaphs. 
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Separated from the founder's tomb are other monu- 
mentary marbles. One of these raised to the memory of 
his daughter bears tlie following inscriptioa : 
He IB Etebnal 1 

Destiny, defying the universe, has torn from this world 
one of its marvels, the worthy daughter of the glorious 
Raghib, Grand Vizir, the pious Lebybet Khanum. This 
noble person has been removed to eternity I Let the whole 
universe mourn ! May those who visit this tomb, beam- 
ing with divine light, rejoice her soul with a fateha. 
The pen inscribes these funereal lines with tears. May 
the empire of saints be the residence of the most excel- 
lent Lebybet Khanum. Djemazy ul Akhir, 1228.* 

Abdoul Hamid — founded by that Sultan in 1781. 
This collection is more familiar to European travellers 
than any other in the city, on account of its contiguity 
to the landing-place of Baghtshy Kapoosgy. Though 
inferior in merit and intrinsic worth to those of Aya Sofia 
and Baghib Fasha, it is equal to them in space and 
number of volumes, which exceed 2,500. It is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the Toorba (mausoleum) of 
the founder. 

Atif Effendy, minister of finance to Mahmoud I., and 

* Hsr mother is bIed bnried in the Bsme coart. The latter U BAid to 
ha<e died of A broken heart, because she w&a repudiated by order of 
Saltan Maatab. III., who compelled Ragbib to man-; bia sister, an aged 
and agt; widow. Sir Junes Porter, unbasudor to tbe Porte, during the 
middle of the last eenturj, drawa a moat diaadiantageoua portrait of the 
rizir Raghib, in his " OlnervatiODS, &c on the Turks," bat his memory 
i3, aererthelesa, held in high esteem as a firm, upright, and jaatiizir. 
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celebrated for his scientiBc acquirements. This collec- 
tion contains tome 1,900 volumes. It was founded in 
1750, and is situated upon the crest of the third hill, 
west of the Suleimanya mosque. 

The foregoing outline of the sixteen most remarkable 
libraries will more than suffice to furnish a general 
notion of these institutions, and to shew that literature 
has been cultivated and encouraged at all times by 
Sultans and b; the highest dignitaries of tlie empire. 
The total number of volumes in the public libraries, 
which does not, perhaps, exceed 75,000, is comparatively 
small, especially as among this number a fourth are 
duplicates. It must be remembered, however, that, 
with a few modem exceptions, the whole are manuscripts, 
admirably transcribed, elaborately embellished, and that, 
taking one volume with another, the sums -paid for each 
work &r exceeds the average price of rare printed edi- 
titms in Europe, 

Let us now advert to the recognised introduction of 
printing in the Ottoman capital. The prejudices exist- 
ing throughout all Mohammedan states against the 
mechanical reproduction of Koorans and other sacred 
writings involved all other works in the same veto, and 
thus prevented the adoption of the art until nearly three 
centuries after it had flourished throughout Europe. 
The objection of the Oolema, of Kaliphs, and Sultans, 
was, however, less grounded upon religious scruples, 
than upon their desire not to deprive the numerous 
and influential transcribers of a monopoly whence they 
derived large benefits. Be this as it may, it was not 
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until I7S6 that Acfamet III, a generous patron of lite- 
rature, issued an imperial edict, directing the eetablish- 
ment of a printing press in the capital.* 

This edict was founded on a Fethwa of the Sheikh 
iBlam, Abdullah Effendy ; who, as well as the grand 
vizir, Ibrahim Pasha, was a most zealous advocate of 
the innovation. It was also backed by the written 
approbation of ^le principal Oolema and magistrates. 

AAer alluding to the ravages committed by fires and 
by successive conquerors in Syria, at Bagdad, and in 
Spun, whereby many valuable collections of scarce and 
uncopied works had been destroyed, and thus for ever 
lost to religion and science, the edict stated that few 
copies of good works remained ; that prices had attained 
an exorbitant standard ; that many books could not be 
procured ; and that it would be of the abnost advantage 
to science and to the interests of the community at large 
to establish printing — whereby celerity of reproduction 
and economy would be insured. f 

In order, however, to propitiate the Oolema, it was 
ordained that the printing of Koorans, oral traditions, 
canonical and jurisprudential works, as well as commen- 
taries thereon, should be prohibited. 

* The Jews and Armeniftna established printing preeseB at the houses 
of the cbieta of their &ith u early as the end of ti>e Biiteeatb centaiy. 
bat eiclasiveljr for religions works. 

t It is somewhat remarkable to find the Turks of the eighteenth more 
liberal and leniible than the Belgian hiahops of the nineteesth centnry. 
But, by a lingular Iniersiau. the Tarka forbade the printing of religioni 
works, whilet they gave free latitode to all others. This it acconnted 
for by their fear leit the strict letter of religions books should be Msified 
" en muse" by printers. 
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The edict appointed two directors of tlie new esta- 
blishmeDt, for whicli the Government fumisbed the first 
fuods. One of these was an Hungarian renegade, 
interpreter and muteferrika (aide-de-camp) to the Porte, 
who.asBumed the name of Ibrahim Effendy, to which 
was subsequently prefixed that of Basmajee (the printer). 
The other was Mohammed Said Effendy, a secretary in 
the Mektoubjee (correspondence,) department in the office 
of the Grand Vizir, and not less zealous and devoted to 
letters. Regular salaries were allotted to these two active 
promoters of knowledge, and the above-mentioned Mufty 
and Grand Vizir rendered them all possible assistance. 
Four of the principal magistrates were appointed cen- 
sors ; and Sultan Achmet, who survived the erection of 
the establishment little more than three years, constantly 
visited the presses, and encouraged the directors and 
their Grerman workmen. His example was followed 
by Mahmoud I. 

It may not be uninteresting to show the manner in 
which this important innovation is spoken of, in the 
official document dated 1139, (1786) recording this 
event, and preserved among the state papers at the 
Vizir's office. The following is nearly a literal translation : 

" Introduction of printing in Roum (Ottoman em- 
pire). — Mohammed Said Effendy, employed in the 
mektoubjee of his Highness (the Grand Vizir,) accoro* 
panied his father, Yermisekiz Tcheleby Mohammed 
EfiFendy,* Ambassador to France. He was there enabled 

* Yermi.iekiz means 28, t 
probably, uwe saj SeptimuB 
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tu witnesB the ingenious methods employed by the 
French, ' those demons of the human race/ (literal) to 
focilitate the service of various industries. The mode in 
which they rapidly multiplied the rarest and most useful 
books particularly struck him, and from that moment 
it was his anient desire to introduce this remarkable 
invention into his own country. 

" Ibrahim Effendy, a Muteferrika of the Sublime 
Porte, an extraordinary proficient in languages and 
sciences, and having a natural talent for the arts, and 
who had long cherished a similar project, united with 
Said Bffendy. After mature deliberation, they pre- 
sented to his Highness (the Vizir) a memorial entitled 
' Vessyletut tiba'at,' setting forth the advantages of 
printing, and the necessity of propagating this industry, 
indispensable for the reproduction of numerous works 
on jurisprudence, morality, and philosophy; in short, of 
all that forms the basis of popular civilization and the 
strength of empires — works of inestimable value, which 
the injuries of time, conflagrations, Djenguiz, drunk 
with blood and carnage,* and conquests, such as those 
of Andalousia (Spain) had cast into the abyss of 
destruction and forgetfulness, to the detriment of 
society, 

" Printing being the only prompt remedy for the 
scarcity and high price of the noble reservoirs of cele- 
brated historians, the author of the above memorial 
undertook to found and carry on a printing establish- 

* Alladiag to tbe batbaritiflS eommitud b; Timoor and Haltkleoa, st 

Bagdad, 8w. 
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meet ID conjunction with Said Bffeady, and solicited an 
imperial privilege. 

" The following question was, therefore, propounded, 
in the Ipgal form, to the learned and upright Sheikh 
Islam, Mufty Abdullah ESeudy : 

" ' Question. Should Zeid, skilful in the art of print- 
ing, pretend to multiply and disseminate the best works 
on philosophy and other sciences, by engraving letters 
and employing other means for printing the same, does 
the holy law permit him to exercise tiiis calling ?* 

" To this the following favourable fethwa was re- 
turned. 

"'Answer. Yes. The correct and cheap reproduction 
of the best works is a laudable operation and worthy of 
encouragement. It would, however, be highly desirable 
to associate with him persons capable of revising and 
correcting the printed works.' 

*' The Sheikh Islam also condescended to add a fa- 
vourable criticism of the above-mentioned memorial, 
and caused it to be sealed with the signets of the first 
magistrates of the empire. Thus Ibrahim Effendy and 
his associate Said Gfiendy were empowered to establish 
printing presses, according to a diploma dated 15 
Zilcada, 1139 (1726). 

Notwithstanding the zeal of the two inspectors and 
the protection of (rovernment, the process of printing 
proceeded slowly. The difficulty of procuring expert 
compositors, together with a deficiency of types,* was 
such that the presses only produced 17 works, com- 
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prising 22 volumes, from the first inauguration until 
the death of Baemajee Ibrahim, in 1748 — a period of 
nearly 17 years. 

Sultan Mahmoud I., who endowed Constantinople 
with divers useful works of art, among others the Bends 
and Aqueduct of Bagbtshy Kouy, endeavoured to pro- 
cure some fitting person to supply the places of Basmajee 
and his first associate, Sai'il ESendy, who, aitet being 
raised to the dignity of Grand Vizir, had been disgraced, 
and died in 1740. The person selected was Cady 
Ibrahim, a pupil and subsequent assistant of the defunct 
Basmajee. But, notwithstanding the zeal and activity 
of the new director, the undertaking languished, and 
its productions were limited to two or three inferior 
reprints. At length, upon the death of Cady Ibrahim, 
in 1747, the establishment was closed, and remained so 
until after the accession of Oaroan III., in 1765, when a 
re-impression of the first work printed by Basmajee was 
produced. 

It may not be uninteresting to bibliopbilists, and 
lovers of Ori^ital literature, to become acquainted with 
the works which issued from the Stambol press during the 
first epoch of its existence, and which may thence be 
termed its first editions. I have less reluctance iu 
giving this Catalogue, as I am not aware of its having 
been previously published in any language. 

I, Lougha.ti Vaokotily. Arab aad Tarkiah Dictionar;, by Mahmond 
V&ii;. triualated from the Sihat ut Loaghat of Dje«hery (done into 
English b; RichardEDu). Tbe laaC page contaios these words—" Ter- 
minated throagh the lahonr* of the workmen at the priptiog office of 
Stambol, lutBejib. 1111 (1726-1). two vols, fol, 

II. Tahfet ttl Kibar & eg far il bouhar li Kiatib Tchelebf. Maritime 
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W&rs of the Ottom&ns, by MnaUfft Hadji Khalyfeh, lamaiDed Kiatib 
Tchelebf, th«celebratedanthi>rardiverB other work*, with Sengniiagt, 
•n appendix, table, and pre^e, by the Editor. Tbii work wu printed 
15 Zilcada, 1736, daring the correction and bringing forth of the Van 
KoDJy, one vol. ito. 

III. Tarjkhi Seyjah, der bejtmi Zoahonri Aghvaalaa je Sebebi 
inhidanni devleti Safevlyan. History oC a Traveller, on the imiptioa 
of the Afgh&a>, and caases of the fall of the empire of the Sophyi. 
Tranelated from the Latin of the Jesait Krapiski, by Ibrahim Basmajee 
lat Safer, 1142 (1721-8), one vol. 4ta. 

IV. Tarykhl hindi Gharby. Hiitor; of the Weit Jndie«, presented to 
Saltan Hand 111., under the title of Hadysai Nev (new creation), 
compiled from a Latin nork, with 13 figarea, 4 mapa, and a preface 
by Ibrftbiin.U42 (rare), one toI. 4to. 

V. Tarykbi Tymonri Gargniany. History of Timoar the Tartar, 
from the Arab of Nazmy Zadeh, 1142, one vol. 4to. 

VI. Darret nl yetymeh fi ^vsa fi Hissri 'Ibadymeh, (Hiitory of 
ancient Egypt), by Sahsyly, with the continnation, Missr nl Djedydeh, 
Modern Egypt. 1142 (rare), two vols, small 4ta. 

VII. Gulshenl Khoalefa li Nazmy Zadeh, (Rose Garden of Remem- 
brance), by Nazmy Zadeh of Bagdad, abridged, lat Sefir, 1143, one 
vol. fol. 

VIII. Turkish Grammar, in French, kdcciix. dedicated to Cardinal 
Fleary, by the German Jennit Holderman, 1728 (rare), one vol. 4to. 

IX. Nizam nl amen. (Condact oEthe peopie.} Apolitical pamphlet, 
■uggeetcd to Ibrahim by the revolation which had hurled his protector. 
Achmet III., from the throne, and setting forth the importance of a 
regular military organiiation, 1144, one vol. 4to. 

X. Fonyouzatl Miknatisaiyjet, (Virtaes of the Loadttone), with two 
plates, by Ibrahim, 1144. one vol. 4ta., sold at the time for 1 piBstre, 

XI. Kitabi Djihan Nama. (Mtrrer of the World.) Geography by 
Kiatib Tcbeleby, the most esteemed production of the presi at thin 
epoch, 1145. one vol. fol. (sold as high as £6 at present.} 

XII. Takrymot Tevarykh li Kiatib Tcheleby. Chronological Tables 
by the same, 1st Uoharrem, 1147, one vol. 4tii. This work was edited 
by Ibrahim as an introdaction to a series of annals fnaa the foundation 
oCthe Empire. 

XIU. Tarjkhi Naima, (Annals of Naima), the Rrat work of this series, 
15th Moharrem. 1147, two vols. fol. 

XIV. Tarykhi Rishid. Annals of (the historian) Rfiahid. 1 Zilhidja, 
1153. two vrJa. fol. 
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XV. Taijkhi Tcheleby Zadeh, Ann&ls of (tlie hiHtori^D}, Tcheleby 
Zkdeb, 1IG3, odb ioI. 4ta. 

XVI. Ahvali Ohueiat der diyui Boana. W»rt of Boaoia (ttgtinst 
the Aiutriana), bj Omar Effeodj. Mohairem, UM, oda toI. Ito. 

XVI[. Ferhengni Schon-oory. Tarco-Periian Diotion»rj, 1165, two 
vola. fbl. The laat work pabliahed bj Ibrahim, who was Borprised bf 
death in the middle of hii important laboara ; which, consideriag the 
difficaltisa he bad to ancoDnter. eotitle hiiD to the atmoot piaiie, and 
place hi* Dame among tfaoie remarkkble aod iDdebtigable raeo »ho 
have coafen-ed the gieateat beneGta apou Eaitera litaratare. 

From the death of Basmagae'a successor nothing was 
done until 1784, when Sultan Abdoul Hamid resolved 
to revive the printing establishment. The official 
archives of that year thus .record the Sultan's determi- 
natioD. 

'* Tlie immense advantages of printing being imiver- 
sallj acknowledged, and the incorrectness and faults of 
copj'ists being as heavy to support as the heaviest stones, 
his imperial majesty determined to execute a project 
which the great embarrassments of the empire had hi- 
therto retarded. Mohammed Raschid Efiendy, Beylikjee 
(chancellor of state) and Ahmed Vasaf E0endy, historio- 
grapher of the empire,* were directed to recover, from 
the widow of Cady Ibrahim, the materials of the presses, 
which lay rotting and forgotten. They were authorized 
by two imperial diplomas, dated 18 Rebi ul Ewel, to 
establish new presses, under the superintendence of the 
minister of the Wakoofs, and under the direction of 

■ SobiieqnBDtly arabwaador at Madrid. In the lame manaer that we 
have oar oaelasi Laareat, the Torki have their more rational conrt 
hisrorian, whose daty it ii to roister all the memoraUiia of their em- 
ployer's reign. 
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the learned juriscoiiEult Mueta& Effendy and the pioue 
Adam Effendi ; the which was done as commanded." 

ConBiderable activity was displayed by the new di- 
rectors, who obtained the monopoly, with power to 
employ whom they pleased without regard to creed. A 
tax of 1 asper (then about one penny) was, however, 
imposed upon each forty pages of letter-press ; and no 
copies coold be sold without the collector's stamp. The 
grand vieir, Hamid Khalil Pasha, was the great patron 
of the revived institution, which, in due time, published 
the annals of Samy, Shakir, Soubhy, and Izzy, with 
some other works of minor importance. These editions 
are not esteemed, from the imperfection of the types and 
numerous errors of the press, so that the original prices 
have not risen. 

During the first three years of the reign of Selim III. 
the establishment was neglected ; but towards the year 
1792 the presses were removed to the engineer school at 
Koomberkbana (bombardier arsenal), and the govern- 
ment devoted much attention to its progress. Intent 
upon the success of those military reforms which 
awakened the jealousy of the janissaries, and eventually 
led to the death of this amiable monarch, Selim ordered 
the publication of divers works on tactics and fortifica- 
tion, translated under the inspection of the celebrated 
professor of mathematics, Abdurrabym Effendy, from 
Vauban and other French authors. 

The buildings at Ko<Hnberkhana being required for 
military purposes, the institution was removed in 1798 
to a house at ScutfU7, contiguous to the mosque of Selim, 
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New presses and types were fumished, and ere long 
several remarkable editions made their appearance under 
the superintendence of the director Muhib Bffendy, ex- 
ambaseador to Paris. Among these may be cited the 
Labdjet>al Loughat* (Turkish Dictionary of MuftyEasad 
Effendy.) The Bourhani Cati (Persian Deity), and the 
Kamoos (Arabic Dictionary), of Assim Efiendy, together 
with a third edition of the Vaokouly, and umnerous 
other minor works. Among the latter were the tales of 
Nassiluddin Effendy, more remarkable for their coaree 
humour than purity of style. 

The important political events that disturbed the last 
years of Selim's reign left little leisure for him or his 
ministers to patronize literature, so that the establish- 
ment was much neglected. The same causes produced 
the same results during the first twenty years of his 
successor, Mahmoud II. But, soon after the destruction 
of the janissaries, this Sultan directed the presses to be 
transported from Scutary to a building near Esky Serai, 
where the office of the Takwim Vakayi was established 
in 1831. The great patrons of literature and the press 
during this reign were the unfortunate Pertef Pasha and 
the stubborn Akif. The library of the former, con- 
sisting of more than 1500 volumea, was abandoned to 
the public shortly before his disgrace and violent death 
jn 1837. 

Mahmoud directed the whole printing establishment, 
including the Takwim, to be placed under the direction of 

* A cornjptioD of \iytf- 
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an uDder-eecretary of State, and, with hie wonted energy, 
resolved to give new splendour to the undertaking. The 
types, formerly cast at Venice, were manufactured at 
Stambol, and a marked improvement was soon percep- 
tible. Those employed at present, first engraved by the 
celebrated artist Yassary Zadeh, are of four or five kinds, 
remarkable for their difitinctness and the graceful curves 
of the letters. The ink is, however, inferior to that of 
the early editions of Basmajee Ibrahim. 

Constantinople now possesses four imperial printing 
establishments. Two are much patronized by the present 
Sultan in the building above mentioned j one for books, 
and the other for official documents and firmans. The 
third is attached to the war department, at the serasker's 
office. The fourth, comprising lithographic presses for 
topographical purposes, is annexed to the military aca- 
demy, under the superintendence of its commandant, 
Kmin Pasha.* 

Galata also possesses five or six printing and litho- 
graphic presses. The chief rabbi of the Jews has like- 
wise a press at his disposal, which produces Hebrew 
works, esteemed for beauty of type. The Armenian and 
Greek patriarchs have also presses under their direction, 

• Thie academy, which oontams three hundred cadets, is situated 
upon the hill above Dolma Baghtsh;, and is conducted apon the prin- 
ciple of the college of St. Cyr. Ths general syatero of instruction em- 
biBces those branches mast requisite for oScera of cavalry and in- 
fantry. A higher class is reserved for young men destined to special 
secricBS. The discipline is severe, and rigid attention ia paid to health 
and moFBls. Hitherto, however, in spite of the indefatigable exertions 
of Emin Pasba, the iostitutioo has not answered the proposed object — 
that ia. in proportion to the namber of cadeta. 
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but solely for purposes coanected with their respective 
adminigtrations. They are not permitted to print book? 
or newspapers. Works of the first kind are printed for 
them at Venice, under the inspection of the Armenian 
College. 

The system adopted in printing or reprinting books at 
the imperial establishment is extremely defective. It 
tends to keep up prices, and acts as a heavy tax upon 
literature, and ttius defeats one of the most important 
objects of the institution. For instance, when individuals 
desirous to print present themselves with a MS. at the 
office, they order six hundred or twelve hundred copies, 
the customary amount of a small or large edition. The 
actual expenses for paper and ink are then determined 
by the printer, let us say at 10 piastres for each copy ; 
to thie he adds as much more per copy for labour, go- 
vernment tax, and profit. The work being complete, 
the editor carries away the sheets, and delivers them to 
the binder, who makes his charge. The books being 
bound, the editor adds his profits, which, generally 
speaking, quadruple the cost price of each volume. The 
edition is then delivered to the booksellers, who add 
their required profit ; and, as their charges are arbitrary, 
it generally happens that the first price Is octupled ; or 
that a work which may have cost the editor S5 is sold 
for SOO piastres. 

The paper generally used is not of good quality. 
There are manufactories at Unkiar Skelessy, the Sweet 
Waters, and elsewhere, but they are not encouraged. It 
has been found more economical to import paper from 
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Italy, France, Germany, and England. At Venice there 
are &bricE for manufacturing strong paper, which re- 
ceives a high polish by friction upon reaching Stambol, 
and is used for ofBcial purposes.* 

The trades most intimately connected with book- 
sellers and collectors are — 1. The hattat (copyists). They 
have no fixed place for work, save some few, whose shops 
are contiguous to Serasker Kapoossy. They generally 
perform their tasks at home, or in the public libraries. 
Employers furnish vellum or paper, which they polish ; 
and their charges vary according to the beauty of execu- 
tion and the richness of ornaments. They are much 
complained ofasan idle set, and of very doubtful charac- 
ter. Neither are they by any means obliging to tnBdels, 
I made several, attempts to induce them to copy one or 
two mashallahs and other insignificant inscriptions, but 
was unsucceasliil. Persons desirous to obtain such re- 
miniscences must have recourse to the intervention of 
some Turkish friend. 

2. Moojellid (bookbinders) and Moorekkebjee (ink- 
makers) have their shops upon the western side of 
Khiatjelar Tcharshyssy (stationers' market), a short but 
wide and handsome street, ornamented with a piazza on 
either side-f 

■ The streets of P«n, GalatB, ftud the vicinit;, sro crowded with 
Hebrew boys, laden with European paper, to which thflj attract atten- 
tioD by cries of •' Carta I carta liiia 1" 

-f This market opens into the square geoerally called Senuker Ka- 
poossy Maii'any, hat more properly Tsook Bazaiy (poultry market). 
Until recently, the principal place for sale of lire pcnltrf was in this 
square, The market is now removed to ■ contiguous street. Taook 
Bazary was Uie ancient Forum Tauii of the Byzantines. 
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3. Moojdlid work with great neatness and regard to 
durability. The covers of valuable works are of various 
leathers, but universally of a dark colour. They are 
sometimes richly stamped in gold, and sometimes em- 
broidered in fanciful patterns. But the edges are in- 
variably plain. Moorekebjee sell ink made exclusively 
for writing with tbe reed pen, and stamping with seals. 
It is somewhat similar to that of our printers, and of a 
deep black. Their shops are ornamented with a multi- 
tude of small glass bottles, denoting their trade. 

4th, Kihatjee (stationers.) Their shops are distin- 
guished above all others for their neatness, and the pro- 
prietors for their respectable appearance and demeanour. 
They are exclusively Moslems, and the utmost jealousy 
b exhibited by them in adhering to the laws of their 
guild, as regards Rayas. The latter, as well as Franks, 
have shops at Galata end Pera, where all articles of 
European stationery are sold, but they are not allowed 
to establish themselves in Constantinople.* Nor can 
itinerant Jew dealers expose their goods in the streets 
within the walls. The shops are open in fnmt, and raised 
as usual two or three feet above the pavement. Tbe 
sides and backs are furnished with glazed closets, on the 
shelves of which the various articles are deposited in 
symmetrical order. 

Among the most conspicuous of these are kihat 
(paper) of all qualities and colours. That used for rich 

• The beat Bopplied of these is Senor Pons, a moat respectable 
Spanish merchant, who 19 director of a well stored narehnuee, called 
■' Tbe English Maguioe," 
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manascripts is of the condstency of vellum, and is 
polished with an ivory or bone rubber, until it becomes 
as smooth as glass. 

Kalem, (reeds for pena) are abundant. They are im- 
ported in bundles, three feet long, from Mazanderan and 
other marshy parts of Persia, each reed making three 
or more pens. The use of quills is unknown. Id truth, 
,it is difEcult to write the Eastern character with any 
other than a reed pen, upon glazed paper. 

Makas (scissors) vary in price from thirty to one hun- 
dred piastres, according to temper and ornaments. They 
are from ten to twelve inches in length, the blades 
hollow in the inside, and convex without, bo that the 
edges alone touch the object to be cut. They are prin- 
cipally made at Adrianople, Sofia, and afterwards 
finished at Constantinople. Kalemtrash (pen-knives) 
used for cutting reed pens. The short blade is fixed to 
the handle, and does not close. Some of these are 
highly esteemed, especially those of one or two celebrated 
makers now deceased. As much as one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty piastres is sometimes paid for 
their knives. 

One of these, named Esky Redjayi, was sud to have 
been an alchymist. The way by which he attained 
celebrity as a cutler is worthy of record. Having been 
left a decent competency by his &ther, this man soon 
squandered all his patrimony in vain endeavours to dis- 
cover the Philosopher's stone. One night, however, he 
had a vision, when his guardian angel appeared, and ad- 
dressed him thus : " Oh, my son I our holy Prophet, on 
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whom be the bleE«ng, looks upon tbee with compasBion. 
That which thou seekest shall, Icshallah, be granted. 
Abaudon thy present labours, however — become a cutler, 
and when thou shalt have succeeded in making a knife of 
such temper as will cut the twisted Column of Serpents 
in the At MaJfdany, then shalt thou attfun thy object." 

Refreshed and invigorated by this viuon, Esky 
Redjayi rose at dawn, went to mosque, said a long 
namaz of thanksgiving, and, seeking a cutler, forthwith 
engaged himself as apprentice, in order to learn the 
trade. Ere long he attained sufBcient knowledge to set 
up for himself, and, without caring to manufacture knives 
for sale, only bethought himself of finishing an instru- 
ment that would make impression upon the brazen 
serpents. At length he succeeded in manufacturing a 
knife of such exquisite temper, that at the first cut 
he scooped out a large slice from the snake's body,* 
with as much facility as though it had been a green 
pumpkin. 

Filled with joy and hopes of being enabled to cut into 
the very centre of the twisted column, and there discover 
the secret, he was proceeding to increase the aperture, 
when a janissary approached and said: "Peace be with 
you, Effendy I you seem to have a rare tool there : what 
will you take for it?" " The Philosopher's stone — the 
treasures of Djemshid 1" replied the other, continuing 
his labour. " Pooh ! pooh ! these are mere words," 

* A hole on the ■onthem side of this relic, now Urgie enoDgh to admit 
Btonei, is uid to have been Snt produced b; thii renowned uatler's 
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rejoioed the janiBsary. *' Louk ye, Efi^ndy, my tchor- 
bajy (commandant) has sent me to purchase the best 
knife that money can procure. To judge by your pn>- 
ceeding, that must bet the prince of all euch tools. Speak 
sense, and I will purchase it. Take heed meanwhile, 
for it is against law to damage that brass," " Well, 
well," ^rejoined Esky Bedjayi, wishing to get rid of 
his importunities, " I will take two hundred piastres ; • 
that is sense." ** That is much," retorted the janissary, 
" but a word is a word, and knives that cut brass like 
melon-stalks cannot be met with everywhere. Here is 
the money." 

Esky Redjayi stared, and pondering within himself, 
thus soliloquized. " Two hundred piastres I Allah ! 
That is a sum ! I have fifty pieces of the same steel, 
and not a para in my pocket. This ass shall have the 
knife. I will soon finish another, and accomplish my 
object." In a word, the janissary paid the money, and 
the cutler, after regaling himself with a most excellent 
dish of habab and cream, returned home, resolving to 
recommence knife-making on the following day. 

In the mean time, the janissary delivered his purchase 
to his tchorbajy, and narrated how he had been induced 
to pay so large a pric«. The commandant, on hearing 
this, communicated the story to his friends, so that, in 
the course of twenty-four hours, crowds collected round 
Bedjayi's shop, anxious to purchase knives that could 
cut through brass. So many and pressing were the 

* EqDaJ in thoie dsya to peirl; j£8. 
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demandB, that he could have sold an ass load. Thus 
he had qo sooner finisbed a blade than it was eageitf 
purchased, and he had merely to name his own price. 
Being a man of some sense and great devotion, he at 
length bethought him of consulting a. sheikh, and of 
narrating to him his vision. This worth; man was at 
no loss to return an explanation. 

" The object you aimed at, my son," said he, '* was 
wealth. The favour of God has opened the door of a 
hidden treasure to you. Abandon, therefore, all further 
thoughts of alchymy, the pursuit of which is sinful. 
You have already dlBcovered a substitute for the Philo- 
sopher's stone. Think no more of cutting brass with 
knives, but adhere to your present trade, and you will 
acquire exceeding riches and a glorious name." Esky 
Redjayi followed the worthy sheikh's advice, died in 
possession of great wealth, and his knives are now in 
the highest request. 

The remaining articles sold by stationers are bal- 
mooma (soft wax) or shemynem, for sealing letters; 
maktar, small ivory tablets with carved edges, for cutting 
and nibbing pens, the finest of which are made of the 
core of hippopotamus' t«eth ; divit (inkstands) of brass or 
silver. These articles are shaped somewhat like a short 
pistol. The elongated portion, or barrel, opening at 
the extremity, serves to hold pens and knife, and the 
bulging part, or stock, forms the inkstand, sometimes 
richly chased, and ornamented with precious stones. 
Scribes and literary men carry these divits in their 
girdles or bosom pockets. In great establishments, the 
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dintdar (inkstand bearer) is a confidential attendant or 
secretary. He carries the inkstand, and is prepared at 
all times with pen, ink, paper, and wax, when required 
by his employer. Koobur are round cases of papUr 
mach4 for holding paper, more or less richly ornamented. 
The best are made at Adrianople. 

Stationers also occupy themselves in tracing, in ink 
or gold characters, tjie short inscriptions that are every- 
where suspended on shops and buildings. This they 
jterfonn by lightly pricking the letters from a model, 
and then rubbing some colour through the orifices upon 
the paper beneath. By this means they are able to re- 
produce fac-similes of the most celebrated calligraphs. 
They likewise sell almanacks, primers, class and blank 
books; but, although their shops are adorned with 
coloured drawings of Mecca, Medina, and other holy 
places, no money can tempt them t/(j dispose of these 
articles to Christians. 

Having mentioned primers and class books, it may be 
obserred, that there is a largo and increasing demand for 
these works, thereby proving that primary educatioD is 
far {rem being neglected. The important subject of 
education having been treated by Mr. Urquhart, than 
whom no Englishman Is better acquainted with the laws 
and resources of the Turkish empire, I shall limit my- 
self to observing that, while the great mosques and 
mausoleums monopolize all medressa (colleges), each 
second class mosque has its annexed mekteb (elementary 
or day-school), under the superintendence of its own 
Imftm. Independently of this, there are numerous insti- 
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tutions of the latter kind, either isolated, or attached to 
fbuDtains, private tombs, and Dervish cunveDts — all 
founded by private benevolence, and free of every expense, 
save some trifling gratuitous present to the instructor. 

Thus it rarely occurs that Musselman inhabitants of 
towns or respectable villages have not learned to read, 
or indeed to write, between the ages of five, and eight, 
although the greater part may subsequently neglect or 
forget these arts. Gratuitous instruction at the primary, 
or A B C schools, is restricted to the most narrow limits, 
and is given more with a view of teaching indigent 
children to read and learn the Kooran by heart, than 
with that of enabling them to aspire to positions beyond 
their sphere— a process which, oftentimes in England, 
and constantly in France, converts good boys into un- 
ruly youths and worse men, and sows the seeds of those 
ambitious projects, envious heart-burnings, and subver- 
sive tendencies, which so repeatedly terminate in revolt 
and revolution ; evils naturally resulting from that ill- 
calculated, hotbed- education, whereby the numbers of 
individuals qualified, or thinking themselves qualified, to 
hold given positions exceeds in the proportion of twenty 
to one the number of places or appointments open to 
their attainment. 

Those children who are destined for agriculture or la- 
borious trades, or who are enrolled as apprentices in 
guilds, generally cast aside all thought of education after 
the first priming. Consequently, the proportion of chil- 
dren that profit from first instruction is comparatively 
limited. Those, however, who are intended for the 
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liberal profeesioDa are removed to the Medreasa, and 
there pursue, during many years, a moat laborious course 
of study; commeocuig with Turkish grammar aod 
^tax, and gradually ascending to rhetoric, logic, philo- 
sophy, dogma, jurisprudence, and, here and there, mathe- 
matics. The list of these students, in 1843, amounted . 
to nearly 5O00, of whom more than 800 were matricu- 
lated at the eighteen colleges of Sultan Mohammed II.* 

Learning the Kooran by heart is considered an essen- 
tial point of study, though it is common to say of a man 
who talks much and to little purpose, " he brays like a 
Kooran reciter." The Medressa are ell divided into 
classes, or destined for distinct purposes. Thus, of the 
eighteen colleges abore-mentioned, some are devoted to 
the education of candidates for the corps of oolema, 
which embraces both theology and jurisprudence. 
Others are intended to produce literary men, or those 
destined to become kiatibs (clerks) in the ordinary pubUc 
ofHces. Those who aspire to higher employment in 
ministerial departments generally study at the Mekteb 
Adliya, where the principal points of instruction are 
calligraphy, arithmetic, a perfect knowledge of the Turk- 
ish language, and an insight into jurisprudence : to 
these are added Arabic, Persian, and sometimes mathe- 
matics and philosophy. 

Children of wealthy men are generally educated at 

* The sofls., or ■□kbt& (burned Bonis), as the Btndeats are cnlled, are 
edacated, Jodged, and haye an« meal daily, at the gipenee of the wakoof. 
but they maat defray all other eipenses at their own charge. The sal- 
low compleiioas and eihaiisted appearance of these young men bespoak 
ioteose labour, or moat lin 
VOL. II. 
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home, under the care of a hodjia (pi-eceptor). Some 
of these, for instance Scodraly Mohammed Pacha, an ex- 
Der6 Bey of Albania, invite natives of France or England 
to reside in their houses, in order that their children may 
obtfun a knowledge of the languages of those countries. 

The most remarkable innovation attendant upon the 
revival of printing by Sultan Mahmoud II. was the 
establishment of a Turkish official newspaper. This 
midertaking, so contrary to antecedents, was not carried 
into effect without violent opposition on the part of many 
ool^ma. But the unbending will of Mahmoud over- 
came all obstacles, and in 1831 appeared a Hat-y- 
Shereef, announcing the forthcoming Takwim. At the 
same time, inUmation was given to all public function- 
aries that the; must become subscribers. The contents 
of this journal were at first strictly limited to a repro- 
duction of official appointments, extracts of judicial 
trials, and pompous descriptions of the Sultan's progress 
on state occasions. 

Subsequently it was thought desirable to publish a 
French translation of tlie Takwim, with additions and 
variations, under the title of " Moniteur Ottoman." 
M. Blaque, a French literary man of eminence, was 
appointed editor, with a large salary, and ably fulfilled 
his duties. Upon the death of this gentleman — a death 
eo sudden as to awaken strong suspicions of treachery — 
the editorship was conferred upon a Mr. Franceschi, 
who likewise died after brief possession. The present 
editor is a M. Rouet, a young Frenchman, who acted 
during some time as secretary to Reschid Pacha. The 
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journal, whilst under t^e direcUon of Messrs. Blaque 
and Franceschi occasionally contaioed well- written 
leaders. It has now degenerated into a mere transcript 
of the dull originftl, appears irregularly, and is of no ad- 
vantage to any but the editor, who continues to receive 
a superabundant salary*. 

A subsequent innovation in this department also took 
place under the auspices of our countryman, Mr. 
Churchill, whose unjustifiable maltreatment at the hands 
of the Turks, before alluded to, terminated in bis reco- 
vering a large pecuniary indemnificatiou. Having ob- 
tained the necessary firman, Mr. Churchill established 
a weekly non-officiat Turkish paper, called "Djerideh 
Havadis" (Re^ster of News). The editor, well ae- 
quunted with the Turkish language, habit«, and preju- 
dices, directed his attention to the diffusion of useful 
information, and the communication of such passing 
facts as might beet tend to enlighten the people as to 
their own position, and contemp<»raneous events in other 
countries. This journal, which, if properly supported, 
might have been converted to most useful purposes by 
the Government, at length excited the jealousy of 
Russia ; and, through her intrigues, as it was affirmed, 
the Porte refused to continue its countenance and sub- 
sidy, and consequently the " Djerideh Havadis" ceased 
to appear in April, 1843.t 

* An attempt was made in 1 796 bjr M. de VeroiDae, Envoy Eitraor- 
diury from the French RepabliCi to establish a joanial in that language. 
It nas printed at the Emhaasy, and distributed gratia, but was looD 
■baadoned. 
i An English joarnal, called " Tht Muiaary Shark," waa published by 
1.2 
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The establishment of the "Mooiteur Ottoman" was 
preceded by other Bpeculations of a similar but private 
character. Permiasion to eetabliah newspaper printing 
presBCB in the capital having been refused, Smyrna was 
fixed upon as the most convenient spot for publication. 
The first essay was the " Journal de Smyme," the 
second the " Echo de I'Orient ; " both edited by French- 
men, who became the exclusive advocates of French 
policy in the East. Although supported by subadies 
from the Porte, they were not over-zealous in defence of 
the Ottoman cause, unless the points in question chanced 
to hannonise with the interests and views of those for 
whom, as FVeiicbmen, tliey felt a natural and excusable 
predilection. 

This partially, and the want of more vigorous and 
willing pens to defend Turkey against the violent and 
irrational diatribes of the majority of the French and 
German press, led to a third speculation. Id 1841, the 
" Impartial " obtained permission to appear, and received 
a share of the pecuniary assistance granted to its prede. 
ceBsors.** This journal, fairly and logically edited, ren- 
dered good service to the Ottouiao Government. It has 
been accused of strong bias towards England ; but it 
has merely had the courage and honesty to speak truth 
r&garding men and facts, and to exhibit in proper co> 
lours the tendency and true objects of British Eastern 



the BUDC gentlemaD, bat ifter a brief eiiitence cmed t 
IB42. 

* The Bublid; grmoted to each of these joamals varies fri 
forty thouBaiid piastres per annnro. 
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policy — a policy which should be essentially based on the 
maintenance of the Ottoman empire in its fuU integrity ; 
and which, consequently, cannot fail to be at variance 
with the insidious and destructive principles forming the 
basis of that of France and Russia.* 

In I84S, the" Journal deSmyme" was abandoned, and 
transferred to Comtantinople, under the title of '* Jour> 
nal de Constantinople." The change of air has pro- 
duced little e&ct upon its healthy qualities. Its articles 
are languidly written, and it evidently labours under a 
dread of uttering its sentiments vigorously, and of ex- 
posing truths, lest it should offend some one of the 
sixteen powers, who employ diplomatic agents at the 
Porte — pei^onages whose susceptibilities are, for the 
most part, more hostile to the freedom of the press in 
Turkey than that of the Turkish Government itself.! 

The Ottoman Government does not appear alive to 

* Tho " Impartial" haa, I am informed, been suppreased. Its laa- 
goage vit too independeat to Bait Russia, who is now ondispated mis- 
tress of the Porte. The politics of the journal vers too Engluh topleue 
France. The Porte wu, therefore, easily indaced to withdraw its 
sabsid;. 

f The diplomatic corps at Constantinople, in the spring of 1813, con- 
aisted oftha repreaaDtatiTss of tiia following Bixl«en states: — Anstria, Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Prossia, Spain. Naples, Belginm, Greece, Sardinia, 
United States, Holland, Denmark, Tuscany, Sweden, Hanse Towns. 
Dr. P. GoIqnhouD, chai^ d'afhirea of the latter, was, however, withdrawn, 
after conclading a commercial treaty. Thelnteresti of Saion, Bavarian, 
and other German Bubjects, are eatmeted to ProBsia or Austria. I 
have repeatedly heard editors of journals say, " We cannot pablish this 
or that fact, or criticise this or that act, for fear we should offend Buch 
and snch Legations." The Russians are, of conrse, foremost in exer- 
cising this cenaorsliip. A Portugueaa charge d'affaires has been recently 
appointed. 
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the importaoce of the press, as a means of promulgating 
official documents, or semi-ofBcial articles, explanatory 
of its acts. It subsidizes three or four journals, and 
maintains the " Monit«ur Ottoman/ without attempting 
to turn these journals to satisfactory account. It rarely 
furnishes data for the refutation of calumnies, or obser- 
vations for the explanation of past or prospective mea- 
sures. The result is, that the " Moniteur " is a mere 
dull Court Circular, and the Smyrna journals, abandoned 
to chance communications, are neither prompt nor exact 
in circulating or detiuHng events. 

The Ottoman Government is at present careful in ' 
having immediate translations of the most prominent 
articles that appear in French or German journals rela- 
tive to Turkey ; but it adopts no measures to refute 
misstatements, or to combat the unsound and hostile 
arguments which frequently abound in these journals. 
It is true that the diatribes of some, and the consum- 
mate ignorance or monstrous exaggerations of others, 
scarcely merit a reply, and can produce no efiect up<Mi 
sensible minds; but, as regards Turkey, the general 
public is not sensible or rational, and is always more 
prone to credit calumnies and misrepresentations, which 
gratify their passions and prejudices, than to receive 
truths or reason, that tend to disappoint both. 

It is time, however, to bid ikrewell to subjects con- 
nected with the booksellers' market, and to make our 
way, before mid-day, into the contiguous Djevahir 
Bezestany. (Jewel or old Bezestan.) 

While on the road, I will narrate an anecdote con- 
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nected with books, which will prove that Osmanlia, how- 
ever fanatic and prejudiced, find their parallel in those 
upon whom Christianity ie supposed to have shed its 
beneficial light 

American Protestant missionaries and agents of the 
Bible Societies succeeded, some five years ago, in dis- 
tributing numerous translated copies of the sacred 
volume among the Christian population of the Lebanon. 
This at length excited the alarm of the Maronite patri- 
arch and clergy ; and, a council having been held, 
orders were issued for the seizure and destruction of all 
copies. It was suggested, however, to the synod by a 
more rational member of their body, under risk of hete- 
rodoxy, that it would be worth while to examine the 
volumes before they were destroyed, in order to discover 
whether they really contained heretical or objectionable 
matter. 

A Sardinian gentleman, of extensive erudition and 
equal piety, chanced at that period to reside among the 
Maronites for the purpose of studying Arabic ; he, there- 
fore, was requested to examine and pronounce judgment 
on the contents. Having complied, and carefully scru- 
tinized the pages, he gave it as his opinion that the 
books were not objectionable, and might be preserved, 
seeing that those parts held to be obnoxious by the 
Church of Rome had been carefully expunged in these 
editions. 

" Expunged !'* exclaimed the patriarch and synod in 
chonis. " Oh, oh ! they have ventured to make omis- 
sions, have they? That is exceedingly reprehensible* 
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How can these blind heretics know how to aift chaff 
ixom good seed 1 Omisuons indeed 1 That is bad — 
worn thaa preserving the whole. Let all be burned." 
The SardiDLan smiled at this logic and withdrew ; and in 
a few minutee the bibles were earned outside the convent, 
and thrown upon a pile of fa^;ot8 preparatory to sacri- 
Gee. A torch was about to be applied, when the 
patriarch's librarian stepped forward, and whispered la 
his Eminence's ear. " My lord ! these devilish books 
may have vile boweltt, but they possess an^Uc skins. 
Many books in your Eminence's library require rebind- 
ing ; we are poor, and have not wherewithal. Let then 
the detestable insidea be consumed ; but, in the name of 
the Immaculate, let us convert the outside to useful and 
holy purposes." 

The venerable patriarch pondered awhile, ordered the 
counciltore-a3semhlewitbclo3eddoorB,and then solemnly 
desired the members to decide wheUrn- •* the bindtngs 
of heretical works partook of the malignancy of their 
contents.** 

0[unions were at first strongly in favour of the un- 
cleanness of the whole, when the librarian, a crafty 
casuist, rose and said : — " The purificatjon of heretics 
and the exorcising of devils through prayer and sanctified 
water are admitted, and regarded as efficacious. Did 
not the son of God cast out devils, and did not the pos- 
sessed thereby become clean ? Why should we not 
materially cast out the devils, represented by the con- 
tents of these heretical volumes, and sanctify the enve- 
lope by prayer and purification? If inward evil can 
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coDtaiQUiate outward purity, the courereion of the latter 
to holy purposes will produce a contrary effect, and good 
will result therefrom. The bindings of these profane 
books, when made pure, will preserve many of our holy 
volumes from destructioo, and this without expense T 

The latter argument forthwith produced the desired 
effect. The contents of the bibles were carefully cut 
out and committed to the flames ; the outsider were 
exorcised, and at this moment perform good service in 
the patriarchal library. 
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1. HAHJUR. 3, BOOtCRlS. 3. «0«AIIT. 

CHAPTER VI. 

JEWEL OU ARMS BEZESTAX } SILK BEZESTAN. 

Djerahir Bezestany was first founded by the Con- 
queror, upon the ruins of a portion of the Forum 
Artopoleon (bakers' market) of old Byzantium, and, as 
there is reaBon to believe, within the precincts of the 
ancient Byzantine slave market, the BO-called " vale of 
lamentations, " established by the Emperor Theophilus, 
A.D. 832. After repeated destruction by fire, the 
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present Bezeutan waa conatnicted of Btone in 1708, by 
Achmet III. 

It cunsiste of a lofty, oblong quadrangle, surmounted 
by IS cupolas. The elongated sides front the N. W. 
and S.E. It has four arched entrances, furnished 
irith massive gates, named after the principal trades 
carried on beneath the adjoining porches and arcades. 
Sahhaf (booksellers), N.W.,Koyoomjelar (goldsmiths), 
N.E., Zenejelar (women's morcery),* S.E,, and Koo- 
lanjeiar (embroidered beks), S.W. The second has 
been selected for our frontispiece, it being not only the 
most picturesque of the four, but distinguished from 
the others by having a gilded eagle in ba»-relief, intro- 
duced upon the entablature over the gate. 

This eagle appears to be a remnant of the Byzantine 
epoch. According to Turkish historians, it ornamented 
the principal gate of some contiguous edifice, and was 
preserved as a trophy by successive rebuUders of the 
Bezestan. This relic of antiquity is remarkable, as it is 
the only instance to be met with in the city of any such 
architectural ornament having escaped the fury of succes- 
sive Iconoclasts, among whom the Crusaders exceeded 
all others in relentless and indiscriminate thirst for 
plunder and devastation. 

The interior of the Bezestan conBists of a broad 
alley, with double rows of shops, occupying the four 
sides. Four transverse alleys, also with double rows 
of shops, intersect the centre, their ends communi- 
cating with the entrances. The whole is solidly con- 
* Properly, thlags appertainiDg or aaeCul to women (Zen). 
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structed, arched, and lighted by glazed windows, 
fenced with iron shutters. The walls are whitewaBhed, 
and the curven of the ardiea picked ont with brown 
and slate- coloured ornaments. The roof is supported 
by strong pillars, corresponding with the domes. 
Unless on a Qae day, howerer, the light is insufficient, 
and the appearance gloomy. 

The tenants of this Bezestan, exclusively Moslems, 
are held in b^h esteem by the government and public 
The solid construction of the building, its security 
from fire, and the high character of the administration, 
cause it to be frequently selected as a place of deposit 
for the personal property of minors, or of individuals 
departing on pi^rimage or distant travels. This pro- 
perty, with a detailed inventory, is confided to the 
syndics, by whom it is kept in fire-proof repositoriea 
within the walls, and is restored to proprietors or 
trustees on payment of a small per ceatage. Vast 
qunntities of valuable property having, however, re- 
mained unclaimed at various periods, and this property 
having iallea to the coloration, in virtue of the law of 
prescription, the government recently established new 
regulations. These require all property thus deposited 
to be registered in the office of the imperial wakoofs, 
in order that, in default of clumants, the government 
may benefit aa l^^l heir. 

This guild is administered by a sheikh or kibaya, by 
a vekil (deputy inspector), and six elders. Six bekjees 
(watchmen) act as gatekeepers by day, and as guar- 
dians by night. It is the duty of these men to warn 
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all parties that mid-day prayer is at hand, to lock up 
gates, and to see that no one remaJni within the edifice. 
We hare already stated the causes for closing these 
bazars at mid-day upon all occauons save Fridays, 
when the Bezestan remains closed, and during Ramazan, 
when it ia open from mid-day until third prayer hour. 

In addition to the forgoing functionaries are 13 
dellal (brokers or criers). Half of these sell goods 
by auction, within the walls, and the others perambo- 
late the contiguous arcades for the same purpose. 
Persons having articles to dispose of, and being in 
immediate want of ready cash, apply to die dellal 
bashy, who registers the article and the minimum price 
demanded. He then ^ves it to one of his subordinates, 
who walks through the Bezestan and contiguous parts, 
crying out the highest price offered. Objects of great 
beauty are thus often exposed and purchased cheaply. 

A certain number of privileged hamal also wait 
outside, and are ready to convey goods to the abodes 
of purchasers. These porters belong to that athletic 
and laborious class, whose strength, industry, and 
honesty, render them conspicuous among the popu- 
lation. A description of their institution will be ^ven 
further on. Many poor Jews, eager to interpret 
aud act as carriers of small articles, also hover round 
the bezestan.* They are known to all dealers in the 
bazars, and are useful to strangers, who nevertheless 
' Tha Jewi of ConBtantinople, the grester part of nbom tre deuend- 
uita of the Hebrewi, driian by barharona fuiatjcisin from Spain, alwaya 
ip«^ a cornipt Spuush among tbemBelvei, Tha Hebrew langoage ia 
used bj them for religioDB purpoaea altme. 
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generally drive away these poor men with violent 
language; to which they submit with hiuniltty and 
peraeverance. 

These poor Jews are importunate, but it iti difBcalt 
to refuse a mite to men so abject, eo unoffending, 
and so deplorably miserable in appearance as are 
the greater portion of the self-called mooesafir (gueste) 
of the Porte, who inhabit Balat, Khaas-kouy, and other 
quarters.* 

Their dark and unwholesome abodes, the squalid 
appearance of their children, the unhealthy countenances 
of the women, less favoured by nature than any of their 
race elsewhere, and the tattered garments of Ihe meiij 
denote extreme poverty ; and yet there are no beggars 
among them. All work — all attempt to gain a liveli- 
hood by honest means. All are accustomed from 
earliest age to labour and traffic. They marry early, 
are aiHanced from childhood, and, were it not for the 
ravages committed by unwholesome diet, misery, 
and want of care, would multiply in a larger ratio than 
any of their fellow^rayas. It appears, however, that 
their numbers, not exceeding 12,000 hearths, or 60,000 
souls, have not received proportionate increase. 

The shops of the Bezestan are open upon three sides 
and above. The dealers sit upon platforms raised 
about three feet and a half from the pavement. Th^r 

• The Hebrews are always called or addressed by the word Yaoodj 
(Jew). They are constantly subject to iosalt and maltreatment, especially 
from the Ferote and Galata christians; and yet their social position is 
preferable to tliat of their coreligioniats in the Romaa States, as pcoied 
by the recent rigid mandates of the Holy See. 
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wares are strewed by their sides, or placed od shelves 
behind, in wild and dingy disorder. Those who form 
brilliant ideas of the splendour of eastern bazars from 
fanciful drawings and exaggerated descriptions, are 
much disappointed upon entering this gloomy assem- 
blage of dark-visaged and sour-looking traders. 

It would be an endless task to describe the various 
articles exposed within Djevahir Bezestanyj which, 
from jewels being rarely sold there at present, might 
more appropriately be called hezestan of antiquities. 
Second hand curiosities of every kind, adapted for 
museums or present use, are to be found in profusion. 
Among themost conspicuous are ancient arms, porcelain, 
amber, and coral mouthpieces for pipes, embroidered 
stuffs, brass-gilt utensils for dinner, abhitlonB, or burn- 
ing perfumes, ornamented bridles, quarter cloths, and 
stirrups, leopard skins, boxes inlaid with mother 
of pearl, silver or brass writing implements, talismans 
of gold for children's heads, and others for horses, 
made of boars' tusks, connected at the root by a silver 
clasp, and thus forming a crescent, clocks and watches, 
shawls, narguillas, richly embroidered Albanian pelisses 
lined with fur, Arab and Maronite cloaks, bows, arrows, 
dgerid, maces and battle-axes, coral rosaries looped 
with pearls, specimens of Persian enamel and silver 
filh^ree, and so forth, ad infinitum. 

The articles most sought for by foreigners are arms. 
I shall, therefore, limit my details to these, which vary 
in price according to the temper of blades and barrels, 
richness of mounting and antiquity. 
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Sabres are of two kinds ; the one, a curved, smooth- 
backed weapon, gradually diminishing in breadth to the 
point called Kilitoh or Saif; the other, the scimitar 
(Pala), of which the blade within eight inches of the 
point is broader than the upper portion, and thence 
tapers to the extremity.* 

Kilitch are of two kii>d8 of metal, or rather of two 
distinct countries and manufacture, the one called 
Shem (Damascus or Syrian) the other Tafaan (polished) 
or Khorassan. The latter, when of ancient manufacture, 
are now more esteemed than Damascus blades, and 
when of Kara (black) Khorassan, without flaw or 
crevice, are considered worth triple the value of the 
finest Shera, made within the last 400 years. The 
difference between the watering of the Taban and 
Shem may be recognized by the darkness of the former, 
by the bell<like vibration of the metal, when struck by 
the nail at the edge, by Che small circles being more 
r^olar and less elongated than those upon the latter. 
Some of the finest blades are thicker throughout in the 
centre than at the back. 

A full-sized Khorassan, or an ancient Damascus 
sabre should me^ure nine hands (about thirty-five 
inches) from guard to point ; the back should be free 
from fiaws, the watering even and distinct throughout 
the whole length ; the colour a bluish grey. It should not 
be overcharged with im^criptions, as these inscriptions, 
which cost little in former times, were more frequently 

• A Bplendid ap«cimeii of tbese blades ii in the poMeasioD of Coant 
A. d'Onay. 
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added to conceal defects than to denote excellence. 
A perfect sabre should [lossesa what the Turks call 
the Kirk Merdevend (furty gradations) ; that is, the 
blade should consist of forty compartments of watered 
circles, diminisfaii^ in diameter as they reach the point 
A tolerable taban of this kind, with plain scabbard and 
horn handle, is not easily purchased for less thanS,000 
[naatres; some fetcb as much as 5,000; and, when 
reci^ised as extraordinary, or aa having belonged to 
any great warrior or sultan, there is no limit to the 
price. Those with defects perceptible to practised 
eyes may be had for 800 or 1,000 piastres. The most 
renowned manufactory of Khorassan blades, the art 
of making which has much degenerated within the last 
century, was at Ispahan. Among the most celebrated 
armourers was Essad Ullah, wha flourished under the 
last Sufiavian monarcbs. 

Damascus sabres manu&ctured prior to 1600 are 
seldom seen. Modern blades of less pure temper and 
lighter colour are common. Their form is nearly similar 
to the Khorassan ; but the latter, when of extraor- 
dinary temper, will cut through the former, as would a 
knife through -a bean-stalk. Modem Syrian blades are 
more charged with gilded inscriptions than those of 
Persia. These inscriptions consist in most instances of 
the Mashallah (as God wills it) on one side,* and upon 

admir&tiDD or satiBfictioo, bQt U placed on the ontBide of hooseg, aod 
HOm ID ■ handrad formB ts t Uliamaii. TlukC on our binding is a fsc- 
limileof the ordinary Mash&tlah placed on hoiiBea. The artof engrsvJDg; 
with gold ooCeel ia lost ornearl; ao at Conatantinopla. 
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the other is the name of the reigning monarch and that 
of the maker and date, near the guard. Fragments of the 
Konran, or invocations to the Almighty, oraament the 
blade near the back, such as, " Ya Ha&z ! Biemillah ! 
Al Rakhmin Al Rekhin !" (O preserver ! in the name 
of God, the merciful and clement.) 

Theae seutencea, when written in mystic characters, 
are difficult to decipher. The n\ost learned dragomans 
attached to the embassies are often at a loss to explain 
their sense. Those who are acquainted with the 
present learned Sheikh of the Mevlevy Dervishes at 
Pera apply to him on these and similar matters, such as 
talismans and chronographs. Sometimes the single word 
Bahry (the Creator) is inserted in a lozenge near the 
guard. 

The finest Syrian sabres are those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Some of these, as well as 
battle-axes and maces of the same epoch, are now and 
then met with bearing the date of 155 of the Hegira. 
M. de Behr, Belgic minister, purchased some rare and 
beautiful specimens of this epoch, richly inlaid with 
silver, which are now in the Royal Museum at Brussels. 
The chevalier Tecco, an expert judge, had also the 
good fortune to procure two sabres of pure old 
Damascus, one of which had belonged to Suleiman the 
Great, and the other to the celebrated Nadir Shah. 
The names of those monarchs, agreeably to the constant 
practice, were added to the dates and makers' names. 

The old Damascus manufactory ceased to exist in 
UOO. When the victorious Tamerlane conquered 
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Syria, he removed the armourerti to Ispahan, where 
the fabric not only llouriBhed, but soon excelled the 
original. This is the reason why the Khorassan blades 
of the last four centuries are preferred to those of Syria. 
Good Damascus blades, with plain scabbards of seal 
skin and copper-giit mountinge, may be had from 800 
to 1200 piastres ; others, defective, for much less. 

Pachaa and military men of rank still retain the 
kililch, sometimes richly mounted with embossed gold, 
and here and there with diamonds. But jewel-hilted 
swords, such as were presented by the Sultan after the 
Syrian campaign to Admirals Stopford and Walker, 
to General Jochmus, Colonel Hodges, and others, are 
rarely given by the Porte to Turkish officers.* 

Pala are almost all of Constantinople manufacture. 
Those of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are of 
fine temper and graceful form. They measure eight 
hands, or about thirty and a half inches in length, and 
about two and three-quarters inches at the broadest 
part. The back has a projecting rim nearly one-fourth 
of an inch wide ; the blades are nut watered in circles, 
but in waving lines, and the steel is bright-colon red. 
These pala may be purchased, plainly mounted, for SOO 
or 2S0 piastres. They have usually some trifling gold 
ornament or inscription upon the blade. 

Pala, though too short as useful weapons for modem 

* The snord pieeented to Sir B. Walker was retarned by hire to the 
Porte, as it wa> not considered eqasi in richneia to others offered to per- 
dons of his rank. In due time, another sabre, with more costly mount- 
ings, was presented in its place. 
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cavalry, are more typical of the people and country 
tlian kilitch. The mode of drawing and using these 
weapons was different from that of Europe. They were 
sUHpended high upon the thigh, with the concave tiide 
or back forward, and were drawn back-handed- An 
Arab oi' Persian rarely cuts by elevating the hand 
above the head. His aim is at the neck, and be draws 
the weapon from right to left horizontally, so that the 
whole ei^e may come into play diagonally. If the 
stroke ftul, the weapon is passed rapidly round the head, 
and falls again into a horizontal position — the ordinary 
guard. 

To practise this mode of cutting, an eastern swords- 
man places himself opposite to a wall or tree. He 
then rests the right knee against the object, and stands 
firm upon the left leg, the body well poised and erect 
Unsheathing his weapon, he draws it rapidly in a 
horizontal position from right to left on a level ^vith 
his beard, and then brings the hilt rapidly round hia 
head to the same level, by depressing the hand as it 
reaches the left cheek. A good swordsman, with pliant 
wrist, will stand within six inches of a vertical object, 
and perform this evolution without touching either that 
or his own turban. 

The swords and exercise of the West have now been 
introduced into the Ottoman service, and probably to 
the disadvantage of Turkish troopers ; as the regula- 
tion weapons are not sufficiently long to enable them 
to give point successfully against European cavalry ; 
whilst the mode of warfare among irregular native 
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borBeinen, whom they are more likely to encounter, re- 
quires correBponding guards, cuts, and weapons. Thus, 
whenever Turkish horsemen take the field against na- 
tive tribes, they generally provide themselves with an 
extra sabre. The old mode of wearing the sabre or 
pala, suspended by a silken cord, *' en bandouli^," 
has been abandoned. Belts of gold embroidery for 
officers, and of black or white leather for soldiera, are 
now universal. The clasps of some are richly orna- 
mented with diamonds. Those worn by Sultans are 
studded with brilliants of large size, set in the form of 
tbe sun's ascending rays. 

Among the first establishments founded by Mo^ 
baoimed II., was a manufactory of side arms. For this 
purpose, he employed the best Syrian armourers among 
bis Janissaries, and granted them various privileges and 
monopolies. This gave a death-blow to the Damascus 
manufactories. The new establishment, placed in an 
appropriate building at Galata, near Kircdj Eapoossy 
(chalk gate,) produced the fine blades, called esky 
Stambol (old Constantinople) by modern dealers, fia- 
jazet, Suleiman, and their successors, continued to en- 
courage this factory during nearly two centuries. At 
length it was removed by Murad IV., in 16S1, to a 
building Dear tbe eastern side of the Bezestan. 

Under this monarch tJie Stambol blades attuned 
great celebrity. Murad invariably wore one of these 
swords, and insisted upon their being carried by all 
otficers and public functionaries. After Murad's death, 
the fashion of wearing Khorassan and old Syrian blades 
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was revived ; and ibe Stambol manufactory was gradually 
neglected. The Seraglio collection of gem-etudded 
sabres, poniards, and knife- daggers, principally belong- 
ing to Mahmoud I. and Selim III., are for the most 
part of Persian manufacture. They form one of the 
most brilliant remnants of bygone Oriental splendour 
now extant. They are preserved in a chamber of the 
palace of Top Kapoussy, in a glazed closet contiguous 
to Abdoul Hamid's batb.* 

At the present moment, government, as well as pri- 
vate armourers, produce inferior weapons, not equal in 
temper to those of western Europe. In adopting the 
weapons and sword exercise of Franks, the Ottomans 
have, nevertheless, retained someo f their ancient cus- 
toms. Among others is the mode of saluting, em- 
ployed by generals or colonels on passing in review 
order. 

When the bead of the column- or regiment reaches 
the point immediately opposite to the reviewing officer, 
commanders of corps drop their swords, much in the 
manner practised in Europe. This done, they succes* 
sively quit their stations, and gallop at full speed to 
within a few paces of the right flank of the superior, 
where they sharply rein in their horses. Then, drop- 
ping their swords into their bridle bands, tbey pass the 
right over the saddle bow, lean forward in the direction 

" The Palace or SBraglio erected in 1754 bj Mahmond I., contigooos 
to '■ the Point" — indeed the whola range of boiiJinga — is cflUed Top 
Kttpou (cannon gate,) by the Turks, from the battery close to the water 
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of the left foot, and go through the form of throwing 
dust over their heads. This manoeuvre, when per- 
formed by a good horseman, is graceful and original. 

At the great review of the household troops, at 
which the Sultan was present, upon the S6th August, 
1841, Beveral pachas were distinguished for the adroit 
manner in which they performed this part of their 
duty — an important accomplishment in a country ■ 
where etiquette is strictly adhered to. The most con- 
spicuous of these officers was the field-marshal of the 
guards, Riza Pacha. Mounted upon a dark chestnut 
Arab, of the purest Heneesy breed, Riza first passed 
by at the head of the imperial cavalry ; then, wheeling 
his horse, he rode at full speed to within twenty yards 
of the splendid tent, under which the Sultan was seated 
upon a raised platform. There he drew in his charger, 
as suddenly as if horse and rider had been arrested by a 
magician's hand, and, stooping over the left side, went 
through the prescribed formalities with remarkable ease 
and grace. 

This review, one of the most splendid sights of the 
kind ever witnessed at Constantinople, was intercKting 
from the presence of the Sultan, of the Valida Sultana 
and her ladies, who came in open carriages drawn by 
white horses, of all the grand dignitaries and ofHcial 
personages of the capital, and of the whole diplomatic 
corps, for all of whom splendid tents and refreshments 
were prepared. It was rendered still more impressive 
also, from a reply made by the Sultan to the assembled 
legations. 
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The review being terminated, Abdul Medjid sum- 
moned the foreign envoys to his presence. Id conse- 
quence of Lord PonBonby's absence through indispou- 
tiou, Count de Pontois acted as doyen, and addressed 
the youiig monarch in a few well-turned phrases, com- 
plimenting him upon the appearance of his troops. 
To this the Sultan replied, with great affability, saying 
that he was pleased to have found an opportunity of 
offering this spectacle to the representativeii of his 
august allies, and that he hoped their Excellencies 
would not fail to mention to their respective sovereigns 
the zeal displayed by his officers, and the progress made 
by the young soldiers, few of whom had served more 
than twelve months. 

The prince of Samoa,* who, upon some occasions 
of state, is accustomed to act as interpreter and intro- 
ducer of foreigners, not having perfectly rendered the 
spirit of M. de Poutoiii' expressions, or of the Sultan's 
reply, M. de Stiirmer, a good Turkish scholar, took 
upon himself to act as spokesman. 

" I venture," said his Excellency, " to thank your 
majesty in the name of my colleagues for your conde- 
scension, and to state that we shall not fail to fulfil 
your majesty's gracious commands. This will douht- 
leas cause unfeigned satisfaction to our sovereigns, who 

* Better koown at ConitaDtinople as Vogorides. or Stephana,kj fie;, 
Chief of one of the moat ioQaentialfaiiillleB of the Fanar, and rival of the 
oppoalDg or nllra-Ru8Biii,n faction of the Ariatarki. The prince, who is 
goTernoT of Samos, where he has large pOBSsasiong, ig a lean of remark- 
able tact and ability, equally diatinguiehed Eor hia coartier-Uie mannert 
and obliging disposition. 
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are deeply interested in the honour and welfare of the 
Ottoman empire. We hope, sire," added the Inter- 
nuncio, " that we may also be permitted to state, that 
all other institutionB throughout the empire will soon 
bear evidence of similar progress, and that such is your 
imperial majesty's desire " 

"Desire!" exclaimed the Sultan, suddenly inter- 
rupting the Internuncio with great vivacity. Then, 
raising his left hand, casting back his mantle and 
pointing to the Grand Vizir, Raouf Pacha, to the 
Sheikb Islam, and other grand dignitaries, who stood on 
either side, he added—" My desire 1 ask those men if 
it he not my most earnest desire." 

lliis was the first occasion, perhaps, sinA the fonn- 
dation of the dynasty, that a Sultan, setting aside the 
usual stillness of Oriental etiquette and reserve, ever 
addressed himself in open field to the congregated diplo- 
matic body, in the presence of his ministers, courtiers, 
guards, and the immense multitudes of both sexes, who 
covered every spot of rising ground. It was the first 
time, at all events, that any sultan had broken through 
the solemn, cautious dignity of state, and spoken bis 
sentiments, briefly, it is true, but with greater freedom 
than is usual even with western potentates. 

The expression of feature, tone of voice, and animated, 
almost theatrical, attitude of the young Padishah, as he 
half rose from his seat, and, with outstretched arm and 
glistening eye, appealed thus briefly to the surrounding 
ministers, made a profound impression upon all who 
witnessed this interesting scene. I, among others, was 
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exceedingly moved, and quitted the imperial tent, ear- 
nestly hoping that the desire for amendineiit, thus 
eagerly and frankly uttered by the Sultan, might be 
gradually realized, with honour to himself and advan- 
tage to bis subjects, but without detriment to those 
great collateral interests which are involved in the intro- 
duction of political and administrative changes.* 

The sabres usually worn by the Sultan upon state 
occasions are of pure Ehorassan or old Damascus. 
Some of them belonged to his predecessors. All are 
studded with costly gems. The scabbards are gene- 
rally of polished shagreen, crimson or green velvet, and 
the mountings of chased gold, embossed with precious 
stones. Jrt the above-mentioned review, the monarch 
wore a sabre, once belonging to bis father, mounted in 
crimson velvet, and enriched with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, of immense value. The clasp of his embroi- 
dered belt corresponded in richness with the hilt and 
scabbard of the sabre. This, added to a resplendent 
nishan, suspended round his neck, of which the centre 
diamond is of extraordinary size and lustre, to the gem- 
encircled aigrette in his fez, and to the brilliants serving 
as embroidery to the collar of his mantle, produced a 
dazzling effect. 

Among the relics preserved in the holy chamber of 
the Seraglio are three or four swords, one of which is 
reputed to have belonged to the Prophet, and the others 

■ Recent eventa have shown that Abdoul Medjjd's northy iotenliona 
have given va,y to the perniciouB advice of evil conDBellors, aided by 
foreigB iatrigaa. 
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to his immediate successors. Tbeir forms are those of 
the toDg double-edged rapiers of the chiralrous ages, 
with ebony handles, so small as scarcely to admit the 
grasp of a Western hand. They are unomamented, of 
inferior steel, and the scabbards of wood, corered with 
stamped leather. But the most illustrious of all swords, 
of which the memory as well as the model is preserved 
with veneration in drawings, and upon the grand 
Btaodard of the admiralty, is the famous zul-facar, the 
double-bladed sword of AH.* 

This weapon is supposed to have been bequeathed by 
Mohammed to his son-in-law, and to have passed from 
his hands into that of Hossein. Upon the day of 
Kerbalah, it was seized by the Omiad general, and 
continued in that dynasty until their destruction by the 
Abassides. It was preserved by the latter until broken, 
whilst hunting, by one of the last princes of that house, 
in 1350. This accident was not unjustly regarded as 
the presage of approaching misfortunes ; for, within nine 
years from Uiat period, the dynasty of the Bagdad 
kaliphs of the elder branch was annihilated by the 
murder of Mostazem, the thirty-seventh kaliph.f 

The waist-shawl, or broad leather girdle, of the 

■ Zal-focar means doable-parposed. Tbe Tarkish Dsval stKDdards are 
of four kinds. T. Tha crescent and sUr, white on a red field. 2. The 
Sultau't touhra or cipher, uIbd white oo red Geld, correEpondlng with our 
royal sundard. 3. The crescent and star, with iul-f«car on the deiCfr 
aide, and aboTe it an anchor, both horiioatal. 4. The merchant Sag, a 
green and red tricolour, the Btripee horizontal. 

t The 6nt Abauide kalipha reigned from AD. T50 Co I2SS. The lecond, 
of whom there were eighteen sovereigns, ruled antil the conqneat of 
Egjpt by Selim in IGIT. 
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lower orders of Turks, Bnlgarians, and Albanianii, is 
the receptacle for pistols and tiide-armB of various forms 
and lengths. The longest of the latter is the well 
kaown yataghan. The handle, which has no guard, 
and in this respect resembles the Circassian sabre, is 
generally of bone or had ivory, sometimes ornamented 
with silver or coral studs. The ordinary length is 
thirty-three inches. The blade is slightly curved, in 
the reverse mode to the sabre, that is, the edge is upon 
the concave side. Some are of Syrian steel, but few of 
Khorassati, as the weapon is little used iu Persia. They 
were formerly employed for close quarters by the janis- 
saries, and are still used for the same purpose by the 
irr^^lar troops, but more frequently for lopping off 
heads after combat, than as weapons of attack or de- 
fence. Yataghan scabbards are generally little oma- 
mented, though those worn by chiefs are sometimes 
entirely covered with thin stamped silver. Their prices 
vary from 150 to 300 piastres. 

Next comes the kama, a long poniard or " couteau , 
de chasse,^ having a double edge, such as is worn by 
the Circassians, or with a single edge and broad-ridged 
back, ornamented with coral and fillagree work, and 
shaped like a large carving-knife. The handle, of bone 
or ivory, is generally divided at the top, so as to admit 
the thumb or finger, but more for ornament than utility. 
They are frequently of Damaucus or Taban, with richly 
mounted scabbards. They vary in price from SOO to 
2.50 piastres. Arnoots, both soldiers and peasantry, 
all wear a straight rapier without guard, called shish. 
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But thetie weapons, of comuoa ateel, are rarely aeeu in 
the capital. 

Hanjiar are of different forms and lengths. Some, 
corved like the Malay kreess, with inscriptions in relief, 
are called bootchak ; some, longer and less curved, with 
single edges, are called sorany; others are straight; 
some double, acme single-edged, and others in the shape 
of pointed dessert knives. The handles and eheathn 
are as various as the forms, the first being frequently 
of jasper, agate, blood-stone, chalcedony, or cor- 
nelian, ornamented more or less with silver fillagree 
and jewels ; the latter of velvet, shagreen, enamel, ivory, 
or embossed silver. These small daggers are called 
kutchuk handjiar. They were usually worn in the ^r- 
dle by men of rank, and also by sultanas. 

In Pera, where there scarcely exists the record of a 
kind act having been performed for neighbours, or of a 
charitable word having been said of them, a story is cur- 
rent not unconnected with this custom. It is said that 
an ancestress of Prince Hanjiary,* remarkable for her 
personal charms, attracted the attention and won the 
heart of Sultan Mohammed IV. Overtures having been 
made and accepted by the family, the monarch, among 
other costly gifts, despatched a poniard, set widi rubies 
of extraordinary value, as symbolic of his ardent pas- 
sion, and of the lady's empire over bis soul. 

The family, proud of this mark of distinction, forth< 
with assnmed the name of Handjiary or Hanjiari, in 

* Prince Hftujuiiy. first dnKoman to the RuBBian iBgatioa. 
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order to perpetuate the record of this left-handed honour. 
The father of the lady, being at that time Hospodar 
of Wallachia, retained the title of prince, though such 
titles, strictly epeaking, are not hereditary. Be this as 
it may, the present prince ia in high favour, and de- 
servedly so with the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. He 
ia honoured with the title of Priry Councillor, decorated 
with many orders, and enjoys the entire confidence of 
his government, which takes especial care not only to 
employ men of lirst-rate abilities aa interpretera, but 
to attach them by pecuniary recompenses, by honorary 
distinctiona, and by every collateral means that can 
satisfy their avarice, or flatter their vanity. 

So long as the system of employing Perote or Fana- 
Ttote dragomans ia pursued, this is the most politic mode 
of securing fidelity, and of stimulating the zeal of men 
who cannot possibly be identified by natural or patri- 
otic ties with their adopted country. 

Circumatances occurred at Constantinople, in 184S, 
which proved that the Russian system was not consi- 
dered adviaable, as an encouragement to the first drago- 
man of the British embassy, although the superior 
merits of the elder Pisani, aa an Oriental scholar and 
zealous man of businesa, are admitted both by Turks 
and Christiana, and his probity and honourable fidelity 
are beyond the breath of suapicion. 

The fire-arms met with in the Bezeatan are of various 
kinds, and exclusively of antique models, useless for the 
most part for modern warfare. They consist of long 
smooth-barrelled or rifie pistols (pi8htof),iiSes(koiidak), 
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and ciirbiiies (carabina). The stocks of pistols are 
often richly omaiiient«d from one end to the other 
with clasps and coatings of silver, studded with coral 
or small precious stones,* or with silver fillagree or 
brass gilt. The barrels of some are octangular, finely 
damasked, and inlmd with gold or silver. Their prices 
vary, according to the weight of pure metal with which 
they are omatnented, from S60 to 1000 piastres. The 
locks, when of pure Taban, add to the value, thougl 
they are always defective and clumsy. 

The principal manufactories for these barrels werefor- 
merly ut Damascus and Adriaoople ; but Mohammed II. 
established an armoury near Oon Kapan gate, and gave 
great encouragement to the workmen, who acknow- 
ledged David as their patron. Mohammed's example 
was imitated by his successors, so that the armouries of 
Starabol were celebrated in the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen> 
turies for producing pistols, rifies, and carbines, equal in 
finishandwatering to the finest Syrian or Persian barrels. 
This manufactory began to decline towards the middle 
of the last century, and the building was reduced to 
ashes by one of those terrible confiagrations which on 
more than one occasion destroyed a 30th part of the 
city, including three-fourths of the bazars. 

Rifles are less common in the Bezestan than carbines. 
Their barrels are generally octangular, finely watered 
and ornamented with inlaid silver. The stocks, flat- 

' Coral at SUmbol is compurativelr dearer than silver. It getis ma- 
nufactared at from six to tea piaatrea the drachm, or more than ten 
ahilliDgs the ounce. 
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sided and square-backed, are invariably^ iDlaid with 
bnuiB aad silver studs, intermized with bom, ivory, 
and mother-of-pearl. The locks are clumsy and require 
force to discbai^, but the range is correct, and they 
rise readily to the shoulder. Their prices vary from 
250 to .100 piastres. Carbioes are more lichly orna- 
mented, and are useful weapons at 60 yards. The 
barrels are generally round, and inlaid with gold or 
fillagree. The atocks are also richly ornamented, and 
the locks quaintly carved. These weapons, formerly 
used by the Spahi and Delhi officers, sometimes fetch 
700 or 1000 piastres. 

The sale of old arms is not Umited to the Bezestaa. 
In the street which runs at right angles with the Galata 
Thursday market, and is a continuation of that called 
Yorgban (coverlet) Tcharshysey, may be seen several 
arm-dealers* shops, tenanted by ex-Bostanjy and ap- 
prentice Janissaries— crabbed- looking old men, and the 
most close-handed sticklers for prices iu the city. 
They also repur old weapons. 

The best modem armourers* shops are situated in a 
street contiguous to the Burned Column. The work- 
men, exclusively Osmanlis, are many of them from 
Syria and JE^ypt. They produce neatly-ornamented 
long rifles, and smooth- barrelled pistols, which may be 
purchased at 150 piasb^s. The use of these weapons 
is confined to the peasantry. 

The government small-arm manufactory is established 
in an extensive range of buildings, north of the great 
cemetery, and opposite to the Bospborus at Dolma- 
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Baghtehy. Tbree hundred Trorkmen are employed. 
They principally perform their task sitting, as is the 
case with every trade not absolutely requiring the body 
to be erect. By Bubdivision of labour, a Byetem intro- 
duced by Bekir Pasha, that in, by dividing the work- 
men into claeses, each class producing a distinct 
article, greater uniformity and rapidity is effected in 
getting up the component parte, which are put together 
and finished by the most expert hands. 

A steam-boring engine of 50 horse power, a super- 
fluous waste of strength, is attached to the manufac- 
tory, and was superintended until lately by English- 
men, who have been replaced by Turks. The work- 
men, all soldiers, for the most part ^yptian de- 
serters, or prisoners from Ibrahim Pacha's army in 
Syria, receive no additional pay.* They, however, 
learn a useful trade, and when discharged find ready 
employment. This manufactory produces about 800 
muskets or pistols per month. 

In the chambers above the northern wing is the 
armoury, tolerably well kept, but not containing more 
than 5000 stand. 

The next ohjects attractive to foreigners are the 
small balta (hatchets) formerly carried by the corps of 
Baltajee, on days of ceremony, and likewise by tlie 
officers of Janissaries.^ These weapons have the form 

* Tfaepa; of private Tarkuh (oldiers of all arms ia 20 piastres per 
month, abont 3». !><l.,BXi;lu«ivo of clothing and rationa. 

t Thebaltajee, who ware abolithcd on the re-organiiation of the 
imparial hoosehold, art«r the faM of the Janiaaariei. conaiBtod of 400 
men, ander the haltajeltr klhajaaay, who waa himeelf inbordinate to 
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uf middle-sized hatcbets, with hammer-shaped backs, 
and hafts about two feet long. The blades, sometiiues 
made of Damascus or Taban steel, were more or lens 
richly inlaid with arabesques and scrolls, in silrer or 
gold, with the date on the hammer. Those which 
belonged to the Mamelukes were of peculiar magnifi- 
cence, being generally covered with gold or silver orna- 
ments and inscriptions. 

Topooz (maces) of different forms, but similarly 
ornamented, are also to be found. Some have the 
handles covered with velvet, with silver bosses or clasps 
at the two extremities. The prices of axes and maces of 
this kind vary from 400 to 800 piastres, but commoner 
weapons can be purchased cheaply. 

The balta were hung on one side of the saddle-bow, 
the topooz on the other. The second were carried 
more as emblems of authority than offence, and the 
first, too small and weak to serve for that purpose, 
unless in case of extreme need, were often used by 
the Janissary officers as implements of punishment, 
by striking offenders on the head or between the 

the Kiilar Aghsnj. On state occasions, they'form«d L bodf-gnard 
runod the Sultaa's person, carrying their aies nn their eboaldera. 

At other times, they were empJoyed in menial duties, sach as cutting 
wood, and carrjiog trays within the palace. The Sultan has still a 
small battle-axe guard, who march by his ■ide on state occuions, bat 
they are selected from the youngest and mast actiye servants, and per- 
form the duties of psges under the name of khadcma. The old Balujee 
bore the name of the faithful, from their having given proofs of their 
zeal and devotion at various periods. Near the Silivry gate, on the inner 
side, is a bar of iron, with a canDon-hall attached to it by a chain. This 
wai carried by one of these men, a giant in strength, as his privileged 
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shoulders with the blunt end. There were various 
degrees of this puDiBbment. When an agha desired 
that an offender should be put to death, he delivered 
his balta into the executioner's hand, without other 
ceremony than a significant tap on the ear, and, in an 
instant, the victim received the death-stroke on the 
temple; but, when the blow was only intended to 
inflict temporary pain, the chief seized the staff in his 
hand, at a certain distance from the blade ; the execu- 
tioner then grasped the weapon by the intervening 
space, BO that the force of the blow was decreased by 
the diminution of the lever. 

Passing out of the old Bezeatan by the south-east or 
Zenejelar gate, and proceeding eastward, through lines 
of shops, stored with a variety of ready-made articles 
required by ladies, the gate of the Silk Bezestan stands 
open to receive customers. 

Sandal Bezestany was first erected of wood by Sulei- 
man the Great, in 1530, upon a plot of ground where 
the bread-weighers of the Byzantine Artopoleon are 
supposed to have held their station. The building, 
during some time, was destined for the sale of the 
rich tissues of Syria and Anatolia, and the shawls 
of Persia and Cashmere. The terrible conflagra- 
tion which ravaged all this portion of the city 
during the reign of Mohammed IV. in 1651, by which 
3,000 houses and the whole of the bazars and their 
contents were consumed, also reduced this building to 
ashes. It was rebuilt, however, of wood, within the 
same year, by Mohammed, who, during bis long reign. 
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of thirty-nine years, endowed the city with many use- 
ful establiBbmenta. A second conflagration, not lesa 
destructive than the former, caused by the disconteuted 
juniasaries, during the short and turbiHent reign of 
Mustafa II., agfdn destroyed all this quarter in 1701.* 
Fire years later, Achmet III. reconstructed the edifice 
of stone, and on an enlarged scale. It has remaned 
uninjured since that period, and forms the north-east 
boundary of the bazars, opposite to the Noory Osmanya 
mosque. 

Sandal Bezestany is surmounted by twenty cupolas, 
four in a line, and has nearly the same form and bear- 
, ings as that which we have just quitted, from which it 
differs only by being divided into six internal compart- 
ments. It is entered by four arched gates named after 
contiguous trades. That, to the east, opposite Noory 
Osmanya, is called Zinjiijelar (chain), from its opening 
into a street, where the fine silver chains for watches 
and talismans are made ; on the north, Tchokadjelar 
(drapers), being near to the spot where the drapers for- 
merly held their market ; on the west, Finjaiijelar (cup 
or china-ware dealers] ; and on the south, Kurkjelar 
(furriers), being within a few yards of the market of 
that trade. Its tenants are exclusively ArmenianE, 
who form a numerous and wealthy esuaf. They are 
either joint-proprietors of foctories, orengaged to receive 
their produce. No goods being sold at these factories 
unless to wholesale dealers, all articles are taken to 
the shops of the bezestan or its neighbourhood. 

■ M'uU/a, after reigaing from 1697 to 1703, wu dethroned. 
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The occupants, being exclusively ChristiaDB, the 
r^uktions are founded upon tlieir obserraDcea, witli 
which the Ottoman government does not interfere.* 
Indeed, it is a praiseworthy feature in Turkish admi- 
nistration, both public and social, that, whether as 
regards Christians employed at the mint, arsenal, or 
elsewhere, or as domestic servants, the Turks hold in 
deserved contempt those who neglect their religious 
duties, or do not keep holy their own sabbath, lliey 
regard such men as Dinnsiz (without Mth or belief), 
and thence undeserring of trust. This is worthy of 
remark, as a singular contrast in their character ; for, 
while they make war upon our creed, they look with 
merited ill-will upon those who neglect its forms.'f' 
Thus the Silk Bezestan remains open every day except 
" In the pMtoral letter of the Belgisn bishops, pablished In Aagaat, 
1843, we find the foUawing wordi: " If any one Kpproach joa, who does 
not profess the doctrinea of Jeaos Christ, do not receive him ia yoar 
houses, or Bslate him— Foi be who recogniieii them is a participator 
io their bad ■ctions." Thii phraie ia aot to be eicseded by the most 
intolerant precept o( the Kaomi ; and, «.l the present day, no Massel- 
maa niuft)i wonld dare issue s similar manrlate. 

4 M. Btanqai (Voyage ea Bulgarie, 1S4B). who, when toaching; upua 
religious points, exaggerates the senile conditioD of the H«yaa, and Je- 
preciates the conduct and character of the Turks, and whole work ia 
written with marked indications of prejadice and haaty obsenatioa, can- 
not reFrain from admitting tbe tolerance of tbe Ottoman goierament, 
Heaaya: " We encountered in the uarroM atreets of Pera Catholic pro- 
cessions and funerals, preceded by croasea and banners, as well as priests 
carrying the viaticam to houses, in great pomp, as in France and Italy. 
The bella (those of 3t. Haty, and one or two other prifileged chorthes) 
often resound in fall peal. Eccleaiastira mote about attired in their mbes, 
and tlie most perfect religious liberty, both inlernal and eiteroal, pre- 
vaila in this quarter" — and so doea it in all Christian quarters — nay, at 
the F^te Dien at Smyrna, a guard of honour accompanied the procession 
and presented arms. 
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Sundays and fesUvaU, from about eight a.m. until 
four in the afternoon. 

This Bezestan, like its neighbours, has tta Kihaya, 
always a Moslem, selected by the superintendent of the 
Imperial Wakoofs. He receives a small salary from 
the company, and has other emulumetits, such as may 
be derived from fines, levied on those who transgress 
rules or attempt to pass off spurious articles, calculated 
to bring the trade into disrepute. Under him are a 
Vekil (deputy), also a Turk, six Bekjee (watchmen 
and gatekeepers), and a few Dellal (criers). The 
intendant and deputy are charged with matters of 
police, and the collection of the Wakoof and govern^ 
ment taxes, A committee of six Armenian elders is 
- chosen by the Esnaf, to watch over its interests. They 
determine factory and market prices. A minimum is 
established for the latter; but there is no other limit 
to the maximum than the experience of purchasers. 
The building is gloomy and badly lighted, and appears 
not to have been whitewashed or cleansed since its 
first constructioD. 

There is likewise a marked difference between the 
stem composure and outward indifference of the 
Moslem and Armenian dealers. A stranger may 
repeatedly enter the Jewel Bezestan, and its tenants, 
though they see him gazing with covetous eyes upon 
some antiquated object, will scarcely condescend to say 
" N6 istersinizt" (what want you)" Whereas it is 
impossible to set foot within the Silk Market, with 
out causing twenty e^er shopmen to agitate them- 
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selves upon their seats, with shouts of " Signor 1 Sig- 
nor Capitaao ! Broussa — Broussa — ^bella— final" aethey 
uncover the square papers, in which their ttillien mer^ 
chandize is neatly folded. 

The clamoura of the Armenians to attract purchaser!, 
here and elsewhere, is only to be surpassed hy their 
want of honesty. They invariably demand from twenty 
to thirty per cent, more than the fsur market price ; 
and, unless purchasers be careful in seeing pieces 
measured, they run imminent risk of receiving short 
measure or cut articles, for long and intact pieces ; 
which latter should always contain nine piques, or six 
yards and a half by twenty-six inches. 

Deceptions of this nature are of common occurrence. 
However unchristian-like the observation may be, it is 
but just to remark, that they are rarely practised by 
Turkish shopkeepers. The latter will spare no en- 
deavours to obtain the highest price for all articles ; 
but no respectable Moslem, and the major part 
of the bazar merchants are of this class, will be. 
guilty of giving short weight or measure. Honesty in 
this respect is with them a matter of religious scruple 
or prudence ; for their Prophet has said : " He that 
gives short measure in this world will receive the dif- 
ference in bitter pangs hereafter." 

Yet the Armenians who commit these deceptions 
are for the most part men of wealth and consideration ; 
they are nevertheless as covetous in their worldly 
dealings as they are fanatic and superstitious in 
points of faith. Strangers may often pay too much 
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to Tnrkuh shopkeepers, but they vill receive fair 
weight to a hair ; whereas they will be subject not 
only to overcharge bat to short quantity at the hands 
of Armenians and their more profligate imitators, the 
Greek dealers. It is not pretended that all Turks are 
exempt from dishonesty; or all Armenians rogues : 
there are good and bad in all countries. Some of the 
latter deal fairly, but Uiey are in the minority. Some 
of the former also soap their fingers at the bitter pangs 
of the next world, and care no more for the menaced 
broilings of Al Zakum, than they do for the mid-day 
sun of September, 

The shops in Sandal Bezestany consist of open dres> 
sers, separated by a partition, about a foot in height. 
The backs are furnished with shelves upon which 
the goods are placed, the stock rarely exceeding 
two or three hundred pieces, each folded in a square 
paper. When business is closed, these shelves are 
secured with rickety shutters, and the whole are left to 
the guard of the l>eckjees, two of whom sleep within the 
building. The cupolas are supported by massive pillars, 
and a dilapidated wooden gallery occupies the upper 
part of the inner wall, for the purpose of enabling the 
watchen to shut the eighteen iroo shutters at sun-dowo. 
This bezestan is also a repository for cash, securities, 
jewels, and other valuable property of minora or tra- 
vellers, which is piled up in boxes within the recesses 
formed by the six compartments. The property thus 
deposited, if belonging to minors, is registered in the 
ofEce of the kasaam, a magistrate who presides over 
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the department of inhcritaoces, annexed to the tribunal 
of the Cttzi Aaker of Roomelia.* 

The good-will of some shops in the Sandal BezeB- 
tany, when trade was brisk, sold as high as 30,000 
piaatres, and this also at a time when money was worth 
double its present value. Now, from the decline of 
business, arising from the change of drees and the 
general introductioa of European printed cottons and 
other cheap imitation stuffs, the value of the best shops, 
situated near the entrances, has fallen to 20,000 or 
15,000 piastres. The monthly rent of these averages 
150 piastres, but others less favourably placed do not 
pay more than fitly, and some not more than five, 
llie wakoof tax for ground-rent does not exceed two 
piastres per month, and one additional, for the benefit 
of the mosque to which the wakoof is affiliated. 

All the goods formerly exposed for sale in the Silk 
Market were exclusively indigenous. This is no longer 
the case. Witbio the last ten years, and especially 
since the conclusion of commercial treaties with the 
Porte, the ailk trade in home-made articles has de- 
creased in the proportion of £fty per cent. A large 
supply of common imitation goods is now received from 
England, France, and Italy, and the richer atticlea, 
principally manufactured at Lyons, have completely 
superseded those formerly received from Broussa, or 
fabricated at Scutari, Constantinople, and Bey Oglou.f 

• All property rsmaiaing DDclaimed aftar fifteen jta,n f&tU to the 
public treuare. 

f Bey'* aoQ : Pen i> to called by the Turks and ArmsDiuiB. It i* 
known by the Greeks only as Stavry Dromoa (the croai wayi), from the 
four ttreeta which meet at the angle near tba KStal d'Angleteire, 
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The latter arttcles consist of brocaded or flowered 
silke, made at Lyons, expressly for the Turkish market. 
They are employed in the imperial harems, and in those 
of wealthy ladies for robes and trousers, bat are now 
more generally used by ArmeDianB t-hau Turks, the 
fashion being in favour of printed cottons, silk plaids, 
and figured muslins. Some persons in Europe imagine 
that rich etuflV are used for turbans by the Con- 
stantinopoUtan ladies, but these women do not wear 
turbans. Such head-gear would appear to them as ridi- 
culous, as would a three-cornered hat on the brow of 
an English lady. But, as European fashions are gra. 
dually insinuating themselves, it is not impossible that 
Turkish ladies may adopt the turban, which they have 
hitherto considered as the exclusive property of the 
male sex. ^ 

Brocades, made expressly the length and breadth re- 
quired for a pair of trousers and a robe, should contain 
nine piques, and vary in price from forty to four hundred 
piastres the pique. But, notwithstanding this high 
price, the Armenian manufacturers say that they cannot 
afford to produce articles of equal richness at the same 
rate. They have consequently abandoned the fabrica- 
tion to their Western rivals, and content themselves 
with importing and selling them to Turks as foreign, 
and to inexperienced foreigners as Turkish produce.* 

■ The Armenikn manaTactnrers h&ee attempted to hbricate tbe black 
ailkB, plain, watered, and figured, nspd in Earope as neckcloths, vhich 
■re DOW generally worn. Theji hAve, however, failed, although great 
paina have been taken and much money expended in essays. The direc- 
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It thus constantly occuni tbat travellers carry off pieces 
of these Lyons stuffs, under the persuasion that they 
are possessors of splendid Oriental articles. The wisest 
and most crafty are liable to be deceived in such 
matters, as the following circumstance will prove. 

A pacha, the most dreaded and powerful in the em- 
pire at this moment, received from Mecca a miniature 
shoe or sandal, made from a twig or herb growing be- 
tween the interstices of the k^abah. Thii was richly 
set in diamonds, and carefully preserved as a relic and 
talisman. Repair being, however, required, the relic 
was sent to an Armenian jeweller, with directions to 
reset the stones, accompanied by a warning that, if the 
humbler yet more precious material should be injured, 
severe punishment would ensue. As ill luck would 
have it, the jeweller, in dismounting the stones, broke 
the fragile pieces of twig, and they fell crumbling to 
the ground. Nothing therefore remuned for him but 
to take to bis heels, or to present them for the bas- 
tinado. 

He was disposing himself to procure a Russian pass- 
port for Odessa, with the view of returning home as a 
Muscovite subject, when his brother entered. Having 
learned the cause of bis relative's distress, the latter 
exclaimed, " Eh, brother ! what dirt are you eating f 
This matter is soon settled. A piece of matting or 
twig is alone wanted to set all right. Here, take my 

toi of the Scutari hbric usared me that he had tried more thao 3000 
pieces, without satiafactOTj reanlti. Thi* i« worth Che attention of our 
■ilk manafactDrera. 
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toothpick ; it is of the same colour ; cut it into strips, 
replace the diamonds, and your buffalo pasha will be 
none the wiser." The jeweller followed this advice; 
and, next to the nishan, the emblem of his unlimited 
power and supremacy, no article is so profoundly vene- 
rated by the great man as the Armenian's toothpick. 
Such was the assertion of one of the craft 

Articles of indigenous produce, sold in the Silk Be- 
zestan, are manufactured at Broussa, Scutari, Constan- 
tinople, or Pera. The raw material is principally pro- 
duced at the first-mentioned place, where the soil and 
climate are congenial to the growth of mulberry trees, 
The silks required for manufactures are imported, prin- 
<npally by Hebrew dealers, ready spun and prepared 
for dyeing. They arrive in parcels (defeb) of 600 
drachms (about 41bE.), and are resold in half defeh, at an 
average of 180 to SOO piastres, so that the ounce Eng- 
lish of undyed spun silk averages about nine piastres 
(Is. 7d-)- '^^^ dyers (boeeadjee) have their shops in 
the vicinity of the Bin bir Direk cistern. 

This cistern, the ancient Philozenes of the Byzan- 
tines, was occupied last spring by sixty-five wheels, 
requiring little more than one huudred hands. But let 
us say a few words relative to this renowned dstem 
before proceeding further. 

Von Hammer ascribes the Byzantine name to a se- 
nator, who accompanied Constandne from Rome, and 
who was charged with its construction. Andreossy, 
on the other hand, attributes it to the antithesis of Ba- 
silikon (the present Very Batan Serai Cistern) reserved 
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ezclusirely for the palaces. The number of columns 
dues not aud iiever did exceed 678, superposed in three 
atagee, so that in fact the roof is supported by 2S4 
columns, consisting of three distinct shafU, mortised 
one into the other. The projecting bases of the upper 
and second ranges, being hollowed out, serve as capitals 
to those beneath, and, being poised with accuracy, hare 
retained their vertical position in spite of repeated 
earthquakes. 

According to Andreoasy's calculation, this cistern, 
when in a complete state, and free from the rubbish 
which now fills it up within six feet of the capitals of 
the middle range of columns, would contain 1,S70,600 
cubic feet of water, sufficient for sixty days' con- 
sumption of the extensive quarter which it was intended 
to supply. The Turkish name is a mere Oriental am- 
plification. The rubbish, thrown in through the old 
ventiliitors, is fust accumulating, and threatens in time 
to fill up the whole excavation. The roof also is in- 
jured in many partti, and the whole is in the most neg- 
lected and degraded state. The initials K.N., per- 
ceptible upon the circular capitals of some columns, 
appeared to us to be of more recent date than the ori- 
ginal construction, which owes its durability to the 
lavish use of khorassan mortar, employed to cement 
the t>rickwork of walls and arches. 

The workmen in this cistern do not spin for the 
piece manufactories. They receive the raw and in- 
ferior article from Persia, and from parts of Roomelia. 
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and prepare it for coarse purposes ; such as cords, 
tassels for fez, common embroidery and fringes. These 
poor people earn a scanty pittance, working by the 
piece. They are chiefly boys of from ten to fifteen 
years old, and of most squalid appearance ; the natural 
result of passing their days in this ill-ventilated, damp, 
and dark eKcaration. The provisions of the factory 
bill, or indeed any other wholesome provisions, might 
be advantageously extended to these lads. They ap- 
pear hungry, squalid, and are always clamorous for 
charity. 

One poor boy, deformed and afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, sat silently by his wheel, whilst the other chil- 
dren scrambled for our paras. But bis wan cheeks and 
pity-moving eyes spoke volumes. We slipped two or 
three piastres into his shrivelled hand. Mine almost 
burns at this moment with the kiss of gratitude im- 
pressed upon it by his scorched and fevered lips. I 
asked him who was his father — " Almighty God," re- 
plied he, " I have no other." The same thought 
struck my companion and myself. We wished to 
carry off that poor, deformed child, and deliver him 
into good care and keeping — hut — ah, those huts 
are sorrowful clogs upon the throbbings of our kind- 
liest sympathies ! 

The Turkish silk-spinners have adopted the patriarch 
Job as their patron, not because bis patience and re- 
signation are held symbolic of the toils of this ill-paid 
and ill-fed craft, but because the worms that ate 
into tlie flesh of him whom the Almighty tried and 
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'* blesBed" are eupposed to have been the first tbat 
ever produced silken webs. 

A email portion of the sUks sold in the Bezestan is 
manufactured at Brousna, where the trade was esta- 
blished before the conquest. The greater part is pro- 
duced by the Bospborus factories. The silks of Scu- 
tari are in chambers contiguous to the mosque of 
Selim III., by whom this branch of industry was 
founded there about the period that he proposed to in- 
troduce the nizam djeddid (new troops or military 
organization) ; the factory and its produce are thence 
called selimya. The directors and principal workmen 
are Aleppo Armenians, who migrated to Constanti- 
nople at the desire of Selim. 

Until the introduction of the new dress by Mah- 
moud II., and the decreased demand arising from 
foreign competition, this factory reckoned 313 cham- 
bers, each holding three looms, and employing some 
1500 hands. In the spring of 1848, the number of 
occupied rooms did not exceed S50, with one loom in 
each, — not employing more than 300 weavers in all. 
The diminution of hands, in comparison with looms, 
arises from the latter being principally limited to the 
produce of plain articles, which only require one wea- 
ver; whereas, in former limes, at least half the looms 
gent forth rich figured stuff's, each requiring two bands. 

The factories on the {European side of the Bospborus 
are situated, some in Pera, hut the greater portion in 
the vicinity of the Seven Towers, Psamatia, and Vlonga 
Bostan. All the looms at work, in May, 1843, did not 
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exceed 510, employing some 6S0 hands ; so that tbe 
aggrefcate nnoiber of the former might be set down at 
760, and that of the latter at ahout 1000. Weavers 
are ptud by the piece. Sufficient dyed silk and cotton 
twist is delivered to each man to enable him to pro- 
duce 110 piques or seventy-four yards, afterwards di- 
vided for sale into twelve pieces of nine piques each. 
For these he receives 180 to 400 piastres, according to 
the nature of the pattern. In former days, women 
were employed, who had looms at their own abodes ; 
at the present moment no females are allowed to 
woric. 

The articles produced are of several qualities, some 
interwoven and figured with gold, others more or 
less intermixed with cotton. Those manufactured at 
Broussa, called Broussa Hackery (shining,) are of two 
kinds, tchekma, interwoven with gold in stripes or 
sprigs, and kemmeria (silk and cotton) of various pat- 
terns, mostly stripes or small squares with sprigs, none 
remarkable for taste or ori^nality of designs. The 
Brousea factories also produce the stuff called birunjik, 
used as shirting, which sella from 60 to 1 20 piastres the 
piece, sufficient for one of these articles. 

The factories of Scutari and the European side manu- 
facture four kinds of silks. The first, Selimya, embroi- 
dered in figured patterns, the fabric price varying from 
S60 to 300 piastres the piece. Second, Tchekma, in 
which there is a preponderance of silk, the patterns simi- 
lar to those of Broussa. Third, Kootnou, in which there 
is a greater admixture of cotton, and which sells from 
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eighty to ninety piastres ; and 4th, Kemmerla, consist- 
ing of three-fourths cotton and selling from sixty to 
seventy-fire piastres. The third quality is that gene- 
rally purchased by foreigner?, but it wears ill and soils 
easily. 

The white-striped or figured patterns produce a good 
effect at night. Two pieces of uioe piques each are re- 
quisite for a gown, although the Perote ladies, by no 
means " tight-laced," in other respects contrive to find 
wherewithal tu three pieces to make two garments. 
Tliese silks are used by Turks and Armenians of both 
sexes for different articles of dress, and for this purpose 
they select the tchiboukly (striped) patterns. The 
richer qualities are in demand for the interior, where 
old fashions still prevail. 'I'he Turks prefer brilliant 
colours — red, white, and yellow ; whilst the Armenians 
restrict themselves to dark grey, or brown and white 
stripes. 

Although the stuffs sold in Sandal Bezestany form 
a principal feature in the dress of both sexes, I shall 
postpone a description of the component parts of 
Turkish toilets, until we reach that part of the bazars 
where these articles are sold ready made. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FUR MARKET ; SLAVE MARKET ; CONDITION OF 
SLAVES IN TURKEY. 

Quitting the Silk Bezestan, by Finjanjelar Gate, a 
broad and long alley. rimniDg nearly east and west, 
Itresents iteelf. This street ie named according to the 
trades occupying different portions. It commences 
<tpposite to the entrance of Noory Osmanya Mosque, 
and terminates near the gates of Byt Bazary, marked 
M M in the plan. Being desirous to notice Yessir 
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Bazary (slave market) before continuing our progress 
up this street, let us traverse Kurkjelar Tcfaarshyssy 
(furriers^ market,) the gate of which is at no great 
diatance. 

The furriers'' company was first established under 
Mohammed II., when the universal use of furs was 
introduced, not only as a luxury, but a necesaity re- 
quired by the change from the softer climate of Asia to 
that of the western shores of the Bosphorus. These 
articles were in great request with the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, but were confined to persons of rank. 
The Esnaf is now exclusively composed of Armeniaus. 
In former timen, it was one of the most lucrative trades 
of the city, as every iadividual, from high to low, re- 
quired one or more caftans or kurks (loose pelisses,) 
or yelik (jackets) lined with fur, varying in richness 
according to the rank or wealth of each. 

Among the most costly were bhick fox skins (tilkee) 
and sables (sanioor) of the north. The first consti- 
tuted a part of the regalia. No person was allowed to 
wear Ulkee publicly, without permission of the Sultans, 
who sometimes granted this favour to grand vizirs or 
favourite pachas ; in the same manner that they now 
and then presented them with jewel-studded poniards 
or aigrettes of diamonds. In those days, fifteen to 
twenty thousand piastres, equivalent to £500 or more, 
were no uncommon price for the sahle linings of a 
pelisse. Black fox cost more than double. This price 
was enhanced by the mode of cutting and re-sewing 
furs, a mode adhered to at present. 
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ThiB is not performed, at with us, by laying ]n whole 
skins or backs in long itripes, but by cutting them into 
numerous minute particles, and in aurtiiig tbeni into 
qualities and shades. The pieces thus sorted are then 
uniformly re-united according to colour and purity, 
and vary in price proportiouably. A kurk lining nf 
sable of the first quality, made exclusively of small 
stripes, taken from backs or tails, is thus composed of 
several hundred patches. The great art of furriers is 
to arrange »id unite these pieces bo thut the whole 
shall appear as one skin. When new, this produces a 
handsome appearance, but ere long the united edges 
wear, and expose the joints. The same process is 
pursued with all kinds of furriery, excepting the 
skins of common foxes, killed in the country or im- 
ported from Germany. 

Sables were principally reserved for vizirs and 
wealthy pachas, llieir rarity and high price not only 
placed them beyond the reach of ordinary purchasers, 
but they were regarded as symbolic of rank and power. 
Strict etiquette was moreover observed in all these 
nmtters. Public functionaries were guided in the use 
and change of furs by the example of Saltans, und iiot 
by seasons or their own will. This etiquette consti- 
tuted a court law, and could not be infringed in public. 
1 1 was the duty of the chief white eunuch to announce 
to the teshryfadjy bashy (master of ceremonies,) the 
day appointed by the Sultan for the adoption or laying 
aside of certain furs. The latter functionary then gave 
notice of this to the grand virir, and others. These 
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days were generally determined by the calculationB of 
the chief astrologer, but invariably took place upon a 
Friday, when the Sultan proceeded in state to mosque. 
The projected change having been announoeij to all 
persona concerned, two or three days previously, 
each was prepared to appear in the furs appropriate to 
his position. 

These, with few exceptions. Consisted of the follow- 
ing kinds: Ermine or martin, sable, grey squirrel, or 
the finest portions of red fox, Siberian, or Canadian 
sable. The first period for putting on furs commenced 
about three or four Fridays after the autumnal equi- 
nox, when the court usually moved from the summer 
to the winter residence.* Then the light summer 
djubba or caftan, worn over the entary (robe,) was laid 
aside ; and a kurk, lined with ermine or martin sable, 
was adopted. In the course of a month, grey squirrel 
or red fox became regulation. These were worn until 
winter set in, when fine Siberian sables were adopted, 
and retained unUI near the vernal equinox. 

The changes were then repeated inversely, until sum- 
mer permitted furs to be Itud aside. The same rules 
were observed by the harems, and nearly the same 
materials were employed by the ladies. Under all cir- 
cumstances, persons whose duties brought them in con- 
tact with the Sultan or grand vizir, employed the finest 

* •Until tbe marder of Selira III., tha viiiter residence' wus at Top 
Kapou, anil the BomnierBeBfaiktaah. Oa the iccssBioa of Mahmoud li- 
the Seraglio wae abandoned, and tfas court puaed tho ninter at Beshik- 
taeh, and the lammer at Bej;1arbc;. 
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portions of the -above fiira for the fronts and edgings of 
their pelisses, although they might use inferior quali- 
ties for the inner linings. Common martin and grey 
squirrel, wild cat, fox, hare, rabbit, and hamster are 
much employed; the latter abound upon the shores of 
the BosphoruB and Black Sea. Hare, rabbit, and com- 
mon fox skins are generally tinged with a preparation 
of henna and saffron, which gives tbem a bright orange 
colour, intended to imitate the more valuable red skins. 
The middling and lower classes limited themselves to 
inferior furs, of which the common fox was most pre- 
dominant, while the peasantry wore lamb or sheep 
skins. 

At present, the use of pelisses in abandoned by alt 
persons holding civil or military employments, except 
witbin the privacy of their own houses. There, how- 
ever, the greater part set aside the quasi Frank at- 
tire, and put on entary of shawl or selimya, a pair of 
tchasgur (loose trousers) and over these a kurk. Those 
retaining the old costume, such as the Sheikh Islam, 
oolema, and others, connected with law or church, as 
welt as merchants and shopkeepers, appear abroad in 
pelisses. The greater part also wear one or two yelik 
(jackets,) lined with fur during winter. Here and 
there first class sheikhs or oolema may be seen 
mounted upon fat ambling galloways, with richly em- 
broidered saddle-cloths and embossed bridles, attired 
in kurks, faced with sables, in all the pomp of ancient 
times. These kurks are frequently heirlooms, as it waa 
the case, even in recent timet, that great men pos- 
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sessed eight or ten of these pelieses, and aiuch vanity 
waa displayed in their exhibition. 

KurliB, lined and faced with fox-skin or inferior grey 
Bquirrel, are the universal upper dress of Armenians 
and Greelis of both sexes in winter. The women may 
l>e said to live in these pelisses, which are not laid aside 
when they retire to rest. This is neither a cleanly nor 
a wholesome practice ; especially when combined with 
the vapours inevitably arising from the smouldering 
charcoal of their mangals, and the coiicentiated heat of 
the tandoor, around which the women pass the greater 
portion of their time in cold weather. On the other 
hand, the want of fire-places, rarely met with, save in 
great palaces, the bad fittings of doors, and the innu- 
merable windows exposed to all points, render it ne- 
cessary to guard against cold and currents of air, by 
adopting furs as constant articles of dress. 

Prices vary according to the quality of furs. The 
usual cost of a man's kurk of fine cloth, lined with fox, 
ia from dOO to 700 piastres. The difference between 
men's and women's pelisses consists in length and 
breadth. Those of the former fit somewhat closely to 
the person, and reach to the feet ; those of the latter 
are vrider aad do not descend below the knee. Ladies, 
especially those unmarried, also wear a short spencer 
(yelik,) lined with fur and fitting tight to the person. 
This is made of merino of a bright colour, usually em- 
broidered with black cord, and clasped at the wai^t. 
It has a graceful appearance when coupled with satin 
or silk entary and shalwar. 
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Id Turkish faareniB the use of fur pelisses is, strictly 
speaking, the privilege of married ladies. The kurk 
worn by Uiem is made of light cloth, merino or plain 
shawl stuff of tender colours. The shape is simitar to 
that above described, with the sleeves short and very 
wide, in order to fadlitate ablutions. The etiquette 
observed regarding the adoption of knrka is significant. 
For instance, when it is seen in a great harem that a 
Circassian slave has assumed the kurk, this is consi- 
dered Bymbolical of her being entitled to the privileges 
of a matron, and the other inmates regulate their con- 
duct accordingly, either by giving full scope to their 
jealousy and intrigues, or by courting and cnressing the 
privileged person, as one likely to become the wife of 
their master and consequently their mistress. 

When a slave of the imperial harem is elevated to 
the rank of kadinn, the first announcement of this 
honour which she receives from the grand mistress 
(khet khoda) of the palace, is a pelisse lined with rich 
sables. 

The prices even of ordinary furs at Constantinople 
are exorbitant, notwithstanding the diminished demand 
consequent upon the change of dress. Inferior qualities 
are generally imported from Leipsig ; the richer by way 
of Odessa from Russia. The market prices are thus 
increased nearly 50 per cent. Consequently those who 
visit the Bosphorus would do well to abandon all idea 
of purchasing such articles at Constantinople. 

By a disposition of the sacred code, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, among which latter 
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foXea bold a first rank, while bares are neuter, die- 
appears with the process of curiug akios, all of which, 
excepting those of hogs^ become purified, aod are 
reputed clean after this process. At the same time, it 
ip considered more meritorious not to perform namaz 
either in or upon a pelisse. Consequently, orthodox 
persons put att these articles while in the act of 
prayer. 

Among various privileges granted by Sultans to dra- 
gomans and raya physicians, was that of wearing sable 
kalpaks, topped with white cloth. This was instituted 
by Suleiman the Great, and intended as a maric of 
honour and security. The custom was abandoned to- 
wards the middle of the reign of Sultan Mahmoud II. ; 
and the sable caps of interpreters and apothecaries have 
passed to the heads of the tchokadare or porters, who 
carry the sedan chairs of such embassies aa still em- 
ploy these machines. 

Turkish fur-dealera, who at first monopolized the 
trade and art of making pelisses, bare now abandoned 
both to the more thrifty and speculative Armenians. 
Fonueriy, the kurkjelar venerated Enoch as their 
patron, he being supposed to have introduced the 
fashion of wearing fur linings to his garments. 

The use of furs and skins is sanctified by the prac- 
tice of all sects of derrishes. The ragged, wandering 
rc^es who infest the city at the ^proach of Ramazau, 
and at the departure and returu of the hadj, are distin- 
guished by wearing the entire skins of antelopes or 
Turkestan chamois suspended over their shoulders. 
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The sheikhs, also, of the stationary derviahes, employ 
red or white sheep skins, whereon to repose daring 
their exercises, but do iiot make their prostrutionB upon 
them during prayer. 

Leopard, tiger, lion, wolf, and bear skins are rarely 
met with in the fur market The first are now and 
then sold in the Jewel Bezestan and in the saddlers' 
bazar, and fetch from 150 to SOO piastres. They are 
used as horse trappings. The last mentioned skins, 
though not rigidly forbidden, are ctMisidered more or 
less impure, though perfectly cured. This dislike to 
the bears' spolia opima is attributed by the vulgar to & 
curious tradition. 

It is said that Ali, being one day encamped in the 
desert, at a spot where the wells were exhausted, and, 
having expended the stock of water carried in his skins, 
walked to the tent of a neighbour, to beg a cup of the 
grateful fluid for Fatmeh. The master of the tent, a 
churlish, inhospitable fellow, was known to have a 
good supply — so the Prophet's son-in-law approached 
the opening and called out, " Peace be with yon, Iba 
Bakhil !" Presently a female voice replied, " And with 
you be peace ! but who are you?" " I am Ali, son of 
Abou Taleb; I come in God's name, to beg a cup of 
water. lusballah ! It shall be repiud by your drinking 
of that fonntMn, whereof when men taste, they thirst 
no more."* " Waiy ! waiy!" (alas) exclaimed the 
same voice, " what dirt must I eat? This is most 
unfortunate ! Bread, my last loaf, I can give — but no 
* Tb« Wkten of Al Kftntr, \n Pandise. 
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water. Ibn Bftkbil, whom God speed, is gone forth, a 
day's journey, with the camels, to seek for wnter; 
when he returns, O All ! whiten our faces with your 
presence, and you shall drink your fill. What more can 
I say t" 

Ali, suspecting the iU>tempered miser to he within, 
and tp be playiug some trick, answered, " So be it, in 
Allah's name ! — but, although you cannot ff.ye water, 
you will surely not refuse shade to the Prophet's son- 
in-law ;" and so saying he drew aside the tent-openiog 
and walked in. This he did slowly, but not sufficiently 
so to afford time for IbnBakhil, who stood on one side, 
. to escape into bis harem : so that the illiberal fdlow, 
unwilling to be diacoTered, rushed into a comer, and 
hid himself beneath a large heap of wool newly shorn 
from his flocks. Ali, who is named by Moslems the 
" Lion of God," pretending not to see this, seated 
himself on a mat, and conUnned conversing with Ibn 
Bakbil's wife, who stood behind the harem curtain. 
Meanwhile, the miser became sorely incommoded, and 
would have given all the promised waters of Al Kawsr 
to have been relieved; but he dared not more. At 
length, overcome with heat, he gave a terrible sneeze, 
and jumping up rushed out of the tent, covered with 
the wool that adhered to his person. 

" Mashallab !" exclaimed Ali, suppressing his laugh- 
ter. " I am the ' Lion of God ' but not the friend of 
bears. You have had a narrow escape, O sister ! Please 
God, that brute shall afford us a good hunt." There- 
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upon he rose, went forth, and called out—" A bear ! a 
brown bear ! let it be chased I — May it and its race be 
henceforth accursed !" He then pointed to ibn Btdcbil, 
who was skulkini; among his camels, looking much like 
the animal upon whom AIi'h malediction had fallen. 
Upon thie the bystanders joined in the shout, and Ibn 
Bakhil was compelled to take to his heels, pursued by 
the laughter and revnlingti of the whole camp. From 
that day, Ibn Bakbil received the additional appellation 
of Abou Ayoo (father of bears), and thence all brown 
animals of this species became execrable In men's eyes. 

Ill some parts of Looristan, the tribes, mostly Shiites, 
entertain singular superstitions relative to brown and 
black bears. They regard the former as intractable and 
dangerous animals, merciless and treacherous to all 
living things, and more eager to devour human fiesh 
than any other substance. TTwy call them Soonttes, 
hold tfaem in great abhorrence, and take extraordinary 
delight in destroying the old, and in training the young 
to dance and perform antics.* 

These exhibitions are accompanied by taunts of 
" Now ! Abou Ayoo, up with your paw ! A salaam for 
All, on whom be 6od*8 peace! Jump, thou grand- 
father of niggardly rascals ! Oh I oh 1 yon poke out 

* ItiiBcanel; necMwry to remind tberetderthatthaSheabnrShiitei 
venerate Ali ai legitinnte heir to the kaliphst. while the Soonite* look 
upon him as & usurper. The Persians are all Shiilee, the Osmanlis all 
Soonitea, The jealotuj and hatred eiittiag between the i«o lecta la 
greater tlian that entertained by Greeks for Romans, or bj the latter for 
all who are not of their creed. 
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your tongue I You want water ! Waiy, wwy I it ii a 
day's journey to the wells. Wait until it raint. WuU 
lah billah, I wish we had a Frank's hat to crown your 
Soonite head ! Jump I jump ! in Satan's name, thou 
8on of a burned father/' And then come blows and 
goadingn with sticks and spears. 

On the other band, the Looristany'mnuntiuneers enter- 
tain some respect for black bears, whom they regard as 
Shiitee, and think the animals changed colour in tcdien 
of grief and mourning at the conduct of Ibn fiakhil. 
They say that when black bears encounter benighted 
wanderers, tbey will lead tbem to places of shelter, act 
as caterers, and protect them from the gholes— 4hat is, 
if they be Shiites. Should a black bear enter a fold, to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, he will also show dis- 
cretion. He will select an animal that suits his appetite 
to a drachm ; but not commit waste and gorge like a 
glutton. He will moreover leave fleece and trotters, 
which last make an excellent dish when stewed with 
onions. 

TheOmiad Kaliphs, some of them great sportsmen, 
shewed their animosity to All by hunting black and 
sparing brown bears. Some of the latter animals were 
kept by them in the imperial menagerie at Damascns,^ 
and were treated with becoming distinction. The de- 
scendants of the unfortunate Hossein^s murderers took 
especial care to pay their respects to the brown bears, 
at the period when all Shiites celebrate the mournful 
ceremony of Ashoura, and regaled them with honej-ed 
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waters and cakes, as if in mockery of the sufferings o£ 
the martyrs of Kerbalah.* 

When the Abassides obtained poeseBiion of the 
throne, the aspect of affairs changed, and matters went 
hard with the brown bears. Those in the menagerie 
were slaughtered on the 10th of Moharrem, amidst criea 
of *' Curses on ShAmar ! ■f' Away with Abou Ayoo's 
spawn!" When the court removed to Bagdad, the 
place of the brown was supplied by a certain number of 
black be&rs, whose prototypes on two legs, the Lalas of 
the Kislar Aghassy'a department, have continued in 
favour down to the present hour ; albeit the reigning 
dynasty is most orthodox Soonite. 

A somewhat similar distinction is made by the Loo- 
riBtany mountaineers between the black and yellow lions. 
But there the colours are reversed. The latter species 
are considered Shiites, comparatively harmless, free 
from guile, and of a noble character. When men sud- 

* The ebrinc, erected to the memorj of Ati's ehildren, at this place waB 
lately mnat Ijarbaroasly desecrated by the troopa nader Nejib Plichs. 
Not oalj tbe ihrlne but the wbols city of Ketbalah, or Kerbal&y. M it 
■honld be pronouDceii, is held »cred by tbe FerBiaiu, aod, alcboagb 
within tbe Ottoman territory, is visited by immense numbers of pilgrims 
about the period of Aihooro. Htitiz,inoneof bis amatory gazels, mskes 
• pretty alliuioii to tbe aogaisb of the martyrs, whicb Mr. Loogwortb 
(author otTraiela in CirKaasia) bai tbns rendered:— 

To lODging swains more pangs actarst 

Tboa giv'st, than man did e'er essay, 

All, save the agoniEing thirst 

Of those that fell at Kerbalay. 

The Omiad general who canted th« death of Hotseio. 
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denlj* enconiiter on« of these aoitnals, they give him a 
salaam, and nay, " In the name of Ali — We are of the 
same creed, brother ! May you have wherewithal to 
satisfy your DeceBsitieB. Pass on to some Soonite 
tribe, and spare our folds." Thereupon the brown lion 
twitches the muscles of his jaws, gently lashes his flanks 
with bis bushy tul, and, if not exceedingly bard pressed 
hy hunger, wtdks on. But black lions are considered 
as kaffirs (unbelievers), worse than black bears. No 
prayers or entreaties will move them. They care no 
more for Ali and the twelve great Im&ma than they do 
for a sucking kid. Salaams and compliments are of 
no avml. They are at mortal feud with men, especially 
Sbtites. Great, therefore, are the rejoicings among the 
latter when the spoils of a black lion are brought to 
camp. 

But we must quit the dealers in furs, and ascend by 
the narrow street which conducts to the Slave-Market. 

The present Yessir Ba/.ary is supposed hy some 
writers to stand upon the spot occupied by the Byzan- 
tine Slave-Market This is not the case. The " Vale 
of Tears" of the Greek emperors was situated lower 
down, nearly upon the site now covered by Djevahir 
Bezestany. The existing slave-market was established 
by Mohammed II., some years after the conquest. It 
has been frequently burned and rebuilt, and at present 
stands in the utmost need of repair. During the first 
ten years subsequent to the conquest, slaves were sold 
in the open streets, at the will of proprietors, who, 
however, generally congregated upon certain favourable 
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apotB, and especially that occupied by the present mar' 
ket, which waa then an open space, the ruios of a Greek 
palace. 

According to tradition, the existing market owes itu 
origin to the following circumstance. Mohammed II. 
being upon his way fironi the water-aide to the At Mai- 
dany, chanced to paw through this place, which was 
obstructed on all sides by slaves and dealers. His horse, 
a fiery animal, alarmed at tiie clanking of the captires' 
chains, became restive, and, afker sbiking furiously with 
its fore legs, slew a female Christian captive with a child 
in her arms. At this sight the Saltan was much moved, 
and therefore, in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
misfortunes, he directed that a regular market should 
be constructed, and placed under the superintendence of 
proper officers. The building was originally destined 
for the sale of captives, thence its name, which signifies 
a prisoner taken in war, rather than a menial slave 
(keool). 

The aspect of Yessir Bazary sorrowfully harmonizes 
with its destination and the degraded condition of its 
temporary inmates. It is entered by a large wooden 
gate, open during business hours, that is, from eight 
a. m. to mid-day, excepting upon Fridays, when it is 
closed to purchasers.* This gate is guarded by a ca- 
pidjy, whose duty it is to watch persons passing to and 
fro, and to give alarm, should slaves attempt to escape. 
But this is nearly impossible, as the chambers or cells 

* The original motiies for closing this xnd the Jewel Bezeat*n «t mid' 
d>; ftri identical, Coitom hw conGrmeil the prtctice. 
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are locked up soon after mid-day, and the laws relating 
to the abstractioa or harbouring of runaway slaves are 
peremptory. 

The interior consists of an irregular quadrangle. The 
Bouthem extremity ia in ruins, and serves as a receptacle 
for filth and rubbish, which tend to produce deleterious 
exhalations, and to render disease permanent in this 
quarter.* In the centre is a detached building, the 
upper portion serving as lodgings for (yessiijee) slave- 
dealers, and underneath are cells for ajamee, (slaves 
newly imported). To this is attached a coffee-hoase, 
and near to it is a half ruined mosque. Around the 
three habitable sides of the court runs an open colon- 
nade, supported by wooden columns, and approached 
by steps at the angles. Under the colonnade are plat- 
forms, separated from each other by low railings and 
benches. Upon these, dealers and customers may be 
seen seated during business hours smoking and discus- 
sing prices. 

Behind these platfornis are ranges of small chambers, 
divided into4wo compartments by a trellice-work. The 
habitable part is raised about three feet from the ground ; 
the remainder serves as passage and cooking-place. 

• It Bhaald b« one of the lint dutiet of th". Qaarantine Coancil to 
induce the Porte to parif; this spot, which, coDBidering the nttora of iti 
UnintKKnd ntber circa instances, is more mlculated th&n an; other qoar- 
ter of the cily to propagate pestilence in CMC of outbreak, and to retain 
matter ansReptible of prodocing spontaneoaa comhnation. Bat, nnforto- 
utelf, the Qaarantine Coancil of CoQBtantinople appeara to neglect 
all collateral means for preventing the eitenaion of p'^gi^e, or for de- 
strojiing the germs of spontaneous eraption. These are subjects wor- 
th; of the attention of foreign legations. 
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The front portion is generally tenanted by blaclf, and 
the back hy white, elaves. These chambers are exclu- 
sively devoted to females. Those to the north and west 
are destined for second-hand negresses (Arftb), or white 
womeD (beiaz) — that is, for slaves who have been pre- 
viously purchased and instructed, and are sent to be 
resold, perhaps a second or third time. Some are known 
to have been resold many times. The hovels to the east 
are reserved for newlj-impoited ogresses, or black and 
white women of low price. 

The platforms are divided from the chambers by a 
narrow alley, on the wall side of which are benches, 
where black women are exposed for sale. This alley 
serves as a passage of communication and walk for the 
dellal (brokers or criers), who sell slaves by auction and 
on commission. In this case, the brokers walk round, 
followed by the slaves, and announce the price offered. 
Purchasers, seated upon the platforms, then examine, 
question, and bid, as suits their fancy, until at lengtii 
the woman is sold or withdrawn. 

Being at Yessir Bazary, in February^ 1843, with 
Mr. Solvyns, fielgic charg^ d'afbires, we saw a fine 
negress, with good recommendations as a superior cook 
and sempstress, who, on account of incorri^ble temper, 
bad been sold thirteen times. After languid bidding, 
she waH at length knocked down to an old Mollafa for 
1870 piastres (£17). We likewise saw another nn- 
happy girl knocked down much more literally. She 
had been directed to follow the dellal round the colon- 
nade, but, either through shame or obstinacy, she pro- 
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ceeded in an opposite directioD. Seeing this, the brutal 
old broker pursued, overtook, and emote her bo severely 
on the face, that btnod gushed from her nose and mouth. 
Ours rose to fever heat at this sight j but we could not 
attempt either to assist or to console her. This waa 
a moment when we would gladly have sacrificed one 
hand for permission to employ the other upon the savage 
broker's head. But the slightest demonstration of eym- 
patby would have exposed us both to insult and expul- 
sion. It is but just to add that, although I visited the 
slave-market repeatedly, this was the only instance of 
maltreating slaves that came under my notice. 

Underneath the above-mentioned galleries are rangea 
of cells, or rather vaults, infectiously filthy and dark. 
Those on the right are reserved for second-hand males ; 
the furthest and worst of these dens being destined for 
those who, from bad conduct, are condemned by the 
kihaya to wear chains, a punishment inflicted upon 
women as well as men in aggravated cases ; such as 
theft, outrageous conduct, contempt of decency, mal- 
treating their companions in captivity, attempting to 
set fire to the building, and other offences committed 
within the walls. The central cells and those upon the 
eastern side are reserved for male slaves newly im- 
ported. 

When weather permits, the newly imported black 
females are called forth, mats are spread iu front of the 
central building, and they are seated unveiled in groups 
and lines to await purchasers. The dress of these poor 
creatines, mostly young girls from ten to fifteen years 
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of age, consists of a red-striped cotton handkerchief 
twined round the head, a piur of coarse linen drawers, 
and the common Arab or Egyptian linen abba (wrapper), 
which serves as veil and robe. Some wear brass anklets 
and bracelets riveted on the leg or arm. 

The chambers to the north and weet are occupied 
by leoond-hand slares. When black women are thus 
resold, their value often increases, because they have 
generally been instructed in domestic duties, especially 
in the culinary art, for which purpose they are employed 
in all families where male artists do not form a part of 
the household. But the value of white women generally 
decreases from twenty to forty per cent. , as no one parts 
with a female of this colour unless from profligate mo- 
tives or incorrigible defects. It is no uncommoii prac- 
tice with young and wealthy libertines to purchase young 
women from the Circassian dealers at Tophana, or from 
those who buy women from the latter to educate and 
resell, and then, at the expiration of a few weeks, to send 
thetD to Yeuir Bazary, in order to procure money for 
purchasing other novelties. 

The principal and fiivourite marts for the supply of 
negresses are Tripoli and Tunis. Regular dealers, 
almost all Arabs, trade between Stambol and these 
places at stated periods. They purchase their human 
merchandize from the Arabs dealing with the interior, 
and ship them for the Bosphorus, where about two- 
thirds are disposed of in the city, and the remainder 
for the interior and Persia 

An old Arab, who, " with Allah's permission," had 
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carried on the trade during many years, informed me 
that it was a profitable busiuess, and, aB be cleared about 
thirty per cent, by his bargains, he hoped to continue 
so to do until he quitted this perishable world for the 
gardens of Paradise. According to his statement, the 
profits of the original dealers and Stambol merchants 
would be enormous, were it not for the great mortality 
that invariably occurs among their unhappy merchan- 
dize, which, from the period of their quitting Fezzau, or 
other places in the interior of Africa, until their arriral 
at Stambol, exceeds sixty per cent. 

Notwithstanding this, the average price of strong 
newly imported slaves at Yeseir Bazary is as low as 
1500 piastres (not •£'14>), and never exceeds S500. The 
ordinary price for second-hand sUves, clean, healthy, 
and well instructed, averages from 2500 to SOOO, and 
never exceeds 5000. White women sold in this bazar, 
when young and without defects, average from 10 to 
15,000 piastres. The maximum, according to the dellal, 
was 45,000 ; but this is rare, and only in cases of great 
beauty, extraordinary accomplishments, and virginity, 
as aometiiues occurs when death of proprietors, or other 
circumstances, throw the whole contents of a harem on 
the market. 

SUves brought from Egypt, that is, the blacks of 
Seniiar and the higher regions, are not in such re- 
quest as those imported via Tripoli. They are re- 
garded as belonging to the " raqe of Pharaoh," inapt 
to learn, stubborn, and neither diligent nor trustworthy. 
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Their price is proportionably low. But the Ahysiiniaus 
form an exception. They are comely in pereon, their 
figures beantifully modelled, and their tempers gentle. 
Tbey sre intelligent, industrious, and cleanly, imd thus 
fetch the full price of their class. 

.\11 Glaves brought to Constantinople pay a govern- 
ment tax at the Custom House upon landing, after which 
no other duty is demanded either on sale or transfer. 
This tax amountK to 800 piastres per head for whites, 
and SCO for blacks, above the t^ of three years. The 
average population of the elave-market amounts to about 
800. Of these about a third are new importations. The 
total number of those imported within the year 184S 
was S800. The number of CircaMians sent to tbe capi- 
tal did not exceed 500, bo that the total importations 
amounted in round numbers to S800. Tbe Circassian 
trade has considerably diminished, not from reluctance 
on the part of parents and relatives to sell their chil- 
dren, but from the difficulties attending exportation in 
consequence of tbe Russian blockade. 

Persona sending second-hand slaves for sale generally 
employ a regular dealer or broker. He takes charge of 
tbe slave, and receives two piastres per day for mainte- 
nance, and from seven to thirty per month for lodging, 
whicfa latter sum is paid to the kibaya. The dealer 
receives a small per centage, and the dellal a fee, amount- 
ing together to about five per cent. Shives, especially 
females, are usually sent well clothed by their propri- 
etors, in order to set them off to better advantage ; but 
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purchasers must return all these artJcleB, except the 
veil and ferijee, as the law only directs that he should 
receive his purchase decently covered. 

The bazar is under strict r^i;ulaUons and severe in- 
ternal scrutiny. It has its sheikh, kihaya, and vekil, 
its hrokers, watchmen, and police, and is a wakoof 
attached to the mosque of Mohammed II. All mer- 
chants, independently of rent for lodging themselves and 
slaves, pay a trifling head-tax on each slave to that 
mosque. These men are little respected. The greater 
part are Arabs, whose countenances are as mean and 
forbidding as their trade is execrable. 

Newly imported white slaves are never sent to this 
bazar. On their landing from Circassia, whence they 
arrive in small coasting vessels, by tens or twenties, 
under the charge of Circassian conductors, they are 
landed at Topbana, where the merchants of that coun- 
try take up their abode, and may be seen lounging about 
the coffee-houses in that quarter. Hither the Turkish 
dealers proceed and purchase on speculation. GirU 
remarkable for peraonal charms, or promising children, 
are of course preferred. The purchase being made, if 
not on commission, the girls are removed to the specu- 
lator's residence, where they are neatly clothed, care- 
fully attended, and in most cases not only taught needle- 
work, embroidery, and domestic duties, but instructed 
in reading, writing, the principles and practices of the 
Mohammedan religion, and various accomplishments 
calculated to enhance their value in the eyes of both 
sexes, either as attendants or wives. 
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A youD^ girl, purchased for 10^000 piastres, from a 
CircasBiaii dealer, thus increases in value to 20 or dO,000 
in the course of three or four years, especially if she be 
highly favoured by nature. Instances have been known 
where they hare been sold for 60 to 70,000. A German 
medical gentleman who attends many Turkish fsnoilies, 
among others tbe kadinns of the late Saltan, was sent 
for to prescribe for a young Circassian slave beloni^ing 
to one of these ladies.* Having examined the patient, he 
assured the kadinn's lady of honour that no danger was 
to be apprehended ; wbereapon the latter replied, 
" Thank God. It would be a sad loss — she cost 4o,000 
piastres." 

Although it is extremely diiEcult for Franks, or even 
ftayas, to obtain access to the houses where Circassiao 
women are educated for sale, accident enabled me, 
during the spring of 1842, to accompany aXurkish officer, 
under the character of a pbysidan, to one of these esta- 
Uishments, contiguous to tbe '* Burned Column." On 
arriving, we were received by a blacsk man slave and 
Turkish porter, the former of whom conducted us into 
a large apartment, where the usual pipes and coffee 
were offered by the proprietor, a man of respectable 
appearance and agreeable manners. In due time, my 
Turkish companion, affecting a desire to purchase, ex- 
pressed bis wish to examine the dealer's stock. The 
latter rose, passed through a side door, and after a short 
absence returned. Presently, the door curtain was held 

• Two of Uiete ladies reside at Beglerbejr, two otben netr Tchera- 
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back, and in glided a string of eleven girU, who placed 
themselves in line before us. 

Of these, three only were remarkable for personal 
attractions. They had ail large feet, red and bony 
hands, strong features, and coarse complexions; but 
their eyes were full-orbed and espressive, their teeth 
white and regular, their hair luxuriant, and their figures 
well developed and proportioned, though thick-waisted. 
They were clothed in the Circassian fashion, but with 
the usual Turkish materials ; that is, shalwars and short 
entary of printed cotton; waist-girdles of imitation 
shawl; chemises of birunjik, and the common yellow 
papoosh without stockings. They wore a small flat 
fez, encircled by a bright-coloured handkerchief on their 
heads, and a veil of coarse muslin was thrown over 
these, the ends hanging down below the waist, whilijt 
they held the aide across their faces with their left 
hands. Their hair was braided in several plaits, and 
hung down their backs. Three or four ringlets adorned 
each temple, but the front was cut short and square, 
causing their foreheads to look low and unprepossess- 
ing.* 

They appeared neither bashful nor disturbed at our 

■ It bas been renmrked that the beauty of CircB.9siaD girls has 
fallen off within the lust ten years, and that their featarea are assuming 
the Tartar eharacterlEtics. This is attributed to intermixture with 
RasEiau prisoners and deserters, of whom many hundrudsare dispersed , 
an slaves or servants, thmughont the conn'ry. It would be Eingular 
if the Turkish blood, purified of its original Tartar type through inter- 
marriages with CircasaiauB, shuuld again return to its pristine condition 
through the same mediom. 

VOL. II. O 
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close inspection, and yet there was nothing forward or 
immodetit in their manner. Their exposure was a matter 
uf course. Daughters of Circassian serfs, reared in 
servitude and taught from their cradles to consider 
themselves as marketable articles, there was nothing to 
them novel or degrading in slavery or the preparatory 
exhibition. So far from it, they appeared to watch the 
countenance of the pretended purchaser with anxiety, 
und their faces flushed with hope rather than shame 
when prices were mentioned. They readily thrust out 
their tongues, extended their wrists, and submitted to 
other scrutiny. In short, their whole expression of fea- 
ture and manner denoted an earnest desire to be pur- 
chased forthwith. 

There is nothing extraordinary in tliis, as regards 
these girls. They are aware that many of their coun- 
trywomen have become mothers, and pro fortad wives 
of sultans; that many also have been and are married 
legitimately to influential and wealthy men; and, if 
similar good fortune be tbeir lot, that they shall be 
happier than could possibly be the case in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, where gallantry to the fair sex cannot 
be classed among the virtues of tb^r valiant country- 
men. Thus, when in the dealer's hands, they consider 
themselves upon the road to honours and enjoyments, 
and are not more abashed at being exposed to the gaze 
of purchasers, than are our young ladies when carried 
to balls, for nearly the same purposes, though under 
different forms. . It is no uncommon event, therefore, 
to see fathers or near relatives arriving at Constantt- 
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nople with daughtera or nieces for sale ; Bome diBposing 
of them fts they would of cattle for the mere sake of 
money — others, animated with more ambitious and 
nobler sentiments, hoping to hear of their being ele- 
vated, in due time, to the highest positiona that women 
can obtain in the Turkish empire. 

The word position is employed, for, with few excep- 
tions, the whole Ottoman dynasty have been the sons 
of slaves, not legally espoused by Sultans, but merely 
enjoying the rank of kadinn. We shall come to this 
subject when treating of the imperial household ; suffice 
it, therefore, for the present, to observe, that the word- 
kadinn has no equivalent in our language beyond that of 
" Madam." Such persons are less than wives, since 
they are not legally married, and more than concubines, 
since their children are lej^timate and apt to reign. 
They are less, again, than persons married by morganatic 
contracts to princes or sovereigns, such as the late Kings 
of Prussia and the Netherlands ; for theee unions are 
valid in the eyes of the church, although issue cannot 
citum regal inheritance— whereas, the Sultan's kadinns 
never lose their character of servitude, and may be set 
aside without divorce and formality—a common occur- 
rence, unless they be mothers of heirs apparent, or 
sons. In the former case, they assume the title of 
Valida SultAn upon their son's accession, and often ob- 
tain great power and influence in the empire, as exem- 
plified in Bezma Alem (the world's ornament), mother 
of the present monarch. Gibbon (Decline and Fall) 
says that there was only one instance of Sultans having 
02 
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legally married after Bajazet I. Bnt Turkish autho- 
rities do not agree with our great historian. The fol- 
lowing, according to the former, are the names of the 
Sultans who have legally married, and the persona they 
espoused: — Osman I, married Malhoom Khatun, 
daughter of Sheikh Edabally. Orcan, his son, married, 
firstly, Niloofer, daughter of a Greek Prince of Yar 
Hissar; and secondly, Theodora, daughter of the Em- 
peror, J. Cantacuzenus. Murad I. married a daughter 
of the Emperor Emanuel II. Bajazet I. married, 
first, a Princess of Kermeyan ; second, a Byzantine 
Princess ; and third, Mary, Princess of Serria. Mo- 
hammed I. married a Princess of Elbistan. Murad II. 
married a Princess of Castemoni, and Princess Irene of 
Servia. Mohammed 11. married a Princess of Elbis- 
tan, fand second, a Princess of Caramania. Osman II. 
married a daughter of Essad Effendy, Sheikh Islam, in 
I647> and Ibrahim I. a woman of his own harem. 
Telly Khasseky, afterwards called Shah Sultana. But 
these marriages gave no prior rights Co their issue, 
when other sons had been horn previously, nor did they 
bar polygamy. 

To return to the slave-market. Negroes of both 
sexes, on first arriving, are for the most part thin, 
of a dingy, lustreless colour, and present an appearance ' 
of great bodily suffering, far different from the plump, 
glossy, and jovial looks of those who sit in the upper 
apartments, having all the air of being well contented 
in mind and body. When customers express a desire 
to purchase slaves of either sex, a trial of two days, if 
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a new importation, is allowed; if second-hand, a longer 
probation is granted. The slave is then removed to the 
house of the customer, who first causes him to be exa- 
mined medically, iu order to ascertain if be be sound in 
body and free from constitutional defects. 

If girls, this duty is performed either at the market 
or elsewhere by an official matron, a sort of sworn 
appnuser, called ehl khibra, whose sole occupation is 
the examination of female slaves. Peculiar attention 
is paid during the time of probation to their disposition 
and habits by day and night. It is observed whether 
they talk, walk, snore, or grind their teeth, when sleep- 
ing, and whether they are addicted to filthy habits. 
Purchasers, being satisfied that slaves are as free from 
defects as can be expected of these poor creatures, re- 
turn to the bazar, conclude bargains, and slaves at once 
become members of their families. 

If of tender age, as is frequently the case, they are 
treated with parental kindness, and generally participate 
in the education and fare of their owner's children. 
They are invariably taught to read and write, and are 
instructed in some useful domestic duty. The mistress 
of the house, or the kylarjee khalfa (housekeeper), gene- 
rally some old and tried slave, undertakes the young 
slave's tuition, and the latter is gradually raised from a 
playfellow of the mistress's children to higher and more 
confidential functions. Arrived at womanhood, she be- 
comes attendant on the ladies, cook, bedmaker, pipe- 
bearer, cofiee-maker, laundrymsud, or stewardess, ac- 
cording to her abilities and disposition, or the extent of 
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the proprietor's houeeholdB. ThoBe of vcalthy pashas 
or effendys generally conttiat of some fifteen or twenty 
female slaves ; those of ordinary gentlemen of five or 
six. Inferior persons limit themselvM to one or tro at 
the utmost. Some there are who can no more afford 
eren one slave, than persons of a similar class can afford 
servants in England, 

The following are the printnpal employments occu- 
pied by females in great establishments. But, before 
giving this list, let us enumerate the titles or distinctions 
of the ladies.' These may be divided into three classes, 
viz., those of highest rank, including the Sultan's family, 
those of middling condition, and those of the common 
people. 

Among the first, or wlutt we should call the aristo- 
cracy, the elder lady or head of the family, whether she 
be the master's mother or wife, is termed buyuk (great) 
khanum or buyuk kadinn effendy ;* the next, khanum 
eGfendy (madam madam) ; and the others kutchuk 
(little) khanum effendy. The distinction between kha- 
num and kadinn is worthy of remark. The former is 
adhered to with much jealousy by all free bom-ladies, 
whereas the word kadinn is invariably given to alt who 
have been slaves, although the privileges and position 
of both are equal in the eyes of the law. 

In the familiarity of family intercourse, the names of 
each lady, especially of those unmarried, are always 
prefixed to the word khanum, but the first or head lady 
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is never accosted, even by her own relatires, by any 
other designation than that denoting her supenority. 
In these and all other matters connected with eti- 
quette, there la no country. where respect due to age 
and domestic precedence is attended to with so much 
severity. The buyuk or bash (head) khanum rules 
supreme. But her rule is gentle, and her manners are 
replete with patriarchal beoevolence to younger persons 
— those of the latter display the utmost filial attention 
towards her — sucb, in fact, as may still be remarked 
among some of our worthy families in the country, 
where honest and honourable old English customs are 
not forgotten. Jjadies, no matter what the rank of their 
husbands, do not assume their titles. 

Among the second class, the elder lady is called 
buyuk khanum ; the first wife, if there be more than 
one, khanum, and the sisters or daughters kutchuk 
khanum. Supposing the mother not t^ be alive or not 
to reside with her son, the wife is the buyuk khanum. 

Among the third chiss, when the mother resides with 
her son or married daughter, she is familiarly termed 
doudoo, the son'u wife, kadino, and his sisters or un- 
married daughters, molla. But in general the poor 
only are classed in this category. 

The person next in importance to the ladies of the 
house, in great establishments, is the kihaya kadinn 
(stewardess or duenna,) generally an elderly free lady, 
or emancipated and widowed white slave. She has en- 
tire control and superintendence over the harem and its 
expenses. She enjoys the full confidence of the mis- 
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tresB, and in treated with the utmost respect by the 
household. 

Second to her is the kylarjee khalfa (house or store- 
keeper,)* who h»s charge of provisions and of all mat- 
ters connected with the purveyor's department. She 
is generally a negress. 

Thirdly, the dada' (children's governess,) also s well 
taught and vigilant uegrcds, who is enabled to instruct 
her little chaises in the first rudiments. Next to these 
come several female slaves, of whom three or four, 
immediate attendants on the ladies, may be white, the 
remainder are negressee, who fill various ofBces assigned 
to them by the kihaya without distinction of rank, aid- 
ing each other as occasion may require, and all classed 
under the generic name of djarya. This is the more 
easy, as, with the exception of cooks, all are similarly 
instructed. Some may be favoured, but in other re- 
spects are upon the same footing as to clothing and 
perquisites. They consist of cooks, scullery-women, 
keepers of pipes, linen, carpets, and curtains, coffee- 
servers, bed-makers, and bath attendants. But these 
are only employed in great houses. Ordinary gentle- 
men's households rarely consist of more than three or 
four females, who aid each other under the mistress's 
eye.f 

Strictly speaking, Turkish ladies have no regular 

■ Kbalb. a deputy or second. 

f Id iniddling families, the eatabliebment generally coiiBista of a 
houeekeeper, cook, scullion, and bedmaker. The scullion lights ud 
attends to the bath, when that lai.ar; is attached to the house. 
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waitdng' women. The servicee usually performed by 
ladies' maids in Europe can in a great measure be 
dispensed with, from the nature of the dress. Such 
assistance as may be required at the toilet, whether at 
home or at the public bath, is performed by one or 
more of the favourite slaves, who, in great houses, are 
more upon the footing of companions than menials. 
They pardcipate in all the Mnusements of the family, 
and are oilen more richly attired tlian their mistresses. 
The toilet, however, is far from being a rapid operation. 
Both sexes, and men perhaps more than women, pass 
much time in the arrangement of the head and face. 

The male sex employ depilatory tweezers for clear- 
ing the cheeks and brows of irr^ular hidr, and for 
giving to the beard and moustaches the most symme- 
trical regularity. No Turk allows his beard to wander 
in the wild and slovenly luxuriance observable in our 
western cultivators of beards. Men may be seen at 
the barbers' shops, and at the baths, with a small look- 
ing-glass in one hand and a pair of tweezers in the 
other, carefully attending to these forms. 

Ladies, although spared the necessity of smoothing 
the visage, have sundry operations to perform, which 
occupy nearly as much time. Then comes the fashion- 
ing of the head-dress, in which as much art and co- 
quetry are displayed as though their luxuriant tresses 
were intended to he exhibited at a European ball. 

It is of rare occurrence that well conducted female 
slaves are sold. They are, however, frequently libe- 
rated. But manumission is considered rather as a mis- 
o5 
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fortune than a boon bynegresKs, unleeB iu cases where 
they are married to individDalfi enabled to provide for 
them and their families. Instances of marriages be- 
tween Turks and negreases are not frequent. The 
former entertain a natural dislike to such alliances, and 
there is nothing more remarkable than the limited num- 
ber of half caste or mulatto children at Constantinople, 
when compared with the multitude of black women. 
This tends to prove one of two things — either that in- 
fanticide and the use of deleterious drugs prevail to 
great extent ; or that the morality of masters in r^ard 
to their black slaves is upon a much higher scale, than 
is the case in our West India colonies, or in the slave 
provinces of the United States. 

In ordinary families, the female slave most esteemed 
is the dada. She is treated with nearly the same re- 
spect as the mistress, and generally exercises the same 
control over the household as housekeepers or nurses 
are wont to do in England, when they have been in the 
family many years. This is generally their lot. A 
Turkish householder would consider it against all feel- 
ings of nature to maltreat or dispose of the woman 
who had reared his children ; and the latter would 
deem themselves guilty of filial impiety were they to 
discard or neglect Uieir nurses in old age. In this 
respect, Moslems carry their notions of propriety to 
great lengths. 

They not only regard their nurses as second mothers ; 
but, should they have been reared by a Sut Ana (wet 
nurse,) a rare occurrence, they regard their foster bro- 
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thers and sistere as of their own kin. The Koorah 
sanctifies this sentimeDt by forbidding marringes be- 
tween foster brothers and sisters. It is seldom, how- 
erer, that this interdict ib tested. Women of all ranks, 
from the imperial kadioD to' the humble artizan, per- 
form the duties of maternity. Nothing but paramount 
circumstances can induce them to intrust these func- 
tions to hirelings. Tbia system, were it not counte- 
racted by unwholesome and uosubstuitial food, espe- 
cially bad bread, which forms the genera) nutriment of 
all classes, might render Turkish children the most 
healthy, ae they are, generally speaking, the most beau- 
tiful in Europe. But scrofula and cutaneous and gastric 
complaints prevail to great extent, and the languid 
countenances and sallow complexions of these other- 
wise lovely children soon indicate the impurities of 
Uie maternal nourishment, and the still more unwhole- 
some substances in which children are allowed to in- 
dulge after being weaned. 

The philosopher will find, in this custom of indul- 
gence, and its antecedents, causes more potent than 
polygamy or plague for the slow progress of popu- 
lation, when compared with other countries. It is 
admitted by medical men and others, who have strictly 
investigated the extent of polygamy in the capital, 
where the practice fomu the exertion and not the 
rulct that, were it not for the foregoing causes, the 
population would increase rapidly, in spite of the 
efforts made to counteract nature, and of other causes 
that militate agmiist the propagation of the species, of 
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which plague is out the least powerful.* The mortality 
among children in the richest families and most favoured 
positions doubles that of any other country. On seek- 
ing into the causes of death, they are, with few excep- 
tions, to he discovered in inflammatory compldnts, 
arising from the circumstances above mentioned. 

No people in the world are more tenderly attached 
to their progeny than the Turks. None are more de- 
voted to their parental duties, and yet none are more 
unsuccessful in rearing their offspring. This is per- 
ceptible even in the imperial harem. Divers examples 
could be cited. It will suffice to mention Abdoul 
Hamid, who, out of nineteen children, left only two 
sons and three daughters, and Mahmoud II., who had 
twenty-three children, of whom seven only survived 
the first years of infancy. The present Saltan has 
already lost four out of eight infantB.f On the other 
hand, few deformed or misshapen children are met 
with, unless it be in the curved or bandied form of the 
legs, resulting from the mode of swathing during in- 
fancy, and the subsequent custom of crossing the 
limbs under the body, when seated. 

Although slaves receive no wages, they are well 

* Upnarda of 200,000 bodIs were carried off by the three peBtilences 
that raisged the city within the last thirty years. To gapply this defi' 
ciency, it nauld require more th&a 7,000 children eitnt Ca hare been 
born annuany. According to Evlia, 3,000 persons died daily of the plague 
that broke out in Selim's reign. 

t The employment of able Eoropean physieiani wiii probably produce 
beneficial resnlts. Among these ma; be naioed, the English doctors 
Millingen, M'Carthy, Macgoffac, and Glascott, and the German phy. 
sicisns, Doctois Bernsrd, Spltier, and Herman. 
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clothed, and partake of the aame fore as their masterg, , 
after whom they dtae, aad of the Bame disheB. In caaed 
of illness, they are treated with extreme care, resulting 
Wtb from humanity and interest. In lieu of wages, 
presents are frequently made them of money, articles 
of apparel, and finery, especi^y on great solemnities, 
such aB births, marriages, circumcisions, Beiraro, and 
so forth. A young Turkish Efiendy once showed me a 
pair of valuable diamond and emerald-root ear-rings, 
intended aa a present to his nurse, upon her marriage 
establishment, as a free woman. 

They derive profits also from baksish, as no visits are 
paid or received, no message carried, without a present 
being expected by the recipient's servants. These gitts 
form a lai^e additional item in the expenditure of lega- 
tions, having frequent intercourse with the different 
chiefB of departments, and augment in proportion to 
the visitor's rank. To be the bearer of good intelli- 
gence also commands a suitable reward. 

The following amusing anecdote is related of a trick 
played by one great public functionary on another, 
relative to muzda,* which might hare terminated seri- 
ously. In 1829, when the Porte received intelli- 
gence of the fall of Varna, no man dared to communi- 
cate the fatal news to Sultan Mahmoud. However, aa 
the fact could not be concealed many hours, it fell to 
the lot of the Serasker, Khosref Pasha, to take upon 
himself this perilous duty. He therefore proceeded to 

D the bearer of good tidings. The 
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Beglerbey palace for this purpose ; but, fuding the 
Sultan out of humour and ilUprepared to receive m- 
telligence of this irritating nature, the wily com- 
mander-in-chief deemed it prudent to postpone the 
announcement to a later hour, when the imperial 
kief might be more propitiouB. 

On quitting the mabain, Khosref met Abdullah 
EBendy, the Hekim Baahy, on th<; point of entering. 
This worthy functionary, whose name has been re- 
peatedly mentioned, was celebrated for the rarioua 
schemes practised by him to obtain good news, and 
to be their bearer, with the view of obtaining muzda. 
In tills design he had frequenUy proved successful, 
and among others no one bad contributed more 
largely to his good luck than Khosref. 

On seeing the latter, Abdullah Eflendy paid him 
many compliments on bis healthy looks, and, as be- 
came a good courtier and chief physician, eagerly in- 
quired concerning the Sultan's kief, and the mode in 
wliich he had received the afflicting intelligence. 
" Alhamd' ull 'illah *ir rebb ul Aleminn (Pruse be to 
God, Iiord of the Universe)^ ejaculated Khosref, with 
affected unction and upturned eyes. " Praise be to 
Allfdi-— the shadow of God received the fatal news with 
greater composure than could be expected, and I leil 
him resigned to the decrees of the AU-wise." " God 
is great and merciful !" rejoined Abdullah, in the same 
devout strain. " The centre of the world has the soul 
of a lion enclosed in the bosom of a dove. I have 
news to communicate that may perchance wipe out 
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the sorrow of Vama, and cause him to whiten m^ 
face." ^'laaballahl Inshallah !" replied Khoeref, as 
he passed onwards, and dropped into his kayik. In 
a few minutes the Hekint Bashy stood in the Sultan's 
presence, and, throwing himself at Mahmond's feet, 
excUimed : " O, king of kings 1 If there he glory in 
victory, there is atill greater honour in supporting 
adversity with composure and resignation to divine 
decrees. That which God ordaini, man cannot giun- 

" What is the matter, Hekim Bashy, what luls thee? 
Eh ! Eh ! some fresh murder committed by your 
bolus? speak!" rejoined the Sultan, astounded at the 
Hekim 's exordium. 

" A hair torn from the linn's mane is but a feeble 
trophy in the hands of unworthy enemies," answered 
Abdullah. « Please God " 

•* What has hf^pened to you, Hekim Bashy ?" 
excltumed Mahmoud, interrupting him. " Come to the 
point— speak pluoly." 

" That which is written by the finger of the re- 
cording angel is immutable, and pre-determined," 
answered Abdullah. 

" By ray beard and head !" said the Sultan, raising 
his voice, ** the man is drunk, or trying experiments 
upon bis master '. Speak, I repeat, plainly, or it will 
go hard with you." 

" Centre of the nniverse ! your slave's head is at ' 
your feet. But he has good news to communicate 
that will doubtless dispel the clouds of just sorrow 
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which darken the imperial hrow. Although the infidel 
Moecoffu have treacherouBly conquered Varna —'" * 
"Varna!" roared out the Sultan, "Varna con- 
quered ! It is false ! it cannot be !" and thereupon 
be Bprang up, and sending the Hekim Bashy pro* 
Btrate on his back with a kick, he ruahed into bis 
private apartments, where be ehut himself up, and 
gave vent to his grief and anger, leaving Abdullah 
Ei&ndy to slink off, and vow eternal vengeance upon 
Khosref. When the latter at some future period was 
asked by the Sultan why he had played this trick upon 
the worthy hunter of muzda, Khosref merely replied in 
the words of Saadi — " Be the harbinger of good 
tidings, O nightingale— leave bad news to be borne by 
the owl." f 

The notions enterttuned in Europe of slavery in the 
Ottoman empire are generally most erroneous. Divest 
it of the name, and slavery, as it exists in Turkish 
families, loses almost all its severity. Slaves, generally 
speaking, are more happy, better treated, and leas 
subject to the vicissitudes of life, than iree servants in 
Turkey, and superior in these respects to the general 
class of menials in Europe. Under every drcumstance, 
their condition may be considered as consummate 
felicity, when compared with that of the vast majority 



ed, or had Iiet Mo- 
ri cammuid, it is probable that 
it might have resisted succeasfally, in spite of evei; diiadvuitoge. 

f M. Cadalvene, in his " Deal Aaaiet de I'Histoire de I'Orieat, 
gi*e> a TersioD of this anecdote, 
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of slaves in Christian colonies and in the United 
States. 

Cases of ill treatment on the part of masters are not 
more frequent at Constantinople thau that of masters 
to apprentices in London. It is true, in the one case, 
the ttggriered has parents and the vatchful eye of jus- 
tice to protect him, and the certainty of emancipation 
at the expiration of the seventh year; whereas the 
power of the Turkish proprietor is absolute, and the 
right of manumission arbitrary. But this despotic 
power is mitigated by social customs — by the influ- 
ential opinion of the mahal (quarter) in which the par- 
ties reside, and by the natural good feeling and humane 
disposition of the majority of the people.* 

The law does not enforce enfranchisement at any 
period, but custom has converted practice into law ; 
and herein " adet," the bane of the empire in many 
respects, produces salutary results. Slavery also is no 
bar to mani^e. It would be easy to mention fifty 
names. One will suffice, tJiat of Namik Pasha, for- 
merly ambassador to our Court. He has two wives, 
both of whom were Circassian slaves. His beautiful 
children are all Intimate. 

On the other hand, slavery is often the road to the 
highest honours. The celebrated Capudan Pasha, 
Kutchuk Hossein, husband of Esma Sultana, sister to 
Mahmond II., was a Circassian slave. The venerable 

* The moral iDBueoce of the mabal, or neighboorhood, U, Coatlan- 
tinople U equivalent slmosC to the force bf Inn. No man can long de^ 
tbia Qoigliboarljr opiaioD. 
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Khosref Pasha, who during fifty years filled the higheet 
dignitieB of state, was in the same condition. Halil 
Pasha, brother-in-law to the present Sultan, and now 
Capudan Pasha, was slare to Khosref. Reschid Mo- 
hammed, recently governor of Beyrout, was also slave 
to Khosref. Suleiman Pasha, a general of cavalry, aod 
negro, was also a slave. Hundreds of others might be 
added. 

In Europe the different classes of society are divided 
by distinctions of birth. Hereditary honours, with few 
exceptions, there take precedence of temporary official 
rank. Titles are coveted, that those without ante- 
cedents may ennoble posterity, while those boasdng of 
noble forefathers look back with pride to their prede- 
cessors' honours. There, any admixture of inferior 
blood is regarded as a slur upon the family escutcheon, 
and the idea of springing from or admitting the alli- 
ance of a slave, nay, even of a free servant, would 
revolt the most unprejudiced. Even where the ori^n 
is royal on one side and impure on the other, the blot 
is perpetuated, and the bar sinister of heraldic prudery 
points out to successive generations the illegitimacy of 
descent. But in Turkey there are, generally speaking, 
no family distinctioDs or records, no hereditary titles, 
and few family names. 

Some exceptions may, however, be met with, for 
instance, the present Sheikh Islam, Mecky Zadeh, 
who, among other singularities and proofs of wealth, 
never, it is said, wears a wust-shawl twice in the 
same month — Malek Pasha Zadeh, titular grand 
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judge of Roomelia, descended from the famous Malek 
Pasha, grand vizir to Bajazet II. — Arab Zadeb, the 
celebrated calligrapber, whose family dates from 1550. 
— SpLnakjee Zadeh (spinach man's tion), a mollah of 
Stambol, dating from 1680 — Ibrahim Khan Oglou 
Zadeh : bis members of this family, which dates from 
16^, have held high civil functions, — Guerm^an Oglou, 
descended from the ancient kings of Kutaya. Mo- 
hammed Bey Effiendy, a wealthy member of this 
family, was proceeding, one day, to mosque, with a 
rosary in his hand, called besh yoaz tesbih, consisting 
of 500 fine pearls. By some accident, the string broke, 
and the pearls fell to the ground. Thereupon the 
servants hastened to pick them up. But Guerro^an 
Oglou interposed, saying, ** When seed falls from the 
over-ripe sheaf. Just men leave them to the birds 
which God has made." And on he walked with his 
attendants, leaving the poor to scramble for this rich 
god-send. 

The custom of the Arabs, who were proud of their 
genealogy, has thus fallen into general disuse. The 
only aristocracy is that of place, dependent upon so- 
vereign will. In all cases, men's titles perish with 
themselves. Until a recent period, their children in- 
herited little else than the task of making their fortunes, 
and of seeking to rise to favour, without encountering 
the fate of their parents, whose property, when not 
made wakoof, was generally seized by Sultans. 

There is, consequently, no distinguishing title of 
birth between the sons of pashas and those of simple 
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artisans, unless it be that of Bey Zadeh, given by 
courtesy to the children of men holding high functions. 
But this appellation generally merges when they grow 
up, and is superseded by that of effendy or pasha. 
There exists, however, a class of persons called 
ridjal, sometimes translated "noble;" but it more 
properly designates aristocracy of place, and is only 
given to such individuals as have held o£Bce, imd still 
retain either titular rank or court privileges— such, for 
instance, as ex-vizirs, ministers, judges, and moufly, 
who are entitled to appear before the Sultan, on certfun 
solemn occasions. 

The only instance of hereditary rank formerly ac- 
knowledged were the dery beys (valley lords). They 
transmitted their title and estates to their next heirs, 
and, in default of male issue, could nominate a suc- 
cessor. But when Sultan Mahmoud abolished these 
feudal lords, all vestige of hereditary rank disappeared 
in the empire, that is, with the exception of the Sbereef 
of Mecca, whose dignity was declared hereditary by 
the Prophet. The family of the present Shereef, a 
lineal descendant of the great tribe of Beny-kytadas, 
has ruled at Mecca from A.D. ISOl.* All these cir- 
cumstances considered, it will not appear extraordinary 
thatTurks holding high official rank should feel no reluc- 
tance to marry slaves, or that some should prefer such 
connexions to those with free women. It must also be 

• The holden of timara (miliUry Gefe) were Dot dUtingaished b; 
hereditary titles, ^though the lands granted to them for the mainte- 
nance of the troops passed from father to son. 
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borne ia mind that the law does not admit of ille^d- 
macy, when the father ia known, and, even if the 
father be unknown and the mother free, the child is 
entitled to alt the rights of the mother's position as 
regards inheritance. All these circumstances tend to 
soflen the character of slavery, and to place it upon an 
exceptional footing.* 

It is not intended to defend the principle of slavery. 
Such an attempt would be against justice and humanity. 
All that I propose is, to show that the laws and cuB- 
toms relative to the treatment of slaves in Turkey 
diveat their condition of its worst features, and place 
the slave upon nearly the same level as the free servitor ; 
nay, in many instances, the condition of the one, 
especially of white slaves, ia superior to the other ; as 
the path of fortune and honour ia more accessible to the 
dependent and protected slave than to the independent 
man of lower degree. Strange as it may appear, the 
former regard themselves as superior to the latter in the 
household hierarchy, and are conatant objects of envy. 
Within the last ten years, however, the importation of 
white slarea has considerably diminished. The war 
with Russia has induced the Circassians to keep their 
sons at home for patriotic purposes, and the decreasing 
wealth of Turkish pashas has caused them to renounce 
these expensive purchaaea. 

Turkish legislation relative to slavery, of which an 

* The pith; and aoaaiwerable despatch of Lord Ponsooby to Lord Pal- 
merstun has been published. It ctjntained in a few lines aJI that coald 
he said to prove the iniposelbilityoCCoreigiiiuterfereiiitetipoiithis subject. 
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outline will be given in the next chapter, will be fonnd 
to be infinitely more humane than that of the RomaDB, 
whose lawB are go much vaunted, and a hnndredfold 
more Chriatianlike than that of the Christian Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, to whose degenerate descendants 
many people vould &iu restore European Turkey : 
forgetting the while that those who could not hold are 
ill fitted to retake, and that those who can scarcely 
govern themselves are utterly disqualified from govern- 
ing others. A woful stroke of policy was that Navarino, 
which unmade Turkey, without making Greece ; which 
paved the way for the destructioa of British interests 
and influence at Constantinople, without obtaining an 
equivalent at AUiens : and this for the sole benefit (^ 
Russia, a more deadly enemy to British influence and 
interests in the East than all Eaiope and Asia combined. 

Those who burst asunder the chains of Greece, and 
vaunted their diplomatic skill and philanthropic prowess, 
shut their eyes, it would appear, to futurity. In the 
intoxication of momentary triumph, they lost sight 
of inevitable consequences — consequences that slowly 
but surely tend to throw Greece, Roomelia, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Albania, and even the Dardanelles, into the 
hands of Russia, even as Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Servia, are now prostrate before her, in defiance of 
treaties, in defiance of prudence, and even of common 
foresight. 

In the general outcry raised against Turkey, resulting 
too oilen from political objects or religious prejudices, 
launched forth in most instances also by men who have 
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liad little opportunity and less disposition to study or 
judge the national character impartially, slavery is 
denounced as a proof of the mercilesa barbarity of the 
people, of tbeir inveterate hostility to civilization and 
reform, nay, as an excuse for partitioning the empire. 

But, if this be admitted by way of hypothesis, it falls 
as a keen reproof upon half the population of the 
United States, and may be employed as a cutting re- 
proach to a vast body of Frenchmen, who would fain 
rush to war with Great Britain, in order to frustrate 
British efforts for suppressing the rery practice which 
these pseudo- philanthropists most violently condemn. 
Again, if this be admitted, how much more barbarous 
must be the conduct of those without whose co-opera- 
tion slavery in the Ottoman empiri; might perhaps be 
extirpated, or reduced within the narrowest limit ! 

Look to Circassia, whose inhabitants are in so many 
respects worthy of the sympathies and support of 
Europe. There we see fathers and uncles seizing and 
sending their children or relatives to be sold as slaves, 
and, in fact, rearing up a portion of their children for 
no other purpose than bondage. We are told that 
Circassian children look forward with pleasure to the 
day when they are to be shipped as articles of traffic ; 
and it is asserted that they consider slavery as no 
disgrace. But, whether the motive of parents be am- 
bition or mere lucre, the end is equally objectionable. 

Negro tribes defend their offspring to the last gasp, 
and the victims are carried off by force ; whereas the 
Circassians become voluntary dealers In their own 
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fleah and bloud, and reap an odious profit from this 
degrading traffic. Some of their children may, it ia true, 
become mothers of Sultans and Sultanas, or wires of 
pashas and honourable men ; but they run a much 
greater risk of being purchased as concubines, since 
the number of marriages to thoRe of imported slaves is 
in the proportion of little more than 30 per cent. 
The boys also may rise to the highest dignities ; but 
they too are exposed to remain for life deprived of 
freedom and civil rights. 

Look also at Egypt. Reflect upon the conduct of 
Mehemet All, the greatest wholesale slave-hunter in 
the universe. Look to the ravaged villages of Sennar, 
Nubia, and parts of Abyssinia. Consider for a moment 
the horrors perpetrated by this '* enlightened" pasha's 
orders, and wonder that men who are most ardent in 
their clamours for liberty and universal sufirage 
should hold up this uncompromising tyrant, this de- 
stroyer of Egypt, as a model of civilization and wise 
government 1 

Never, perhaps, was there an instance in history 
of a tyranny more unbending, or a selfish avarice 
more unlimited, than that of the satrap, on whom 
compliments have been lavished in our House of Com- 
mons ; because he cunningly abstained from interrupt- 
ing a transit, from which he derived large profits at the 
moment, and by which be well knew that he should lay 
a foundation for realizing subsequent benefits. To 
have acted otherwise would have been the conduct of a 
man bent on self-destruction — and that is not his 
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object, however great might have been bis impru- 
dence in listening to evil coimsels, during the years 
immediately preceding 1841. 

All men cry out against the Negro tribes that make 
war upon each other, for the sole object of selling 
their captives into the merciless hands of Christian 
slave dealers, more cold-blooded and barbarous than 
the savage warriors themselves. But no man holds up 
the finger against Mehemet AU, whose slave-hunting 
expeditions have been conducted upon an unlimitad 
scale, and who encourages the hideous trafEc by every 
meauB in his power; culling the finest of the male 
victims to fill the ranks of his army, and permitting at 
Cairo the roost scandalous and indecent profligacy with 
the females ; so that even Christians can purchase 
these women, and then cast them off by re-sale, even 
though they be pregnant or with infants at the breast. 
Instances of this occur so frequently that they have 
ceased to be a subject of rematk. 

The conduct of Mehemet Ali, though unjustifiable, 
may be understood. He treats human flesh as he does 
the products of the earth. But how can we define the 
conduct of the Circassians, who trafllic in their own 
flesh and blood, and calculate upon their children's 
bodies as mere articles of trade 1 Still more difficult 
is it to comprehend how men, who nobly venture their 
lives in defence of their mountain hearths, can devote 
to bondage and all its penalties those who ought to 
constitute the glory and consolation of these hearths. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SLAVEET LAWS. 

Each clause relating to slavery is minutely laid down 
in the code of laws,' and has either been confirmed or 
abrogated by divera fethwas. Some clauses have, never- 
theleBs, been gradually modified or entirely set aside by 
custom, stronger in many instances even than the pre- 
cepts of the Kooran or oral statutes. Witness the use 
of fermented liquids, music, the establishment of mo- 
nopolies, and the introduction of dissection. 

The principal features of the slave laws, as they exist 

• Hadiya. 
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literally and practically, may be classed uuder the 
tbree following heads: let. The original condition of 
those who are subject to slavery ; 2d. the powers of 
proprietors over slaves, and the social position of the 
latter; and Sd, the mode and degrees of enfranchise- 
ment, as established by law and ttunctioned by custom. 
We will treat of them in the above order. 

Persons subject to Slavery. 

a. All individuals of either sex, belonging to nations 
actually at war with the Porte, whether MuHselman or 
Infidel, taken in battle by sea or land, or by stratagem 
upon an enemy's territory, are liable, according to the 
strict wording of the law, to be treated as slaves. They 
become the property of those who first lay hands upon 
them in battles or forays ; but, when towns surrender or 
ships are captured, without actual hand to hand colli- 
sion, the prisoners are sold, and the produce is divided 
in shares among the actors, after the government has 
received its fifth, for which commanders are respon- 
sible. This twenty per cent may be claimed in money 
or kind, as the government may decide. 

In early times, the latter was preferred, as Sultans 
thereby recruited their Janissaries and Bostanjys. 
According to the strict letter, all countries not profess- 
ing Islam are held to be " enemy's land," (dar ul 
barb) ; their inhabitants are supposed to be at perpetual 
war with Musaelmans, and thence subject to be seized 
and sold as slaves. This practice was adhered to 
during several centuries, and gave rise to the depreda- 
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tioDB of the Turkish and African corsairB. It is need- 
less to Btty, that the force of eveats has put an end to 
this harharous pretension. 

b. All negroes, not Masaelrnans, carried off from their 
own country, no matter how. But the distincUcm of 
creed is not maintiuned as an exemption. The whole- 
sale slave-hunters of Egypt never pause to aacert^n the 
belief of their victims, and in their expeditions itidis- 
criminately carry off both Pagans and Moslems. Nor 
does initiation into Islam, which immediately follows 
capture, any way mitigate their fate. To this clase 
may be added all white slaves, voluntarily brought for 
sale by Circassian or Georgian dealers.* 

c. All children, born of slaves, white or black, whose 
parents have not been enfranchised, or who are the 
issue of female slaves by unknown fathers, or by men 
not entitled to manumit the mothers, that is, by any 
other man than the proprietor, are unconditional slaves. 
In the event also of the female being the joint property 
of husband and wife, or mother and son, the power of 
manumissi<Hi does not rest with the man alone ; thus, 
unless the wife or mother consent, the child is re- 
garded as a slave. But when the child's father is a 
free man, having the right to liberate, or when he has 
received permission from his co-proprietor to hold com- 
merce with the slave, then the child's freedom is absolute. 

Power of proprietors over Slaves. 
This power, though legally despotic,is much mitigated 
' QeorgiBDB sre became eiceedipgly icsrce. Th* traffic with that 
coDntry is rendered iinprscticable by Rasaia. 
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by social practices. Proprietors may sell, give, hire 
out, or lend slaves, whether male or female, and may 
employ them in any way they may think fit, providing it 
be not for illegal purposes. Females also may be treated 
as concubines, and then sold, as sometimes occurs ; but, 
if they become pregnant, proprietors mast maintain and 
grant all the rights of legitimacy to their offspring. 
■Thus it rarely happens that men dispose of female 
slaves, until it be ascertained that they are not in this 
condition ; nor would purchasers be easily found with- 
out a guarantee to this effect. Consequently, females 
sent to the bazar to be sold, frequently rem^n two 
or three months on probation. Thence perhaps results 
the large apparent population of the market." 

Social rather than legal prescriptions act as a bar 
to wanton abandonment of mothers or children, and 
also prevent proprietors from separating mothers and 
children, and selling the latter before the age of ado- 
lescence. Several fethwas have declared this practice 
to be legal, but most reprehensible, When the above 
impediment does not exist, great facilities for change 
are offered. Indeed, it frequently happens that men 
desirous to have a family and not being able to m^ntain 
more than one white slave at a time, will part with 
those who prove sterile, in order to purchase others, in 
hopes of their desire being accomplished. Then, if the 

• Afethwuof Bekja Abdullah Effaod; declajaa it lanful fbr men Co 
inatTf widow* in a state of pregaiDcy, bat the mBiri&ge caanot be cciii- 
summated aotil the child be born, so that the iafsoC inherits of it» own 
father, and notot its step-tther. The same rale hnldsgood in regard to 
slaie*, whose issne in this case belongs Co the proper tiUber. 
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new purchases prove fruitfu], they generally take them 
ti) wife, and freedom ia granted from the hour that the 
legal declaration of marriage is made. 

It is affirmed by some commentators that masters 
can marry slaves without eofranchising them. Strictly 
spealcing, this may he the case, and the custom exists in 
some countries professing Islam. But the letter of the 
law is abrogated by practice in Turkey. Any indivi- 
dual legally recognising a slave as his wife would be 
held up as devoid of all religion, principle, and decency, 
were he not to liberate her forthwith ; and sliU more 
so were he to propose to sell her, whether a mother or 
not. The law compels no man to espouse his slave, nor 
does the latter become de jure free by the act of 
marriage; but universal custom renders enfranchise- 
ment an imperative consequence. 

Women thus married may be repudiated at will ; 
but in that case husbands must, as in all cases of 
divorce, announce their intention three times, and at 
three intervals of a mouth each, to the magistrate of the 
quarter. They must also grant to repudiated women a 
dowry proportionate to their means. The facility of 
divorce is such, however, that women, if mothers, 
prefer remaining slaves to being legally married; as 
they are aware that custom prevents their being sold, 
when in the former condition ; whereas their having a 
family is no bar to divorce when married. The 
prospect of freedom is no counterpoise to the fear of 
being cast off and abandoned with a small dowry in 
maturer age. 
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Proprietors may inflict chaBtisemeDt on slaves, but 
tbia must not extead to unnecessary severity or to the 
injury of eye or limb. In such cafie, slaves are en- 
titled to complain to the magistrates, and the latter can 
compel masters to sell them, in the hopes of their falling 
into more humane hands — a sorrowful compensation. 
They can also compel the aggressor to pay a portion of 
the fine attached to similar assaults on free men. In 
the event of masters murdering slaves, the fisc can 
also claim the price of blood, which amounts to the 
full value of the Hlave, always provided that it does not 
equal 10,000 drachms of silver, the blood-price of free 
men. But cases of this kind rarely occur, or, if they 
should occur, they are carefully concealed ; for acts of 
barbarity are not only punishable at law, bat are held 
in deserved execration by the community at large. 

The atrocious act of cruelty ascribed to Mehemet 
All of Tophana has been mentioned. The excuse was 
a violation of harem laws. This alone saved the per- 
petrator from punishment ; but it did not secure him 
from general reprobation. Indeed, he wonld have been 
disgraced and banished, had it not been for the power- 
ful protection of Riza Pasha, whose omnipotence is 
more dangerous, perhaps, to the welfare, honour, and 
security of the Ottoman empire, than the pressure 
from without. It is through Riza's protection that the 
Pasha of Tophana has been raised to the rank of field- 
marshal (mushir), and maintained in favour : a poor 
compliment to Austria, whose flag was insulted under 
his eye, and a libel on humanity and civilization, whose 
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laws be seta at defiance. There was a time not far dis- 
tant when England might hare interfered, but she is 
now poverleas at tbe Porte. 

At the present day, female slaves, both black and 
white, are not only clothed as richly as their mistresses, 
but infinite pains are taken to educate the one and to 
instruct tbe others in all dotoestic duties calculated to 
be of service to them, whether in bondage or freedom. 
Similar attentitm is paid to tbe instruction of males. 
In great houses, white slaves are placed in the path of 
distinctions and honours, and blacks are carefully and 
kindly treated. In middling families, white male slaves 
are rarely found ; but negroes are more common, and 
are taught their master's trade. At tbe end of seven 
or nine years they are generally liberated, and admitted 
to work as journeymen ; so that, in due time, they may 
set up in business for themselves. 

Instances repeatedly occur where fathers and 
mothers, desirouH to find suitable wives for their sons, 
prefer white slaves to free women ; especially such 
girls as have been educated in their own families, or in 
those of near relatives. They argue thus : " The 
daughter of an acquuntance may be recommended to 
us. She may possess personal attractions, good con- 
nexiime, and fair prospects. But what do we know of 
her character or disposition ? She may be of unamiable 
and uncongenial habits. We are strangers to her 
person, and ignorant of her temper and acquirements. 
Her relatives may bring dissension into our family, 
and she may be tbe reverse of all we most desire in a 
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daughter-in-law. On the other hand, when a elave hae 
been reared in our own house, we know her thoroughly. 
She has been fashioned by our own hands. She re- 
gards us as her second parents. She is accustomed 
to our opinions and mode of life ; the only difference 
is that she will become our daughter l^^ly, in lieu of 
our adopted child — the wife instead of the sister of 

Thus it often occurs that parents purchase young 
females of the age of eight or ten, and educate them 
for the purpose of forming good wives for th«r sons ; 
and thus it .is also that girls of this class frequently 
possess greater accomplishments thati those free born. 
But this muit not be taken as a general rule. Indeed, 
supposing the number of Circassian girla, now annually 
imported into Stambol, to average five huitdred, it may 
be said that not more than a fourth are likely to form 
good wives, and that the marriages of this class do not 
exceed from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
annually.* 

Turkish gentlemen of respectability often expreas 
themselves strongly in condemnation of the practice 
of marrying Geor^an or Circassian women. They 
describe the former as dull, uninteresting, and indif- 
ferent to their domesdc duties; as mere machines, 
apparently taking no other interest in life than is ex- 
cited by the material functions of eating, drinking, 

* The Tophana alave-dealerB affirmed that not mom than fifteen 
veasela, averagiog i:argoea of from thirty-five tn fartj-five, had been able 
to pat to tea from the CircasBUui coast daring last year ( 1 843). 
r5 
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bathing, and dressing, of which they are inordinately 
fund, and thence extravagant. The latter are depicted 
as the reverse — bold, independent, obstinate, intriguing, 
and constantly meddling in aifairs not within their 
sphere ; prone to expense, yet selfish and avaricionB ; 
disobedient wives and passionate mothers. 

The position of slave-wires, no matter what the 
husband's condition or rank, is also a drawback. Inde- 
pendently of their having no prospect of fortune to add 
to the common stock, on the demise of parents, they 
are always regarded as inferior to free-bom women, 
and constantly hamper the husband with ppor members 
of their femily, who come to the capibd to seek em- 
ployment. The distinctive appellation of Eadinn is 
annexed to their names ; and their free-born female 
connexions by marriage, who regard them as inferiors, 
will scarcely deign to rise when they enter an apart- 
ment. Other young men, again, prefer these mar- 
riages, knowing that their wives, if slaves, have no 
relations to interfere and protect them in case of mal- 
treatment, or to shelter and counsel them, should 
divorce be desired by the husband. 

Female slaves from the imperial harem, and from 
those of the Sultana mother and other Sultanas, are 
frequently given in marriage to public functionaries 
and to men holding places about court. They are, for 
the most part, highly educated, and receive handsome 
marriage presents and dowries.* In general, however, 

• When free girla are married, they do not receive portione or allow- 
ances nf aay kind during the parenU' UveB. The haabinii ct 
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the persona thoB intended to be favoured, and their 
relations, object to these tnKiriages, and unwillingly 
receive these proofs of imperial munificence. Such 
alliances are seldom happy- or fortunate. They may 
occasionally lead to promotion and advancement, but 
they generally tend to domestic discord. The ladies 
are frequently full of pretension and caprice, self- 
willed, and extravagant, and much more disposed to 
mix in court and political intrig;ue8, than to devote 
themselves to household duties. Then, if husbands 
remonstrate, or attempt to enforce obedience, they 
throw themselves upon their imperial protectors, and 
menace the sufferer with the wrath of sultana and 
sultanas. 

To take one of these ladies to wife is generally a 
forerunner to domestic broils and martyrdom, unless 
the husband be some great man who has suf&cient 
power to enforce obedience. Such marrii^s niay be 
likened to those of the old French regime, between the 
young court ladies and the gallants, who sought ad- 
vancement through these uneasy alliances. When 
Sultanas — that is, daughters or sisters of Sultans— are 
given in marriage to Pashas, the husband, in most 
cases, is the mere slave of his imperial wife. He can- 
not enter her apartments without pernnasion. He 
cannot oppose either her wishes or caprices ; and, as it 
continually happens, he is subject to disgrace and 

the dowry or settlement, which is regolateil between the parents and 
traatees on both aider, according to the husband's wealth, ranch niter 
the manner of English marriage- settlements. 
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punishment if he chance to offend. Her property is 
exclusively her own for the time being, and at her death 
revertid to the dvil list. During her life, the husband 
enjoys no precedence, in virtue of his connectioa with 
the throne. His aooe are doomed to inevitable death, 
and his daughters receive no other rank or title than 
that which they would enjoy as issue of 6rst-class 
Pashas. 

The power of masters over the property of slaves is 
abeolute. The latter can neither possess nor inherit. 
Whilst in a state of unconditioual servitude, all tfaey 
have or may earn belongs to their proprietors. Even 
in the event of being enfranchised, and dying without 
issue, they cannot will away property. It reverts, ac- 
cording to the law called Vela, to the masters who 
liberate them, as a just return for money spent in edu- 
cation, and for the liberty previously granted. In this 
respect, Turkish slaves do not enjoy greater advant^es 
than those of ancient Rome, who by law were thus 
designated — Servi, in potestate domini, sunt ut pecora, 
jumenta, et ceterce res. 

But Turkish slaves can give evidence in courts of 
justice against their masters, as ii proved by the fol- 
lowing occurrence. This case, both iu regard to the 
admission of the evidence of slaves and to its general 
features, affords a remarkable example of Turkish juris- 
prudence. It is transUted from the official summary 
of the trial and judgment of Djailan Agha, for the mur- 
der of Eoodret Allah Efiendy Cm the spring of 1841 .) 

" A professor (Moodariss), named Fmz Ullah Elfendy, 
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librarian to Tahir Bey, minister of commerce, was ioti- 
mately acquainted and connected by rarions commercial 
speculations with a certain DjaJilan Agha, a native of 
MoDBBtir. The latter, meeting, one day, Koodret Allah 
Effendy, a youth of sixteen, son to the above mentioned 
Faiz Ullah, invited him to pass the erening at his 
house. Koodret Allah, having ohtuned his father's 
perDiiBsion, accepted the invitation, and proceeded to the 
Agha's abode. On reaching the honsi:, situated in the 
suburb of Djabaly, Koodret found there the major of a 
regiment of infantry, Alif Aglia; and, dinner being 
over, the Ume was passed in merry conversation, and 
in drinking wine, from which Koodret Allah, a fearer 
of God, had hitherto abstained. 

" Seeing that his young guest's brain was affected, 
I>)anan ordered his servant Roustem, a free man, and 
his slave Zirer, to conduct Koodret Allah into one of 
the apartments of his harem, whither be himself sub- 
sequently retired, after dismissing his other guest, 
Alif Agha, and commanding Roustem to remain in 
the outer apartments. Many minutes had not elapsed 
before screams and cries of distress proceeded from 
the inner chambers, where Djaiian was shut up with 
Koodret Alia. Alif, who was still at the house door 
conversing wiUi Roustem and others, having heard 
these cries, returned up sUurs, and, justified by cir- 
cumstances, brolte into the harem, where the first 
object that met their eyes was the lifeless but still 
palpitating body of Koodret Allah, bathed in a lake of 
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" What had happened ? What were the true causes 
of this terrible spectacle ? The torch of truth refused 
to throw its light upou this horrible mystery. One 
witness, the slave Ziver, could alone furnish the re- 
quisite testimony ; but his extreme youth, he being 
only between eight and nine years of age, prevented 
his affirmations from being received, otherwise than as 
circumstantiBl evidence.* He, it appears, was shut 
up in the chamber with Djtulan Agha and Koodret 
Allah. The crime, therefore, must have been com- 
mitted in his presence, and his affirmations bore a 
stamp of truth, rendered more worthy of credit from 
the extreme antecedent depravity of the accused. 

" The evidence of the slave Ziver was to the follow- 
ing effect. Djailan Agha had testified intentions 
towards his young guest, which divine and human laws 
declare to he execrable. After vunly employing sup- 
plications and menaces in order to gratify his abomina- 
ble passion, he had resource to violence ; meeting, 
however, with obstinate resistance, his fury knew no 
bounds ; he consequently overwhelmed his victim with 
blows, and then, deaf to the prayers and supplications 
of the unfortunate youth, and blind to worldly and 
eternal consequences, drew a poniard from his girdle 
and plunged it into his bosom. The blade, penetrat- 
ing near to the heart, attacked the vitnl organs, and 
death instantly ensued. 



■ This obsetv&Cion of the tribunal tkdniits the reception of flav 
evidence, but denies it in this instance ao plea of extreme jonth. I 
this point, practice i> »t variance with the written Uw. 
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"The victim's father, having been immediately ap- 
prized of this terrible tragedy, loit no time in bringing 
hie action against the murderer. The competent autho- 
rities forthwith took cognizance of the affair. Djailan 
Agha was Beize(i||^and impriisoned, and the utmost 
activity was displayed in forwarding the ends of justice. 
The case was at once submitted to the highest tribunal, 
and a special cominisaion was appointed.* Nothing was 
neglected, in short, that could contribute to substan- 
tiate the truth. During all the examinations, question- 
ings, and cross-questionings, to which the accused was 
subjected, he pertinaciously adhered to a system of 
complete negation, and persisted in declaring that Koo- 
dret Allah, maddened with wine, was the author of his 
own death, llie commission, acting upon recognized 
principles, instituted a rigid inquiry into the previous 
habits and mode of life of Djailan and his victim ; so 
that it might satisfy itself as to those of the former, 
and also ascertain if there could be any cause for suicide 
on the part of the latter. The result of the one was 
confirmation of evil reports; that ofthe other, absence 
for predisposing causes. The witness Ziver, being also 
closely and repeatedly questioned, rigidly adhered to 
his depositions, and invariably declared that Djailan 
Agha drew forth his dagger, and, seeing the youth 
attempt to escape by the dour, pursued and slew him. 

" A report to this effect having been drawn up by 
the special commission, and presented to the Supreme 

• The Sapreme Couocil holds its sittinga in the Arz Oiiassr (ehsni- 
ber of appeals) aod may ba likened to the French Court of Cosimtion. 
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Council of Justice, the accused, the alare Zirer, and 
the father of the deceased, with Alif Agha and Rou- 
stem, the serrant, were placed at the bar, and sub- 
jected to the most minute esamination. Nothing was 
omitted that could elicit the trutWbut no new light 
was obtained. The evidence of the slave was remark- 
able for its precision ; but he was the only witness, and 
the Supreme Council determined that it could not pro- 
nounce condemnation upon the testimony of a child, 
notwithstanding the stamp of truth which appeared to 
characterise bis evidence. The affair was therefore 
transferred to the court of the Sheikh Islam. 

"Having been brought before the tribunal of the chief 
(tf the law, Djailan continued to assert his innocence, 
whilst the slave Ziver persisted in bis previous affirma- 
tions. Seeing, however, according to the letter of 
religious statutes, that the evidence of children is not 
valid ; seeing also, in spite of the most minute investi- 
gation, that presumptive evidence and moral proois 
could alone be elicited, and Ukewise seeing that the 
accuser, Faiz Ullah, could not produce a single witness 
of the supposed crime, having the age and possessing 
the qualities required by law ; the Sheikh I^am found 
himself compelled to terminate the trial, by requiring 
the accused to take the established oaths. 

*' Consequently, the accuser and defendant were 
brought a second time before the Sheikh lelam ; where- 
upon, the charges having been solemnly read, Djailan 
cried out, with a firm voice : " I was not the assassin 
of Koodret Allah. It was he that laid drunken hands 
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upon himeelfl" This simple declaration •wa» not 
sufficient, however ; and, as the crime was committed 
in his house, he, at all events, was responsible for 
the price of blood (10,000 drachms of silver). He 
was therefore required to take the oaths (of innocence) 
according to the forme prescribed by divine law. 
Prom this decision there could be no appeal, so he 
repeated the required oaths fifty times, in presence 
of his accuser and the Sheikh Islam — a bideouH per- 
jury, if false — and was compelled to pay the 10,000 
drachms to the father of his victim, by three equal 
instalments within three years. 

" This sentence of the Sheikh Islam was in strict con- 
formity with Divine law, but did not prove DjaJilan 
Agha's innocence, or relieve him from the accusation 
of murder.* The Supreme Council was, therefore, 
again called upon to pronounce its Judgment. After 
maturely weighing and carefully considering all the 
circumstances attendant upon the unfortunate Koodret 
Allah's death, and having collected additional informa- 
tion relative to the antecedents of Djailan and his 
victim, the commission, charged by the Supreme 
Council, drew up a final report, unanimously agreeing 
in the culpability and demanding the punishment of 
the offender. This report having been laid before the 
Supreme Council, in one of its general extraordinary 
sittings, the culpability of the accused was admitted, and 

• Thi* provee the innlility of praeedence in the Sheikh IbIbju's conrt, 
Bi the Supreme Council is equally entitled to eitct blood-nioner, though 
it caanot impoie the oath of in 
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a long discussion eimued as to the puuishment. This 
terminated by a judgment, confirming the previous 
sentence and further condemning the said Sja'iian to 
ten years' bard labour in chains. This sentence was 
confirmed by His Highness the Sultan."* 

Masters are responsible for the acts of slaves. Crimes 
committed by the latter against persons or property, 
and redeemable by fine, must be paid by the former, 
unless they prefer abandoning their slaves to justice. 
In former times, amputation of the hand, the instrument 
of thef^, was, the punishment for robbery ; but these 
sanguinary laws have been mitigated, and condemnation 
to bastinado, public labour in chains, or imprisonment, 
is substituted. t 

Upon examining a multitude of condemnations for 
crimes of magnitude, the maximum average, when 
death was not awarded, appears to have been seven years^ 
- hard labour in chains and fine, for which latter the 
convict is subsequently imprisoned, as a simple debtor, 
until the sum is paid. The average puniHhmeut for 
theft, robbery, assaulting, and slightly wounding, is 
three years' hard labour, with costs and damages. 
The following sentences, promulgated by different tri- 
bunals during the years 1842 and 1843, will serve 
as demonstrative examples. These sentences were 

• The murderer would have bfien condemned to death, had the ev'i- 
deuce been direct ioBtead of circumatantial, that is, had the ela'e Zirer 
been ot an age to give pOBLtive evidence. 

f The horrible martyrdom of impalement baa fallen into complete 
disQBe, tboagh not abrogated by law. 
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referretl, accoriling to eatablisherl forms, from local 
tribunals to the supreme council of justice of the 
capital, and before being carried into effect were lega- 
lized by a fethwa of the Sheikh Islam, and afler that 
by the Sultan's warrant, a process sffovdlag a triple 
advantage to the accused, each reference serving as 
an appeal 

The following instances have been selected, as ex- 
emplifying the nature of crimes and penalties. They 
are mere condeneationa of the judicial sentence pub- 
licly proclaimed by the Supreme Council, and of the 
Yaf^ attached to the body, where death ensued. 

Salih, son of Hoasein, accused of murder upon the 
person of Mahmoud, son of Zahird, inhabiting the 
village of Tchikoura, declared guilty, has been con- 
demned at the demand of the victim's heirs, and will 
suffer capital punishment (beheading) in their presence. 

Achmet, guilty of murder upon the person of his 
wife, Zeineb, daughter of Achmet. Her Imdy was 
found near Anda Keupressy (bridge of oaths), in the 
river which runs near Eski Shebir — is condemned to 
death at the demand of the victim's heirs. 

Moustafa, inhabiting the quarter called Ak Hissary 
Pasha (white tower Pasha) arrested for robbery, 
avowed having stolen five Koorans. Two were found 
upon his person and restored to their owners. The 
sacrilegious perveruity exhibited in the commission of 
this crime merits exemplary chastisement He has 
therefore been condemned to three years' hard labour, 
and to refund tlie value of the missing Koorans. 

Ismael, a native of Trebizonde, arrested for robbery in 
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the town of Ehandar, acknowledged having stolen three 
praying carpets and a copper ewer from tae mosque of 
Tchalidja. These objects were returned to the mosque, 
aud the culprit ia condemned to three years' hard labour 
from the day of first imprisonoient. 

Orta Mafaalyloo, son of Tchakir, and four accom- 
plices, guilty of having dangerously wounded, with 
knives, and robbed a certain Mohammed Kablsh 
Oglou, are confined at Gnzel Hissar, near Aidin. 
All the culprits have confessed their crimes. They 
have been condemned to three years' hard labour, to 
restore the stolen articles, and to pay their victim 
sufficient damages. 

I will now insert the summary of another curious 
trial and condemnation which took place in 1842, not 
only because it furnighes additional explanation of the 
forms of justice, but because a slave also figures 
among the actors of the terrible drama, and was de- 
clared innocent — as not being a free agent. 

Narrative of circumstances attending the Assassina- 
tion of Hassib Effendy, a clerk in the War-office ; 
together with the sentence and condemnation of his 
murderers. 

" Hassib Effendy, aged twenty-five years, who resided 
in the quarter of the city called Ak Serai (White 
Palace)* was invited by one of his neighbours, named 
Kafiz Bey, ex-clerk in the war-office, to pass the even- 
ing of the dth Zih:ada, 1257 (3d Dec. 1841), at his 

* Ak Serni qaarter is in the i&lley south of the Shahiadeh mosijiic^, 
bahind VlaogK Bo»tMi. 
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bouse. There HaBsib Effendy found seven other per- 
sons, namely, Salih, a tatar (courier), Hadjy Hassan, 
and Hadjy Mustafa, both Besestanlya (Bezestan 
dealers), Omer, a tchadii^ee (tent-qiaker,) Mehemet 
£min, ayeasirgjee (slave merchant), Mustafa, a doghra- 
majee (master carpenter), and Hadji Abdullah, a bal- 
moomjee (vpax-chandler). These seven persons, with 
the master of the house and Hassib Effendy, com- 
menced playing at cards, and Nafiz Bey soon placed on 
the carpet and staked a sehbim (note) for 500 piastres. 
This stake vas quickly gained by Hassib Effendy, 
whereupon Nafiz Bey, furious at his loss, threw himself 
upon his guest, with the intention of wrenching the note 
from his hands, but Hassib resisted ; whereupon a 
struggle ensued, which led to deplorable consequences. 

" The son of Nafiz Bey, named Said Agha, having 
entered, he and the above-mentioned tatar fell upon 
the winner, and succeeded in binding his hands and legs 
with cords. Nafiz Bey then seized the prostrate man 
by the throat, took back his note, and strangled him. 
When the crime was committed, Nafiz, profiting by 
the darkness of the night, rolled the body in a carpet, 
and loaded it upon the back of Selim, a young black 
slave belonging to the tatar, and, followed by the latter 
and Omer the tentmaker, proceeded to the sea-side, 
where tbey threw the body over the city walls into 
the waves, between Psamatia and the landing-place of 
Daoud Pacha, in hopes that their crime might be thus 
concealed. 

"The wife and family of the victim, having vainly 
waited for bis return all that night and a part of the 
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following day, sallied forth in quest of him, and in the 
mean time communicated their suspicions to the police. 
Efficacious means were, therefore, adopted forthwith to 
trace the misfiing man, and ere long hia hody wae dis* 
covered in the sea close to the spot where it had heen 
cast from the walls. Thereupon Nafiz Bey was imme- 
diately arrested, it being notorious that the defunct 
bad passed the evening at bis house. The seven other 
individuals, as well as the son and slave Selim, were also 
imprisoned and placed on their trial. 

" The accused, who appeared at different periods be- 
fore the Sheikh Islam and Supreme Council, finding that 
proofs were against them, avowed having committed 
or being present during the commission of the crime, 
in the manner above stated. It was, therefore, proved 
and admitted, that, at the moment of perpetration, all 
were present except the wax-chandler, who had quitted 
the house before the dispute commenced. He, there- 
fore, was declared innocent, as well as the slave Selim, 
who, being both a slave and under age, was not consi- 
dered as a free agent, but hb acting under the control 
of Selih Tatar. 

" All the others were declared more or less guilty — 
Nafiz Bey, because he strangled the man with his own 
hands ; Said Agha und Salih Tatar, because, by binding 
the deceased, they contributed to his death; and the 
five others because they remained spectators of this ter- 
rible tragedy, whereas justice and humanity demanded 
that they should have interfered, which they might 
have done successfully, they being five aguost three. 
At all eveuts, if they could not resist without danger 
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to themselves, they might hare alarmed the iieighbour- 
faood, and thus brought succour to the unfortunate 
Hassib. To permit murder to be committed under their 
eyes was to render themselves accomplices of the act. 
■ " The Supreme Council having carefully weighed and 
considered the evidence on both sides, and being tho- 
roughly convinced of the guilt of all concerned, pro- 
ceeded to determine the degrees of punishment that 
ought to be awarded to each, in proportion to the share 
they had taken in the crime. After mature delibera- 
tion, and being convinced that it was eEsential to make 
a lasting and impressive public example, it was resolved 
that the criminals should not be put to death ; but . 
condemned to such ignominious public chastisement as 
might serve as a warning to others during many years, 
and be constantly before the eyes of the people. 

" It was, therefore, unanimously decreed, that they 
' should be condemned to hard labour in massive chains 
— not in the arsenal, but in the streets of the city, 
where all might see and take waridng from their fate. 
I'his was ordained because, had capital punishment 
been awarded, they, their crime, and their death, would 
have been forgotten on the morrow of infliction. The 
criminals were, consequently, sentenced to be openly 
and daily exposed in chaius, and employed to clean 
and mend the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
city, from sunrise to suaset, and thence removed, to be 
locked up doubly ironed at mght, in the prison of 
Serasker Kapoossy (the war-office), to which both vic- 
tim and murderer had belonged. 
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"This sentence baring been submitted to the Sultan, 
his Higboess was pleased to approve thereof; conse- 
quently, the eight individuals above-mentioned were 
condemned as follows : — Nafiz Bey, the principal mur- 
derer, to seven years and a fine of 30,000 piastres, ac- 
cording to the religious code, as blood-money to hi8 
victim's heirs ; Said Agha and Salih Tatar to five years, 
and tbe remaioder to three years' hard labour in double 
irons. The wax-cbaodter, Hudjy Abdullah, and tbe 
yonng black slave, were declared innocent, and were 
net at liberty." 

Runaway slaves must be delivered up forthwith when 
discovered. Persons harbouring or facilitating tbelr 
escape are responsible for their price ; and, shouid they 
be slaves themselves, may be seized and sold to cover 
tbe amount. By a singular contradiction, aome crimes 
committed by slaves are punished with double tbe chas- 
tisement awarded for similar offences to free men ; 
whilst in other instances the slave, being considered as 
only half a man, because be is deprived of half the en- 
joyments of life by exclusion from civil rights, can 
suffer only half the punishment, either as regards 
stripes or imprisonment. 

Thus, supposing a slave to be found in a state of 
intoxication, be receives eighty stripes, double the legal 

■ Naliz Bey dii Dot BurgiTe this Beotence more than twenty monthg ; 
be died of shKme, remorse, and fatigue, id the autumn of 1842. Salih 
Tat&r byeome meani recorered hii liberty, and waa ere long employed 
by » foreigD Legation, as courier or yassakjee (messenger). He is a. 
mux oE athletic Ggnre aod somewhat propoSBeBsing coaoteuaace. Tbe 
other culprits continued in chains in the spring of IS43. 
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number to be inflicted on a free man ; whereas, if be 
commit theft, hie punishment is half that which would 
be awarded to free Moslems or rayabs. This latter 
provision of the law is not only founded upon the iufe< 
riority of slaves, when compared with free men, but 
because the higher a man's station in the scale of 
worldly advantages, the more severe ought to be his 
punishment in case of transgression. This most just 
and moral principle might well be taken as a mode), in 
what are called more civilized lands. 

But this portion of the slave law tells two ways. 
Thus, should any one maim a slave, to the loss of eye 
or limb, the fine is half that which would be paid for 
the same offence committed upon a freeman, no matter 
what the value of the slave. So also, if murder be 
committed on a slave, whose value may be 12,000 
drachms, the maximum fine is 9990 drachms, or ten 
drachms less than the full blood price for afreeman's life. 

Writers on slavery in Turkey have omitted to men- 
tion the specious plea put forward by Moslems, who 
say — " Our religious code and social customs forbid us 
to look upon unveiled free women, no matter what their 
condition, even within the privacy of our harems, 
imless they be of such near kin as excludes marriage. 
Thus, supposing we were not to be supplied with 
slaves, we should I)e compelled to abstain from enter- 
ing our women's apartments, or to renoutrce being 
served by domestics. Being thus forbidden by law and 
decency to look upon free women, we have no alter- 
native save that of employing slaves." 
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This is very simple reasoning, but it is, nevertheless, 
full of truth ; for the laws regarding free Moslem wo- 
men are so stringent aa to render their employment 
nearly impracticable. It is true, the Turks might, and 
do Bometimes, hire Christian women ; but the gene- 
rality of Constantinople citi2ens have the utmost 
aversion to admit such persons into their houses. In- 
dependently of religious considerations, always an in- 
convenience, when members of the same family differ 
in creed, they regard these women as instrnments of 
outdoor intrigue and indoor dissensions, and can place 
no reliance either upon their honesty or their morality. 
This ia essentially applicable to the Greek and to 
many of the Armenian women of Pera and the Fanar, 
whose licentiousness and venality cannot be surpassed. 
Mr. Blanqui represents the Turkish women as display- 
ing every vicious propensity and the Christians as pos- 
sessing every virtue. We will not go so far as to affirm 
that the portraiture ought to be reversed ; but it may 
be safely asserted, that no class of women in Europe 
can be found less entitled to the praise bestowed on 
them by Mr. Blanqui than the Christian females of 
Galata, Pera, St. Dimitri, and the Bosphorus villages. 
With them virtue is the exception ; vice, the most 
mercenary vice, the standard.* Be this as it may, so 
long as Mohammedans adhere to those habits of re- 
serve which are founded upon religious usages, the 

* The practice of mothera b&rgaining for their daughters' boaoar nwy 
be cited, among other sbaininationa, as a common occurrence. Many 
instances came to my knowledge : hundreds must therefore occur, and 
theae of the most cold-blooded &nd sordid kind. 
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employment of free Moslem women will be impossible ; 
and, until Greek and Armenian females acquire a 
higher reputation for morality and honesty, the same 
repuii^ance will exist in regard to their employment 
in Turkish families. 

Few persons, whether Mohammedans or Christians, 
are aware of a curious historical assertion touching the 
employment of Christians, namely, that a treaty was 
agreed upon for this purpose between Mohammed and 
Jesujabus, Patriarch of the Nestorians, immediately 
after the Hegira, It is thus given by BarhcbrEeus (Syrian 
Chronicles, pt. 3), and is also mentioned by Maris and 
Amris. 

"■* In these days came Mohammed the Prophet of 
Tai (Arabia). Said, who was a chief of the Christians, 
being in the desert with Jesujabus, their bishop, went to 
him, and, after presenting him with gifts, obtained an 
admirable diploma, by which Mohammed recommended 
all Christians to the Arabs, and bade the latter defend 
the former from their enemies, and not to make war 
upon them, or to change the laws or customs of their 
forefathers. If Christiane desired to repair their own 
churches, the Arabs were likewise ordered to give them 
assistance. Mohammed also prohibited the levying of 
taxes at any time from priests or monks, and limited 
the tribute of the poor Ijuty to four pieces of money, 
and that of the rich to twelve. It was likewise ordained 
that, if any Christian woman should chance to be a ser- 
vant in an Arab house, she could neither be compelled 
to change her religion, nor to abstain from the fasts> 
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prayers, or other ordinances of her church," &c., &c. 
It is right to add that the exiateiice of this treaty, of 
which no authentic copy is extant, has been much dis- 
puted.* 

As to the principal ailment, on which Mueselmans 
found their objection to employing free women as ser- 
vants, it will be said, why conceal women's faceB P Why 
not obviate this difficulty in the same manner that other 
precepts have been evaded? Why not infringe this 
law, in the same way that other laws have been set 
aside for beneficial purposes : such, for iustance, as the 
introduction of dissection and music, and this in spite 
of the most stringent Injunctions to the contrary Pf 

There can he no doubt that such infraction would 
tend to good results, and that domestic servitude might 
be placed upon the same footing in Turkish as it is in 
Christian families. But, however willing the Constan- 
tinopolitau Turks may be to submit to political or prac- 
tical changes that do not encroach upon their privacy, 
they are as far removed at present as they were a cen- 
tury ago from admitting reforms that trench upon their 
domestic privileges, and are at variance with their most 
inveterate prejudices. 

* A legeii<1 connected with this eappoaed eienption hai already been 
retateH. A note touching upon this aabject will be found at the end of 
this chapter. 

t The law runs thus in regard to these two points : " Thou ahalt not 
open ■ dead bodj, although it may have Bwallowed the moat preciooa 

law ; to play upon any instramcnt is to sin against religion ; to take de- 
light in SDch occupation is to sin agaiutt faith, and renders him whli 
practises it guilty of infidelity ;" and yet dissection ia now openiy prac- 
tised tit Galata Serai, and the city re-echoes from morn to night with lbs 
dangofmaaic. 
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Upon all Other subjects of social practice Moslems are 
open to argument ; but, upon questions touching their 
domestic arrangements, they will neither listen to obser- 
vation nor accept the fori-e of example. Herein also 
they are supported by the women, whose prejudices are 
more deep-rooted than those of the men. Slavery is not 
defended however upon principle. AU they say i» ~ 
" So long as our religious code and social practices re- 
main unchanged, we must either employ slaves, hire 
Christian women, or wait upon ourselves. Slavery is 
therefore a necessity interwoven with our faith and 
notions of decency, and cannot be abolished Without 
subverting the very basis of our social and moral insti- 
tutions." 

Enfranchisement of Slaves. 
If a man legally marries his slave, from that hour 
" adet " entitles the latter to claim freedom. If a master 
holds commerce with a slave, and she exhibits evidence 
of pregnancy, she is not emancipated by law, but herein 
social custom is stronger than law, and the woman's 
liberty is insured. Under no circumstance would a pro- 
prietor be justified in selling the mother of his child. 
Exceptions may occur, but they are stigmatized by 
public opinion and condemned by religious authorities. 
Singular, however, as it may appear, when the opinions 
of negresses are consulted, they generally prefer remain- 
ing slaves to being manumitted; the motives for this 
have been mentioned elsewhere. 

A slave may be the joint property of two persons ; 
in that case, she cannot hold commerce with one without 
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coDsent of the other : should this rule be infringed, the 
isBue IB not free, unless legitimatized by the subsequent 
assent of the co-propnetor. Cases of joint property in 
female slares is extremely rare, aare in the same family, 
where husband and wife, mother and son, or brothere, 
join to purchase for economical purposes. Under all 
circumstances, female slaves are considered, by courtesy, 
as belonging to the mistress of the house, or to the dif- 
ferent wires, where there are more than one. 

Male slaves are rarely retained in bondage more than 
seven or nine years, unless when purchased in infancy, 
or born in slavery. Exceptions occur, but are declared 
reprehensible in a religious sense, and contrary to esta- 
blishMl practice. In these cases, proprietors desirous 
to fulfil a duty declared to be meritorious by the church, 
and equally desirous not to lose money expended in pur- 
chase and education, satisfy their conscience by a sub- 
terfuge. They consequently sell slaves before the 
expiration of the prescribed period, and then purchase 
others whom they dispose of in a similar manner. But 
these subterfuges are condemned by all respectable 
men, and are regarded as the acts of usurers and op- 
pressors. 

The great majority of masters liberate thar adult male 
slaves at the expiration of the above period. If they are 
well conducted, they are recommended as out or in-door 
servants. If they have learned a trade, and the master 
belongs to an esnaf, he employs them as shopmen or jour- 
neymen, or places them wiUi other masters, where their 
success depends upon their industry ; but, when libe- 
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rated, they mostly prefer serviiig as domestics to working 
at sedentary trades or those requiring strong exertioo. 
The greater port enlist in the anny, where tliey have a 
prospect of n^og to higher grades. At this pioment, 
there are three or four pachas, some field and many in- 
ferior officers, who are liberated negroes. 

Latterly, the Sultan, determined to divide the black 
from the white soldiers of bis guards, directed, as a preli- 
minary measure, the formation of an additional squadron 
to the first lancer re^ment, to be composed entirely of 
negroes. This squadron, mounted on grey horses, is pne 
of the best appointed and most soldier-like of the house- 
bold cavalry. Their uniform, on state occasions, is also 
advantageous, conusting of scarlet dolmans, with black 
braid for the men and rich gold lace for the officers. 

It often happens that masters, deurous to provide for 
and establish their female black slaves, seek out husbands 
for them among respectable small shopkeepers. la spch 
cases, the female receives a trifling dowry and other mar- 
riage presents from her owner, and passes at once ioto 
the full enjoyment of civil rights. But, even in this 
case, altho^igh she may have lost all legal claims upon her 
former proprietor, she generally finds protecUon and 
support from him, should ill treatment or misfortune be 
her lot. White female slaves, rarely brought up to in- 
ferior menial services, are frequently provided for by 
higher alliances, when purchased and educated by the 
great ladies of Constantinople. It is admitted that the 
care bestowed upon their education renders them the 
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heda^a and commentaries, and, with some few modifica- 
tions, are as follows : — 

I. Firstly, the absolute or unconditional male slave, 
kyool, and the female, khaleek. 

It. The slave moodabar (one privileged to act). This 
class is divided into two sections, moodabar mookayed 
(privileged to act condiuonally), and moodabar mootlak 
(absolutely privileged). In both cases, the enfranchise- 
ment is prospective, conditional, and more or less poutive, 
according to the expressions employed by the proprietor ; 
that is, the slave's liberty is made contingent upon certain 
acts to be performed by or connected with the roaster. 
For instance, *' You shall be free when my daughter 
Esma is married " — " When my son Hafiz shall be cir- 
vuoicised " — "If my wife bear me a son " — " When I 
return from pilgrimage" — "If God pleases to cure me 
of this malady," or " When I die." 

To render these stipulations valid, a deed called ted- 
betr is necessary. This deed, delivered to the slave, and 
re^stered at the office of the judge of the quarter, cannot 
be cancelled even by mutual consent. When these con- 
tracts are made, the slave thus declared *' privil^;etl to 
act conditionally" obtains no immediate advantage or 
civil rights — he may be sold, hired out, or lent; but 
here the ledbeer produces its efiect, for the deed remains 
valid, and, consequently, although the slave be sold and 
become the property of another, his liberty is insured the 
moment the stipulated contingency takes place. The 
diminished value of the slave resulting from thb uncer- 
[mn tenure acts as a bar to sale. 

a5 
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Th« slave mootlak diffen materially in oonditioo irom 
the mookayed. His is a nearer approach to liberty, 
although the stipulations are dependent upon subsequent 
evenu. Thus he cannot be sold, let on hire, or lent 
He becomes a fixture in his master's house, uid enjoys 
absolute rights o£ hospitality and protecUon, do matter 
how long the period between the grant of the deed and 
its accmoplishmeiit. These two classes of slaves are fre- 
quently met vith. 

III. This section consists of Blares called mazoon 
(holding a permit), that is, having permistsoii to set up 
in business, or to work oc their own account. They may 
buy, sell, acquire and enjoy property. They may pur- 
chase slaves, and, in dealing with their masterG, may 
compel the latter to pay debts for goods furnished or 
money lent. They are responuble for their own acts fuid 
debts, and may be seized and sold to redeem one or the 
other. But they cannot realize either money or chattels 
without their masters' consent until they die. Even 
then, if they should be witbout issue, or die intestate, the 
master is their legal h^r. Their children are likewise 
their masters' property, supposing the father dies without 
being manumitted ; but, as a set-off, these children are 
idso mazoon. 

Slaves in this condition may be said to enjoy personal 
re^nsibility and exemp^on from servitude, but in other 
respects they obtain no advantage, save that of amassing 
and enjoying property which they cannot alienate. The 
law declares the sale of this property to be valid, as far as 
the purchase is concerned, but the mazoon reaps no ulti- 
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mate benefit, as the purchase -money becomes the property 
of the manter, unless the latter should die before his 
mazoon. 

"Permit-holding slaves" cannot quit their place of 
domidle without their master's assent. Should they in- 
fringe this rule, their contract is broken, and, no matter 
what their condition, their property may be s^zed by 
their owner. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
GontUtion of mazoon is a tranatJon much coveted by 
slaves. Some masters enter into contracts for half 
profits, and hold the slave responsible until he is eman- 
cipated. Generally speaking, however, proprietors grant 
the permit, unshackled, to well-disposed and industrious 
slaves, who commence business on loans granted by their 
' owners ; and, having repwd this debt, soon obtain free- 
dom, with knowledge and habits of business which render 
them useful members of society. Numerous instances 
of mazoon are to be met with ui the bazars, alt more or 
loss prosperous and apparently happy. 

IV. This category consists of slaves holding a kytabett 
(contract). Individuals to whom these documents are 
^ven are called mookyatib (registered). Their manu- 
mission is made dependent upon their performing certain 
conditions agreed upon with their masters, such as the 
payment ofsiipulated sums of money, the performance of 
a given task, the execution of any hazardous enterprize, 
and so forth, always providing that such services be not 
contrary to law, in which case the contract becomes void. 
This proviso is enacted in order to prevent masters from 
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exdtiiig their BJaves to commit ciimes by promises of 
treeduiD. Until the stipulations are fulfilled by the 
holders of contracts, they enjoy its privileges, with the 
addition that they cannot be sold, lent, or let out to 
work. They likewise obtain permission to travel for 
purposes of trade or pleasure. They can purchase slaves, 
and grant to them the same advantages enjoyed by them- 
selves ; and, the moment the slaves accomplish tlieir en- 
gagements, no matter how soon, they are uncondition&lly 
free. On the other hand, should they fail to fulfil the 
conditions within the stipulated period, their contract 
becomes void, and they agitin fall into absolute slavery. 

Should a mookyatib die before accomplishing his con- 
tract, his property reverts to his master, and his children 
remain slaves. But, if the contract depends upon the pay- 
ment of a given sum, such as the parent's value, as com- 
monly occurs, and the children can procure wherewithal 
to cover the amount, they may pay, the sum, and thereby 
emancipate their fathers' property and their own persons. 
In nine cases out of ten, mookyatibs enjoy de Jacto 
personal liberty, with the power of trading, working, and 
travelling on their own acconnt, in order that they may 
amass money for their own redemption. This is a 
humane and moral system. It inculcates habits of in- 
dustry and economy, and exdtes the contract-holders to 
be careful, honest, and sober, by the certainty of freedom. 
Liberty being made contingent upon their own exertions, 
all their energies are caUed into action ; and, having by 
this means act^uired habits of industry and knowledge 
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of bu^neas, they are less likely afterwards to relapse 
into that listless indifference which generally charac- 
terises slaves and servants in Conataatlnople. 

V. This class is entirely composed of females, whose 
t:hildren have been adopted or acknowledged by pro- 
prietors. The mothers are then called oom-ul-velid, 
(mothers of children) and are divided into different 
secUons, according to the degrees of paternal responu- 
bility. For instance, if a slave become pregnant by the 
master's father, she is the oom-ul-velid of the former, 
who is held responsible for maintenance. But, if the 
master's eon be the parent, the charge of maintenance 
rests with the former ; that is, where father and son are 
joint proprietors. In tlie first case, the female becomes 
unconditionally free, and, at the death of the father, the 
child is the legitimate heir of the deceased. In the 
second, the child is equally le^Umate, but the mother's 
de jure manumisuon is prospective, unless legally ac- 
knowledged by the survivor. 

Until this acknowledgment takes place, the dvil con- 
dition of ooui-uUvelid differs little from that of uncon- 
ditional slaves, save that they cannot be sold, or alienated 
in any way. This privilege of the " mothers of children " 

strictly adhered to in the capital, and, generally speak- 
ing, in all the Turkish provinces, except in Egypt. 
There pregnant women, and those with infants at the 
breast, are repeatedly sold, in order to enhance their 
value; as brood mares are disposed of, with foals at 
their feet. 

The Arab ghelab (slave dealers) are not scrupulous 
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on this head, even at CoastantiDopia. Newly iaiported 
girls, with infanti in their arms, may now and then be 
seen exposed at Yesnr Bazaryj and are purchased at 
low prices by those who propose to rear up the children. 
it may, however, be laid down as a general rule that, 
the moment a female slave is decUred <pregnant, she be- 
comes entitled to the privileges of an oom-ul-velid, and 
should force, accident, or the visitation of Providence 
prevent maturity, her title is not vitiated. The title is 
in the fact of pregnancy and not that of parturition. 
This class is, therefore, the most gweral in the city, and, 
although the law does n(^ recognize Uie woman's freedom 
at once, social practice awards to her all the privileges. 

Such are the general features of law and practice upon 
this subject. By these it will be seen that the condition 
of slaves is superior to that of the same class of unfortu- 
nate beings in those Christian countries or colonies, where 
the disgraceful prindple is ctwetantly aggravated by the 
barbarous conduct of proprietors. Jn the latter case, the 
inhuman statutes of Rome are frequently surpassed by 
owners, and the law turns a deaf ear to the miseries of 
sufferers; whereas, in Turkey, sooal custom tends to 
modify the asperities of the law and to soften down the 
rigours of the right of force. 

' An impression exists in Europe, that masters of 
families in Turkey exermse uncontrolled and despotic 
power over the persons of their slaves. Enough has been 
said to show that this belief is in a great measure founded 
on error. Instances are undoubtedly met with of de- 
parture from the general humanity and kindness evinced 
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bjr owners towards slaves. Some dissolute persons at 
CoDstantinople, gs id more civilized cajntals, set the laws 
of decorum and religion at defiance. But these are ex- 
ceptions i and it would be as preposterous and uojust to 
accuse the whole aristocracy of England of irreUgion and 
immorality, because two or three of its members are 
notoriously profligate, as it would be to accuse all Turks 
of barbarity, because the Fasba of Topbaaa committed a 
cold-blooded murder <m the body of bis unfortunate slave. 
It is upon exceptions, and not upon general practices, 
that writers generally found their opinions, and thus 
mislead Europe. 

The domestic ties and sodal laws whidi regulate 
the conduct of masters of families in Europe act with 
almost similar force in Turkey, although the religious 
code admits of extreme latitude, 

"We are undoubtedly masters of our own prt^rty," 
(slaves) will be observed by men of respectability ; " but 
we have consciences and hearts. We respect our own cha- 
racters, and, above all, desire to maintun domestic concord . 
Were we to transgress the rules of decorum, we should 
subject ourselves to constant dissenuons at home and 
to animadversion abroad. We should exhibit bad ex- 
amples to our childreo, and become the scorn of our 
neighbours, of our servants, and even of our slaves. In 
short, the force of rectitude and mOTality implanted in all' 
men's bosoms by divine Providence is stronger than that 
of right derived from law ; albeit these laws have their 
source in divine inspiration. These are the principles 
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which the vast majority of Osmanlia inculcate upoa the 
minds of th^r children, and act upon themselves.*' 

My expeiience has been more limited than I could 
have desired ; but it has, nevntheless, enabled me to 
affirm that, in almost all instances which came within 
mj knowledge, whether ocular or oral, the above sen- 
timents were borne out by facts. 

Another class of individuals remain to be mentioned, 
who, by a sorrowful impunity, are entitled to become 
the attendants and guardians of ladies of high rank. 
This class, whence are selected the Kizlar Aghassy and 
other imperial functionaries of that officer's department, 
are vulgarly called Ehadem, but are generally styled by 
the politer designation of Agha (master), or L.ala (guar- 
dian), added to their names. Nubia, Abyssinia, and other 
provinces bordeiing upon Mehemet Ali's territory, are 
the nurseries whoice these unfortunates are generally 
plundered, and, in most cases, the process of mutilation 
is performed by Coptish Christians, which process con- 
sists of two degrees, each equally revolting to nature and 
humanity, and causing a must deplorable sacrifice of life. 
Some few are also imported from Tripoli, but they are 
more expenuve and less healthy. 

In former days, there existed no prohibitive or re- 
strictive laws upon this subject; but when Sultan 
Mahmoud reformed the Seraglio hierarchy, and re-orga- 
nized the imperial household, he almost abolished the 
white Aghas, and curtailed the powers of the Eizlar 
Aghassy, until then an important political personage. 
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He limited the number of this individuars subordinates, 
forbade the mutilation of slaves, and prahibited the 
importation and the employment of such persons by the 
public. Although the latter prohibitions are evaded, 
the result has been to diminish importation, and to 
augment prices ; so that at present young khadem are 
rarely met with in the slave-market, and, with the ex- 
ception of the imperial household, and the households of 
Sultanas and of some few men of high rank, the employ- 
ment of Aghas may be considered as exploded. 

It was affirmed that the whole number of these indi- 
viduals at Constantinople in 1843, including those of 
the Sultan, did not exceed four hundred. Their price 
varies, when first imported, from S to 10,000 piastres. 
Those from Abyssinia, whose features are plea^ng and 
figures good, average more than the Nubians or other 
negroes, who soon become hideously obese and mis- 
shapen.* The office of Kislar Aghassy, although not 
absolutely abolished, has remained unoccupied since the 
deuiise of the last tenant, who died, it is said, of despair 
at not being invited to an official dinner by the grand 
vizir, soon after the inauguration of the present Sultan. 
His functions are performed by the Khaznadar Agha 
(treasury or privy purse), who is next in the black 
hierarchy. The latter, who rides after the Sultan and 

• The white Aghas that are BtiDsfeDnithin the old Seraglio are rem- 
ntkDtB of those penaiooed by Mahmoud. They are allowed to termioate 
their days withiti the waJla where their inBueace was ODue unlimited. 
Two or three of these persoDB are civil aod obligiag, and not reluctant to 
tarnish information relative to the practice* of the harem, when adroitly 
vatechieed. 
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atteada him id a separate boat, is constantly mistaken for 
the former. 

It is generally supposed that these Lala are the terror 
of the harem. They are depicted by writers of hasty 
travels as armed with whips, bowstrings, and poisoned 
cups, rejucing in deeds of bloodshed and cruelty, and 
causing the unfortunate ladies under their guardianship 
to lead a life of perpetual torment This is far from heing 
the case. In the first place, angular as it may appear, 
Turkish ladies of quality consider the attendance of 
Lalas, riding or walking by the side of their arabas, or 
seated upon the after-deck of their kayiks, to be as 
necessary to their dignity aa do the wives of German 
noblemen the accompaniment of chasseurs. Secondly, 
in Heu of tyrannizing overtheladies, they themselves are, 
for tlie most part, subject to taunts and even blows from 
young and old ; and, although entitled to enter the 
harem, they cannot do so without permisuon, and even 
tlien are prohilnted from looking upon the ladies un- 
vnled. 

A fethwa of the renowned Moufty, I^emaly Ali 
Efiendy, determines the latter point in these words: 
Question. *' Is it lawful for Zeinab, a Moslem woman, 
to expose her face unvoled to her own slave ?'" Answer. 
" No." 

The duties of the Lala are to escort ladies either to 
the bath door, to the mosque, or on parties of pleasure, 
to execute commissions, end to act as attendants upon 
the children, whence the name of Lala. Undoubtedly, 
if a black Agha should discover any lady under his 
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charge acting cootrary to the honour of his master or 
to the rules oC propriety, it woiild be his duty to re- 
moDstiate, and to inform his patron ; but no Agha is 
permitted to raise his hand unauthorized ag^ntt a 
woman, or to overstep the .bounds of the most submisuve 
reelect. That they have been, and may still be, em- 
ployed as instruments of jealous vengeaace is possible ; 
but, when the European public is r^aled with stories of 
death-sacks and fatal cords as common and authenticated 
occurrences, it is a proof that writers have been deceived, 
or have wilfully sought to deceive others, 

Deeds of blood and capricious tyranny are recorded as 
frequent in the domestic history of the Osmanlis, but 
not among the middling or lower classes. These acts 
wer^ generally limited to the highest quarters. The 
monstrous Seraglio laws, which condemned the wives, 
female slaves, and whole harems of deceased Sultans to 
perpetual incarceration and often to death, combined 
with the execrable system of in&nticide, an example of 
which has been cited in the first volume, were sufficient 
to contaminate a whole nation. But, wheii such deeds 
were bruited abroad, men sighed, shrv^ed up their 
shoulders, and ejaculated, in half-whispers, " God is 
great :" not in approbation or with any desire to imitate 
these cruel examples, but in wonder that the Padishah 
could sanction deeds so contrary to the word and spirit 
of the divine code, of which he is regarded as the essence 
and fountain. 

The distinguishing mark between the Aghas of the 
impeiial family and those of other individuals is that 
the former are privileged to wear swords with gold- 
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embroidered belts, and are mouDted when accompanying 
the ladies; whereas the latter go unarmed and on foot. 
Their dress consists of a fez and blue or olive surtout, 
with meul buttons, and, when of higher rank, a coat 
embroidered with black braid.. The livery, if it may be 
so called, of all servants is nearly similar. Strictly speak- 
ing, liveries ere unknown ; the only approach to a dis- 
tinctive mark of servitude is a piece of «lk, blue or red, 
attached to t^e collars and han^ng down in front of the 
coats of imperial footmen. 

The grand vizir, however, recently introduced an inno- 
vation ; his coachman was dressed in an hussar unifarm. 
Armenian and Greek servants wear the common attire of 
their respective nations. Those of Turks in general are 
dressed in plain blue or brown surtouts, for the most 
part ill made and worse brushed— faults not redeemed 
by ill-cleaned, slip-shod shoes. The necessity for putting 
off the latter when entering a house or boat renders it 
more convenient to wear the shoe pressed down at heel, 
a practice common to all classes. 

Until the re- organization of the imperial household, the 
body of black Aghas was numerous, and their superior 
officers held the highest court offices. Their chief was 
the Buyuk (great) Agha, better known as the Ki:dar 
AghuBsy (chief of the maidens), a most important per- 
sonage. He was a minister of state, and, in his quality of 
inspector and administrator general of the holy cities, 
took precedence after the grand vizir. Sheikh Islam and 
Capudan Pasha. He was chief comptroller of the im- 
perial household, domains, and wakoofs, the confidential 
counsellor of the Sultan, the keeper of his ear, and almost 
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of his person. All men, from the grand vizir to the 
youngest clerk at the Porte, courted and feared him. 
In short, he may be said to have governed the empire. 

Thus, upon many occasions of revolt, the discontented 
Janissaries directed their principal fury against these 
men. When Mahmoud II. emancipated himself from 
the thraldom of the Janissaries, he also shook off the 
trammels of these functionarieB, The Buyuk Agha was 
stripped of all poHlical power ; and, although he was per- 
mitted to retain the notuinal inspectorship of the holy 
cities and domains, he was shorn of all real influence, 
and limited to the mere superintendence of the barem. 
The remunder of the imperial establishment was con- 
fided to the care of a Pasha, with the title of Mabain or 
Serai Mushiry, a title corresponding with Marshal of 
the ante-chamber or palac«.* 

By a singular custom or etiquette, the Eizlar Aghassy 
is expected to provide himself with a female domestic 
establishment, as a pro /omta appendage to his dignity. 
His official residence is, or rather was, contiguous to the 
imperial abode, of which it forms an external portion. 
The Kbaznadar Agha (privy purse), who now performs 
the functions of the Great Agha, is a Nubian by birth, 
and some forty years of age. He is tall, heavy-featured, 
high-shouldered and obese. His legs are disproportion- 
ately long, his carriage most graceless, and his expres- 
«on of feature most unprepossessing; and yet this 
expression is more like that of a man conscious that he 
differs sorrowfully from others than that of a haughty 
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or tyrannical despot. Though hia person appean ill- 
adapted to equitation, Suleiman Agha is a fine borseman, 
always well mounted, and remarkable for tlie richness of 
bu crimson and gold saddle housings. But, though he 
rides well, his movement* on foot seem to be as embar- 
rassed and graceless as those of a chimpanzee, to which 
animal the elder Aghas bear a strong resemblance. 

Should the officeof kizlar aghaasy be restored , the present 
khaznadar irill succeed by priority. Under his orders is 
a body of at least 80 lalas. Of these a certain number is 
attached to the service of each kadinn, all which ladies 
are entitled to equal establishments and honours : the 
remainder perform general duties. The young ere 
carefully educated, under learned hodjias, in the prin- 
ciples of religion, in wriung, reading, arithmetic, and 
Eastern languages. They are likewise taught the sword 
exercise and horsemanship. In former days, their 
address in the latter art and in archery is attested by the 
marble columns (nishan tashy) erected upon the Sur- 
rounding heights, and in the gul-khanali kioshk, upon 
which are inscribed records of their prowess as toxopho- 
lites and victors at the game of djerid. 

It is from the best instructed, most active, and intel- 
ligent, that selections are made for the hi^er grades, 
such as the khaznadar ^ba (privy pursej, whose duties 
are those of accountant, treasurer, and paymaster, as 
well as constant attendant upon the monarch's person ; 
the oda lalassy (governor or groom of the chambers), 
charged with inspecting the dormitories of the odaliks 
and other female slaves, as well as those of the Sultan 
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in the tiarem; the khazna velily (deputy treasurer), 
and the bash kapou oglany (chief of the pages, or door- 
keepers). Formerly, the latter office was filled by a 
white eunuch, who was governor of the itch oglany 
(pages) ; but these functions are now confided to a black 
agha, whose duty it is to superintend the education and 
to maintain order among the higher class of khadema 
(private attendants), who have replaced tbe pages. 

Having given an outline of the duties of the black 
aghas, I will avail myself of this opportunity of enume- 
rating the S4 grand officers, composing the Sultan's 
household and immediately attached to his person, 
according to their official rank and right of precedence. 

sultan's household. 

One khuaa mashir; (private or grand marBhal). who is the chief 
officer of the mabain, and generHl governor and commanJar of the im- 

Foar iD&baia khiatiby (gecretartei of the ante-chamber), with the 
rank of ferik (iieateoant-generRl). The first of these, vrho ia incoDStaot 
attendance npon the Saltan, has little to do bot to receive and transmit 
the monaich's orders. The second writes the Sultan's lettf^rs to the 
Porte Knd to bis ministere. The third waits npon the SulUn after night- 
prayer, whan the bag containiDg despatches from the Porte, sealed with 
the grand vizir's signet, is opened and the conCenCa are Inid before the 
sovereign, who reads them himself i and, when answerH are reqaired, 
this secretary indites them under the Sultan's dictation, and seals them 
with the small imperial signet, which his highness always carries aboat 
his person. The fourth is charged with receiving all petitions presented 
to the Sultan, when going to mOBqne or elsewhere. If there be time, 
his highness generally reads these petitions, ss scon as he has eoncladed 
namaz, and the secretary is di retted to write supplies. 

Sii mabainjee (gentlemen of the ante-chamber), personal atteadants 
upon the sovereign. Each has his particular churge: the first is in- 
trusted with all that concemB the wardrobe; the second, pipes; 
the third, the table; the fonrtb, the kitchen; the fifth, sabres and 
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Diihkna; aad the Riith hM the ioBpectioa of bedi biu} linen, vhen the 
SalUa does notaleepin the harem. 

One baah unkesr imEmj {RreC chsplsin in ordinary.) 

One khunkdar agha. perfarmini; the function of kizlkr aghiBsy. 
The lut seven have the rank of hvi (majOT-genersI). Each baa 
several giibordinatea, deputies, and eecretariee, paid b<^ the civil list. 

One bafak mirakhor (master of hone), who haa under hi> 
orders the katchuk mirakhor (deputy master of horse), and all the 
capidjy baahy (chamberlains). 

One kapou aghaasy (chief oF white eunuchs), having some few of this 
class under his orders. The preneot chief is an old man, and the greater 
part of his sobordinates are equally aged. The office will be allowed to 
cease at hia death. Vacsnciss are not hlled up, unless by chance aome 
eastern potentate or obsequious pasha thinks fit to present the Sultan 
with one of these nnfortnnate beings. 

One kbainy vekily (deputy treasurer), who is governor of Teny Serai , 
commonly called the Old Seraglio. He is also inspector of the imperial 
famitnre and jewel office. Under his orders are 24 pages of the kbaas 
oda (privy chamber), and 32 other pages belonging to the khaina oJasay 
(treasury chamber). 

One matbah eminy (intendant of kitchens), having under his orders 
nearly 500 persons, such an vekilhardj (purveyors, or stenardn). cooks, 
scullions, wood-cutters, charcoal -barn era, confectioners, pastry-cooks, 
sherbet- makers, lamplighters, water-carriers, and an forth. 

One tchokhadar agba (chief footman). He alwaya accompanies the 
Snilan on foot, stands by his stirrop, sits in the same boat, and is 
regarded as a most confidential pertonage. He has upwards of 100 
footmen under his orders. 

One ser-hadema (captain of body guard). This corps consistsof 600 
picked men, having the rank of lieutenant. Two or more always attend 
the inoaarch. armed with light muskets. 

One ser mousailiy (captain of music), a sinecure. The office of 
instructor and chief of the Sultan 'a band is entrusted to a brother of the 
composer Donizetti, with rank of colonel. 

One mue^nn baehy (first caller to prayer and chorister), having 
under him 24 subordinates. Their doties are to announce prayer boor 
from the minarets of the palace temple, and to attend the Sultan to 
public mosques, where they aid in performing service. 

One, bash moossaib (jester, or conversation maker). This person 
attends when the Sultan dines, which meal he invariably takes alone, 
or on other occasions; and is prepared to tell stories, or to enliven the 
monarch with gossip and witty reparteea. He is alluwed great freedom 
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of speech, sod is aometimes commiisioDed to introduce Eubjecti wbicb 
othera dare not bring to thp imperial ear. Good and eiil reeult from this. 

One kitabjee (librarian) of the SuIUm'a {iriiate collection, and 
keeper of his Koorans. 

One khavejee bashy, iDtendant of coftee department. He is reapon- 
aible for the coffee preaented to the Saltan, and ia himaelf the bearer of 
the cup. The sabordinatea aupply the whole houaehold. 

One berber baihj (chief barber) ; a conGdentiat post ; bnt it has lost 
much of its importance in later times. 

The number of individuals subordinate to the above 
24 functionaries are numerous. Taken collectively, the 
whole male household cannot be estimated at fewer than 
S400 persons, including body guard, boatmen, and 
stable department. All are fed, paid, clothed, and 
lodged at the Sultan's expense, vithin or contiguous to 
the precincts of the impenal residence.* 

Numerous as such an establishment may be, it is not 
disproportionate, when compared with the households 
of vizirs or of pashas governing provinces. As the com- 
position of their households is little known, I will subjoin 
a list of the establishment of one of these functionaries. 

BODSEHOLD OF VIZntS OB FASHAS OF FIRST CLASS. 

Kihaf a, tntendaut ami Comptroller. 

Divan Effendeasy, Secretary. 

Mooburdar Effeody, Seal bearer. 

Kitabjee. Librarian. 

ImimEffendy, Chaplain. 

DiTitilac EIFendy, Inkstand bearer. 
■ The teahryhdjee (master of ceremonies), the hekim baahy, the 
djertah bashy (chief surgeon), the ledjria emini (inspector of wines), 
the manedjira bashy (chief astrologer), and the imperial dwarf, who has 
olio the rank of leiS, might be added, as well aa same othera, but they 
are not included in the 24 principaJ court charges. Some few mntes, 
born deaf and dumb, are also extant, bat they are old men, relics of 
former times and asagea. The titles of selihctar agha (sword-bearer), 
and many othera, have been abolished. 
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The above six are of Buperior rank. In the pro- 
vinces, each of these personages has his deputy, and in 
some of the great pashaliks from six to ten assistants. 

Caftan Aghasaj, Firac Valet, Or Keeper of Robes. 

Tootoonjea Baahy, Head Pipe-keeper, 

Ba«h, or Tchokadar Agba, Chief of indoor Setrant*. 

Khaznadar, Tre&aurer. 

Rtiav^jee Baahy, Coffee -keeper. 

Kilarjee Agha, Houhc -ate ward and Storekeeper. 

Sofrajee Baihy, Table- decker. 

Berber Basb;. Barber. 

Imrakbor Agba, Stud Groom and Clerk of Stables. 

Vekil-harj Agha. Clerk of Kitcben. 

Harem- Kihajiaasy, Parvsyor for Harem. 

Aibjee Baaby, Head Cook. 

Harem Aghassy. Chief Eunach. 

Capnujj, Hsad Porter. 

Saisa Baahy. First Groom. 

Sara^ar, ur A«>aea Baahy, Chief Factotum. 

The latter are almost all Armenians. They act as 
purveyors, messengers, scullions, wood -cutters, fire- 
bumers, and bath-cleaners, and perform other menial 
duties. The sa'iss are generally Bulgarians, or Greeks, 
sometimes Egyptians, but rarely Turks. To the above 
list might be added many other servants, such as pipe- 
keepers, footmen, bath attendants, carpet-keepers, laun- 
dry-men, bed-makers, kavass, gardeners, and boatmen. 

Thus the establishment of such a person as Haiil 
Pasha may be said to con»st of 100 male domestics. 
This number is increased tenfold, when pashas of the 
first rank are employed in the provinces. In former 
times, the households of such pashas, say at Damascus, 
fiagdad, or Widdin, exceeded SOOO persons, including 
600 delys (irregular horse), forming their guard. 
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Having ^us enumerated all principBl male functton- 
sries in the household of Sultans and Pashas, a few 
remarks on the female establishments shall be reserved 
for the coimnencement of another volume. In the mean 
time, I will annex, in the fonn of an appendix, a list of 
the great departments of state ; showing the designation 
and number of all public functionaries, forming part of 
the court and government, according to their official pre- 
cedence on the roll of the teshryfadjee bashy (master 
of ceremonies). There is no other excuse for inserUng 
this nomenclature than its novelty ; and perhaps its 
serving to elucidate the official hierarchy at the Porte — a 
subject with which even foreign legations at Constan- 
tinople are little conversant. 

PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES AT THE PORTE. 
L OBAND DIOHITARIES. — FIRST CLASS.* 

Sadruan (Qranil Vizir), eotrnsted with great sealg.f 

Sbeikh Islam, Supreme Head of Ctiarch and Law. 

Ser^alier, Gen erai- in-chief of Land Forcee; Qovernor of StambolJ 
anrl Grand Constable. 

Capoudan Derya, Grand Admiral, Governor of Harboar and Acaenal, 
Superintendent of Archipelago, and General of Marines.g 

Defterdar or Mailiee Naziry, Lord Treaeiirer and Finance Minitter. 

Beisul Kattab, or Kbardjee Nazlri, Mioiater for Foreign AifUn and 
Arch Chancellor-!] 

* Having rank of mnehir (fieid-marahal). 

t Sariraian is a corruption of eadry azem (seat of honour orelevation). 

I Serasker (head of army). 

§ Captain of the sea. This title has been recently sabstituted for that 
of Capoudan Pasha, It would be superflnoas to give the namea of owu- 
panta, especially as changes take place daily. 

U Literally, " Director of Eitem«ls," recently snbatitnted for Reia 
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Nkkib nl Eabrar, Chief or&nirs or Prophet's kin. 
Topsby MoBhirj, MuUr-Qunerel of Artillery, Goveiaar of To^dMna 
snd Oater KRrbour, &nd Inepector of Qaanutines. 

U. PRINCIPAL COCBT DIGHITARIEB. 
These hftve been enumerMed. 

lU. COUNCIL <»' UIHIGTXBS, 
OiTtded into two lacCioDS, tbe 6rat of nhicfafbrnatbePmy CottDcH. 

FIRST SECTION." 

D&khilya Naury , or Bish Vekil (Grand Vizir), President and Minister 
oF Interior.^ 

Moaft} Ulenam (Sheikh lalaai), PreBideat of Cnurt of Casutlon, 
Minister of Justice and Eccleaiastical A^iis. 

Khaaaa Mnahiry, Minister of War. Imperial Palace, and Lord 
Marshal. 

Bahrija Naziry, Minister of Marine, Grand Admiral, and Inspector 

Kharidjia Naziry, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Heiasy Medjlis, President of Coancil of StMe. 

Muliee Nsziiy, Minister of Finance. 

Moontazama Mushiry, President of Council of War. 

Kliarbiya Naiiry, Storekeeper-general. 

A Minister of State withoat portfolio. 

A ditto ditto. 

TopshyMushiry, Grand Master of Artillery. 

SECOND SECTION.! 
Oummk Naziry. Director General of Customs and Commerce. 
Messari&t Nsziry, Military lutendant General. 
Deiiry Naziry, Secretary of State— Department of Jastioe, 
Mekatib Naziry, Ditto ditto— Public 

Zarb Khana Naziry, Master of the Mint. 
B«kaf Naiiry, Inteudant of Wakoofs. 

• With rank of marshal. 

t The common title of the grand liiir is Stidntzan. 

t Rank of Lieuteoant-Ganeral. 
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IhtiMbNuiry, Intenduit Oeoanl of Police. 

Roomely Defterdary. Comptrotler QeDeral oEEaropeao ProTJaces. 
An&tolj Deftordary, DitCa ditto Asiatic ProvinceB. 
MoohBBseb; Heiuy, Prmideut of Aadit Office. 
Baroot Kbooa Nazity, Intendact Qsaeral Powder MaDiifactOrj. 

The above twenty three functionaries compose the 
grand couDcil of Rate, under the presidency of the 
grand vizir. All questions are submitted to open vote, 
and discussion is free. The Sultan now and then 
attends as an auditor, but rarely tahes share in the de- 
bates. The foUowiug have also votes. 

IV. FUNCTIONABIES FIB8T CLASS, COUNCILLORS OF STATE.* 
Dakhilya Masteshary, Department of Interior. 
Seraiker Masteehary, War. 
Babriya Masteabacy, Marine. 
Mailiee Mastesharj, Finance. 



L 0¥ STATE (AKHIAM ADLYA) OK 
JUSTICE, CONSISTING of: — 

1 Reiaay Medjiia, Preaidept. 

2 Vice Preiidents. 

2 Hiniitert of Slate witboat Department!. 
12 Councillors. 
b AuJitora. 
I Secretary. 

Upon extraordinary occasions, all members of the 
privy council and council of ministers, with the two 
grand judges (cazi asker) of Roomelia and Anatolia, 
also take tbeir places at the board — so that the whole 
united form a body of forty-six members. 

VL COUNCIL OF WAK, ASIATIC PROVINCES. 

1 Preaident. 

2 Vice PresidenO-^ivillant. 

• With rank of Lieatenant-Qenetal. 
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4 LieateniDt-Oeaenli (Ferik.) 
4 Major-QefieratB (Lmt.) 
ti Cnlociel>(HirAki.) 
I SecreUrj. 

CODNCU. 0¥ WAR, CON8TANTIN0FLE. 

1 Pctnideot. * 

2 Lieuteosnt-GeDerala. 
2 Msjor-GeDersfs. 

4 Colon ell. 
I SscreUry. 

COUNCIL OF ITAB, EDIEOPEAN PBOTINCE3. 
1 PnuideoL 

1 Lieatenant-Oenetal. 

2 Majoi-GeneralB. 
4 Colon eJB. 

1 Secretary. 

Theee CouiicUb take cognizance of all matters con- 
cerning the internal economy, diBtribution, provision- 
ing, and discipline of the troope. 

VU. COUNCIL OF AORICULTUBB AKD PDBUC UTILITY. 

I President. 

1 Vice Preiident. 

1 lutendant General of Wtten. 

1 Ditto ditto Wooda. 

1 Ditto ditto Cattle Markets. 

1 Ditto ditto Corn ditto. 

2 Depatiea from the S^odieg of Native merchiuts. 
8 Ditto ditto Frank ditto. 

4 Senior Under Sccrataiies of Slate, Finance Department. 

Vm. BOABD OF COMMEECB. 

1 President. — The Minister of Commerce, Director Generaj of Cue- 
toma, who is alao Intendant General of the Valida SnlUna. 
■2 DepaticB from each of the Sia great mercantile companiss. 
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IX. FINANCE BOABD ; OR, COUMItTEE OF BARKBRa. 

1 Prwiilent, — Miaiiter of Finuiix. 

1 Vice~PrMident. — The Senior Under Secretary of FinaDce. 

1 Director of the Mint.* 

2 Depaties from meb of the three great compuiies at Baukers. 

With the exception of the first two the whole src 
Armenians. 

X. ACDIT OFFICE. 

1 Preaideot. 
12 CoDOcillora. 
1 Secretir;. 

XI. TARYKI ILTMA (COUBTS OF JUSTICE). 
Suprtmt Court df Appeal. 
I FrMideat.— Sheikh IiUm. 
6 'ntnUr— Cw Atker (ex-Qrand Judge*). 

Cuurli of Jiutie*. — European Pronncti. 
I Fretldeat.— The Roomely C»zi A»kery(Graiid Judge of Ritomelia). 

1 Reporter. (Vekaji). 

CoKTt of JutHct. — Aaalic Prinaneet. 
I Pmident. — The Aiwtol; Caii Aakei;. 
- 3 Judge*. 
1 Beporter. 

Tribunal of Mayor of Slamioid. 
1 Preiideat.— TheScamboal Effendissy. 
I Reporter. 

E&ch Eyalet, or distinct government (Royalty), 
such as Mecca, Scutari, Galata, Eyoub, Adrianople, 
BrouBsa, Bagdad, and Jerusalem, has its court of Justice 
— connsting of a Mollah (Presdent), a Mufty (Attor- 
ney-General), one reporter and one secretary. They 

* The preaeat Director iiDoz Oglou. the wealthy Armeniao banker. 
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receive reports from lainor tribunals, and their decisions 
are again subject to the revision of the superior courts 
of the capital— that is, on appeal. Each Sanjiak (dis- 
trict) has its court composed of Cadys and inferior 
magistrates, and each canton its local magistracy for 
correctional affurs. 
xn. FUNcnoHABiES of second class, having uajor-oenerals' 

BANK. 



DIHECT0H8 GENERAL. 
Tackrjpm Naziry, loapeetor of Printing aad Cenaor. 
Djizya Naziry, Collector GeaergJ of Haratch. 
Mektibj Kharbiya Maziry, Director of Military Academy. 
Melttiby Tibbiya Naiiry, Ditto. Medical ditto." 
Menazil Naziry, Poit Master General, 
Sou Naziry, Director of Water-worka. 
Ormao Naziry, Ditto, Woods and Forests. 
Oghnam Madiry, Inspector of Meat Marketa. 
2ahira Modiry, Ditto Corn ditto. 
Zedjriya Mudiry, Ditto. Wine and Spirits. 

SECOND SECTION. 
INTERIOR. 

Directors. Second Secretarie: Office: CUrlu- 

ltt.2*i. 
1 Mektoobjee, lit. Sec. . 1 Mooavin . CotreBpnodence . 50 150 
1 Daktiya Kiatiby, 2nd. Sec. 1 Ditto . . Orders in Cooncil 20 40 
1 TBahrifatjee, 3rd. Sec. . 1 Ditto . . Ceremoaies ,.26 
1 Tonbrakesh, 1th. Sec. . 1 Ditto . . Sultan's signature 2 6 

FOBEIGN AFFAIRS AND IMPERIAI. CHANCEBT. 

.'""■JCm™^ .}.!M».™ om„.to™dM.,..d„,. 

Beylikjee, 2ad Secretary. 1 Ditto . Imperial Chancellery 20 20O 
2 Ditto . Diplomatic Archives 20 100 
• The Hekira Baahy (Physician in Chief). The Chief and second 
AatrologerB merely ranli as Oolema. 
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Dinelon. 



Second Seta. 



Officii. 



3 Mooavin DiplomM ... 6 

i. Ditto . Tim>ra{militBryfiefB) S 

Terjuman, 3rd Sec. . . 1 Ditto . Ipterpretsri . . . S 

Kbaridj^rtKiAtiby. 4thSec. . PriTste correspoD- 

deuce of MiDiBter 6 
DEFABTMENT OF JUSTICE. 



Moo»»im Eviel, 1st Sec. 


— Hegister Office . . 


Uoomvim Saa; , 2nA Sec. 


— Court of Reqaosts 


WNANCE PEPAETMENT. 




yei, Comptrol ofHeceipta, 


Sec J (Chief) Europe . . 


3 ditto 


ditto. Asia . . 


,E ditto 


General Receipts. . 




Imperial Fonda .... 


Sec -^ 2 ditto 


Mines and Salt Works . 


.3 ditto 


Bank Dotea (Sehhim) . 


Djarjda Monh.«ebj, 3rd fl ditto 
Sec -[2 ditto 


Registration ..... 


Inheritance of Fisc . . 


Eramir Madiry, 4th Sec. 1 ditto 




2 ditto 


Diploma. 


Mektoobjee, eth Sec. . 1 ditto 


Correspondence . . . 


2 ditto 


Reports 


6thSec. . . . . ^ 


Expenses of Civil Admi- 




L2 ditto 


Ditto Military . . . . 


'r'"""'"""; !"■(«*" 


Cashier 

Receipts 


L3 ditto 


General Ledger . . . 


Deft«r Eminy, 8tb Sec. 2 ditto 


Military Archives . . . 


1 ditto 


Civil ditto ...... 


ECCLESlASnCAl AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC INSTEUCTION. 




Legal Consultations ■ . 


Arzuhaldjee, 2nd Sec. 1 ditto 


Petitions 


Mektoobjee. 3H Sec. 1 ditto 


Correspondence .... 


Deis Vekily, 4th Sec. . i ditto 


Eiaminers of Candidates 




For Doctors' Degrees . . 


• Addressed to the Sheikh Islam 


in the manner stated in a pre. 


chapter. 
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HINT. 
Second Sea. OJka. 



Sahib Aysr, 1st Sec. 
Djebj HoamajmuD l 1 
Kiatiby,2Dd Sec. Jl 



2 ditto Coin and Engraviag 



II List . 



1 ditto 

PIOUS FODNIIATIONB (teaioo/j.) 
Evkaf Mafetisby, latSec. 2 Mumejei Inberiuaces 

1 ditto Litigation 
Eikaf MoDhaueby, and") 3 ditto 

Sec J i ditto 

2 ditto 

Tahrjrat Kiatibj. 3rd ["^ -"'"o 
ggj_ -^ 1 ditto Correspon 

L2 ditto Qmad Led 
WAS DEFAXTMBIIT. 



Diplo 

Annual Receipts 

Receipt! for sales 

DiBburacments 



'1 ditto 



IntendsDce of glambol 
Ditto, Europe 
Ditto, Asia . . 

Correspondence . . 

Reports 

Military Council . Asia 



Payn.1 



Khaasa Moobaisebj, Ist f 

Sec. Conatantinople, J I ditto 

2nd Sec. Earope, . 1 1 ditto 

3rd Sec. Asia . . [l ditto 
Mektonbjee. 4th Sec. . 1 ditto 
Djoninal Kiatibf, &tb Sec. I ditto 
Yoklama Kiatibj, 6th Sec. I ditto 
Medjlis Kiatibr Khawa, I 

7th Sec. .... r^^" 

HABINE. 
Ssrgiii Moubaasebf, ~l 

letSee j' ' 

Toklana Kiatibf, 2iidri ditto Appeals 12 31 

Sec '\2 ditto Parchue* . . . . ■ G 24 

It resultB from the above enumeration that the nam- 
Ijer of clerks employed in the principal offices of the 
Porte at Stambol, exclusive of Customs, Police, and an 
infinity of other subordinate persons, amounts to 
more than 2020 ; so that it may be estimated that up- 
wards of 4000 civil functionaries are directly dependant 
on the government for subsistence. The pay of the 
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